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PREFACE. 

ll  is  presupposed  that  the  studciU  of  lliis  tx)ok  has  mastered  the 
Amanuensis  Style  of  Phonograph>-  lliru  the  studj-  of  the  authors' 
"Manual  of  Phonography,"  or  "Phonographic  Amanuensis,"  or  both, 
and  thru  the  practise  of  the  exercises  contained  therein.  If  such  is 
not  the  case,  he  is  earnestly  advised  to  do  so  before  proceeding  with 
the  stud\'  of  the  present  work,  as  he  will  otherwise  find  it  a  labj'rinth 
of  difficulties.  If,  however,  he  has  earned  the  right  to  study  the  ad- 
vanced form  of  Phonography,  by  having  faithfullj'  mastered  its  ele- 
mentary principles,  he  will  find  this  book  a  ready  guide  to  the  briefest 
Reporting  Style  of  ihf  art. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

i.  Phonography. — Phonography  has  this  supreme  advantage  over 
all  other  systems  of  shorthand,  that,  whereas  these  are  all  based  upon 
an  imperfect  alphabet,  more  or  less  assisted  by  arbitrary  and  mne- 
monic devices,  it  bases  its  theory  upon  fixt  natural  principles,  and 
its  practise  is,  therefore,  conformable  to  certain  definite  and  regular 
rules  that  are  readily  understood  and  easily  applied. 

ii.  The  Corresponding  Style. — Phonography  is,  therefore,  more 
than  a  mere  shorthand.  It  is  a  philosophic  sj-stcm  of  language-repre- 
sentation, while  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  brief  and  legible  means  of 
writing.  As  such  it  is  useful  for  all  the  manifold  purposes  for  which 
writing  is  employed — for  furthering  the  labors  of  the  author,  the 
journalist,  the  diarist,  and  the  letter-writer.  It  is  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  exceeding  usefulness  of  Phonography  for  the  exchange  of 
letters  between  writers  of  the  system  that  the  simplest  form  of  the 
system,  best  adapted  to  that  purpose,  has  been  called  the  Corre- 
sponding Slyk'.  Hy  the  use  of  this  frcel>'-vocalized  style  of  Phonog- 
raphy, writing  may  be  put  on  pajier  with  a  speed  liirce  or  four  times 
as  great  as  that  of  longhand. 

iii.  The  Amanuensis  Style.— 1  )uring  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  methods  of  conducting  commercial  correspond- 
ence underwent  a  revolution  thru  the  universal  introduction  into  the 
business  oflice  of  the  jihonographic  clerk,  who,  at  the  rapid  dictation 
of  his  principal,  wrote  letters  in  shorthand,  afterwards  transcribing 
them  into  common  script.  This  movement,  which  was  well  under 
way  before  the  advent  of  writing-machines,  was  vastly  accelerated 
by  the  invention  and  perfecting  ot  the  typewriter,  and  to-day  prac- 
tically the  entire  correspondence  of  the  business  world  is  accomplisht 
by  shorthand  and  the  typewriter  working  in  harmonious  conjunction. 
To  tncet  the  needs  of  the  commercial  amanuensis  it  became  necessary 
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that  there  should  be  pro\'ided  a  form  of  Phonography  somewhat 
more  abbreviated  than  the  Corresponding  Style,  and  yet  so  simple 
and  legible  as  to  be  available  for  popular  non-expert  use.  The  Aman- 
uensis Style  was  developt  in  response  to  this  demand,  and  it  enables 
the  ordinary  writer  to  take  dictations  readily  at  a  rate  of  from 
ICO  to  125  words  a  minute. 

iv.  The  Reporting  Style. — .\  considerably  higher  speed  is  re- 
quired of  the  writer  who  would  make  a  full  report  of  the  words  of  a 
public  speaker  or  of  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  law,  or  of  those  of 
a  deliberative  body.  The  average  rate  of  public  speaking  has  been 
variously  set  down  as  being  between  120  and  150  words  a  minute, 
and,  no  doubt,  it  actually  falls  within  these  limits.  It  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  reporters,  however,  that  many  speakers  habitually  pro- 
nounce their  words  at  a  rate  of  speed  far  in  excess  of  the  higher  here 
mentioned,  while  others,  during  brief  intervals  of  excitement  and 
enthusiasm,  utter  two  hundred,  or  even  considerably  more,  words  a 
minute.  In  the  court-room,  counsel  and  witnesses  often  speak  much 
more  rapidly  than  any  public  speaker.  In  order  that  the  reporter 
may  be  provided  with  an  adequate  means  of  making  verbatim  re- 
ports at  such  rates  of  speed  as  these,  the  phonographic  system  is 
shortened  thru  the  application  of  certain  definite  principles  of  ab- 
breviation, by  means  of  which  is  produced  a  kind  of  writing  aptly 
called  the  Reporting  Style  of  Phonograph)-.  It  is  to  the  exposition 
and  illustration  of  these  principles  of  abbreviation  that  this  book  is 
devoted. 

V.  Two  Kinds  of  Reporters. — Probably  no  one  reporter  will 
ever  habitually  employ  all  the  means  of  abbreviation  provided  for  in 
the  following  pages.  There  are,  indeed,  two  distinct  kinds  of  re- 
porters— those  who  have  good  memories  with  but  comparali\ely 
little  executive  power,  and  those  who  have  great  manual  dexterity 
with  but  moderately  retentive  memories.  The  former  will  find  it 
easier  to  become  rapid  writers  by  storing  the  memory,  the  latter  by 
exercising  the  fingers.  The  student  who  is  ambitious  to  attain  the 
best  performance  of  which  he  is  inherently  capable  should  not  lail  to 
avail  himself  of  both  these  resources.  By  thoroly  familiarizing  him- 
self willi  Ihe  ;ip|ili(alion  of  ;ili  llic  principles  of  al)l)r(\i;ition  herein 
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given,  as  well  as  by  failliful  and  severe  manual  training,  he  may 
develop  the  power  to  set  at  del'ianoe  the  most  rapid  speaiscr. 

vi.  Materials. — No  workman  can  expect  to  produce  beautiful 
and  accc])tal)le  workmanshi])  unless  he  is  provided  with  the  necessary 
tools  of  his  craft,  and  in  jiroporlion  as  his  tools  are  clumsy  and  ill- 
adapted  to  the  work  rec|uircd  of  them  will  his  performance  suffer. 
.-Ml  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  phonographer,  with  whom  very 
much  often  depends  on  a  nice  adjustment  of  external  and  internal 
conditions.  Pen  and  ink  (or  pencil)  and  paper  are  the  simple  but 
indispensable  equipment  of  the  reporter.  In  choosing  these  he  should 
use  great  care  and  consideration. 

vii.  Pens.^Thc  taste  of  rejiorters  as  to  pens  varies  greatl)-,  but 
the  student  is  strongly  recommended  to  procure  a  medium-soft, 
smooth,  and  rather  fine-pointed  steel  pen  to  begin  with.  Use  a  black. 
and  not  too  thick,  ink;  thin,  watery  "writing  fluids"  should  be 
avoided.  Change  the  pen  as  soon  as  it  becomes  so  far  corroded  that 
the  bad  ctTect  on  its  writing  qualities  is  in  the  least  degree  noticeable. 

vJii.  Pencils. — Some  reporters  do  not  use  pens  at  all.  but  depend 
entirely  upon  the  use  of  lead-pencils.  While  there  are  many  occasions 
on  which  it  is  convenient  and  even  necessary  to  be  able  to  use  a  pencil 
with  as  great  facility  as  a  pen,  the  quality  of  work  turned  out  by  the 
pencil  is  usually  inferior  in  respect  to  clearness  and  symmetry  of  form 
and  shading;  and  the  muscular  strain  in  using  it  is  more  severe, 
owing  to  its  hard,  unyielding  point,  which,  moreover,  is  constantly 
varying  with  wear  as  to  its  shape  and  sharpness.  When  t(j  these 
considerations  is  added  the  fact  that  notes  made  by  pencil  are  more 
liable  to  erasure  and  defacement  than  those  made  by  pen,  there 
seems  little  defense  for  its  preferential  use.  The  young  reporter 
should,  however,  learn  to  use  the  pencil  and  the  pen  with  equal  skill, 
and,  when  used,  the  pencil  should  be  oi  medium-soft  quality,  with 
smooth,  tough  leads.  It  is  of  course  necessary  in  reporting  a  public 
speech,  or  a  court-sitting,  to  provide  beforehand  a  sufllcient  number 
of  well-shari)ened  pencils  to  last  to  the  end,  unless  convenient  inter- 
vals can  witii  certainty  be  depended  on  for  i)utting  the  pencils  in 
order. 
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ix.  Paper. — When  paper  is  to  be  used  with  pen,  it  should  have 
a  smooth  finish,  but  paper  for  use  with  a  pencil  should  be  sufliciently 
rough  to  prevent  the  pencil  from  slipping  over  the  surface  without 
"taking  hold."  The  phonographer  who  uses  unruled  paper  will  not 
be  likely  to  become  a  very  rapid  reporter,  but  is  almost  sure  to  be- 
come a  careless,  straggling  writer,  covering  a  great  deal  of  paper 
with  a  \'ery  few  words.  Ruled  paper  is  necessar}'  to  accuracy-  and 
speed,  and  double-ruled  paper,  which  is  unquestionably  best  for  the 
learner,  is  regularly  used  by  some  professional  reporters.  Paper 
ruled  with  faint  red  rather  than  with  blue  lines  is  generally  preferred. 

X.  Note-books. — The  professional  form  of  the  reporter's  note- 
book is  oblong,  opening  at  the  end;  and  for  pencil-notes  of  sermons 
or  speeches  written  on  the  knee  this  form  is  the  best.  When  a  desk 
or  table  is  used,  paper,  or  a  note-book,  with  the  side  fold  is  nearly, 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  most  reporters,  not  quite,  as  convenient. 
Whichever  kind  the  reporter  prefers,  he  must,  of  course,  fill  the  whole 
of  one  side  of  his  note-book  first.  When  it  is  of  oblong  shape,  he 
should  write  only  on  the  lower  leaves;  when  a  square  form  is  used, 
he  should  write  only  on  the  right-hand  page.  When  the  note-book  is 
thus  written  thru,  it  may  be  turned  and  the  vacant  pages  filled. 
Loose-leaf  reporting  tablets  are  now  generally  recognized  as  the  most 
convenient  and  economical  form  of  reporter's  note-book. 

xi.  Method  of  Study. — The  following  pages  are  divided  into 
two  parts.  Tart  I  is  an  exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Abbreviation; 
Part  II  consists  of  Reporting  Exercises  for  reading  and  writing,  an- 
notated with  reference  to  the  "I'rinciples."  The  student's  attention 
must  be  given  first  to  ihc  careful  consideration  of  the  Principles  of 
Abbreviation.  These  are  to  be  ihoroly  lamitiarized;  and  for  the 
student  who  possesses  an  apt  and  rententive  memor\  the  easiest 
plan  may  be  to  learn  them  completely  at  once,  before  proceeding  to 
the  Exercises.  This  will  be  best  done  by  reading  over  each  paragraph 
carefully,  until  its  sense  is  perfectly  understood,  and  then  copying 
repeatedly  all  the  phonographic  examples  and  illustrations  contained 
in  the  paragraph  until  the  principle  they  inculate  is  ihoroIy  borne 
in    upon    the   mind    .ind    fixl    in    llie  memory.     For  those  students 
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who  acquire  principles  most  readily  by  observing  their  application 
in  practise,  the  following  plan  is  suggested:  First,  read  over 
Part  I  carefully,  so  that  the  principles  are  all  clearly  graspt 
and  understood,  but  without  stopping  to  memorize  them.  Then  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  the  study  of  the  exercises  in  Part  II,  giving 
especial  attention  to  the  annotations  of  the  key  and  following  out 
the  references  faithfull\.  This  plan  of  study,  accompanied  by 
frequent  copyings  of  the  engraved  exercises,  and  bj'  review  readings 
of  the  whole  of  Part  I,  will  soon  give  the  student  the  desired  familiarity 
with  the  details  of  the  Reporting  Style,  and  will  enable  him  to  write 
in  that  style  with  ease  and  correctness.  High  speed  will  come  with 
repetition  and  practise,  as  explained  at  the  beginning  of  Part  II. 
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Part  I. — Principles  of  Abbreviation. 

1.  The  Reporting  Style. — Phonography  In  its  simplest  form, 
known  as  the  Corresponding  Style,  may  be  considered  as  a  complete 
and  fully  developt  system  of  writing,  based  on  scientific  principles, 
and  adctiuate  fur  all  the  purposes  for  which  ordinar\'  lonj^diand  is 
used,  ha\ing,  moreover,  this  great  advantage,  that  it  may  he  written 
from  three  to  five  times  as  rapidly  as  longhand,  with  the  same  manual 
and  mental  effort,  and  at  the  same  time  be  entirely  legible  and  un- 
ambiguous in  character.  This  advantage  is  suffii  lent  to  insure  the 
certain  and  extensive  use  of  the  art  where\er  English  is  written — to 
say  nothing  of  its  wide  adaptability  to  foreign  tongues.  But  its 
benefits  do  not  slop  here.  By  the  application  of  two  broad  principles 
of  abbreviation  a  style  of  writing  is  obtained  which,  in  the  hands  of 
a  practist  writer,  is  sufficiently  brief  for  following  the  words  of  the 
most  rapid  public  speaker,  and  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  perfectly 
legible,  not  only  to  the  writer,  but  also  to  any  one  else  verst  in  this 
abbreviated  style  of  the  system — called,  from  its  adaptation  to  the 
purposes  of  vcrluilim  reporting,  the  Reporting  -Style.  It  is  to  the 
exposition  of  this  style  of  Phonography  that  the  present  work  is 
devoted. 

2.  Principles  of  Abbreviation. — The  two  broad  princijiles  of 
abbreviation  referretl  to  are:  Omission  of  certain  portions  of  fully 
written  Phonograi)hy  that  do  not  essentially  contribute  to  legibility, 
and  tlie  combination  of  sexx-ral  words  in  a  single  outline — that  is, 
Phrasc-W  riling. 
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3.  Method  of  Presentation. — Omissions  will  be  treated  in  the 
pages  immediately  following  under  two  heads:  Omission  of  Vowels, 
and  Omission  of  Consonants.  Phrase-writing  will  be  considered 
with  respect  to  the  Grammatical  Structure  of  Phrases,  and  also  with 
respect  to  the  Graphic  Structure  of  Phrases.  In  relation  to  their 
grammatical  structure  phrases  will  be  classified  as  Simple  Phrases, 
Compound  Phrases,  and  Complex  Phrases.  In  relation  to  their 
graphic  structure  phrases  will  be  classified  as  Joined  Phrases,  Trans- 
positional Phrases,  Phraseographs.  Mixt  Phrases,  Intersected  Phrases, 
Proximit)'  Phrases,  and  Irregular  Phrases. 

OMISSIONS. 
Omission  of  Vowels. 

4.  Outline-Formation  Determined  by  Vowels. — Since  several 
consonants  arc  represented  in  \arious  wa>s,  many  words  that  con- 
tain the  same  consonants  in  the  same  order  are  written  with  difTerent 
forms,  and  this  on  account  of  the  varying  order  of  the  vowels  with 
respect  to  the  consonants.    Thus  the  words 

strain,  stern,  eastern,  Austrian,  stearin,  Satur)i, 
altho   they   have  the  same  consonants,  s-t-r-n,  in  the  same  order, 
are  written  with  clilTcrcnt  outlines,  as  follows: 

I. ^ ') D^: ':^.. ^ 

Let  the  vowels  be  entirely  omitted  from  the  phonographic  repre- 
sentation of  these  words  and  it  will  be  found  that  they  remain  per- 
fectly legible  to  the  practist  phonogra])hcr,  because  each  word  has 
an  outline  peculiar  to  itself  that  effectually  distinguishes  it  from  its 
fellows. 

5.  Vowel  Omission  and  Its  Consequences. — It  is  mainly  by 
virtue  of  this  feature  of  the  system  that  it  becomes  possible  to  omit 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  \'owels  in  writing  liie  Reporting  Style 
of  Phonography.  When,  however,  \owils  are  generally  and  indis- 
criminately omitted,  two  kinds  of  illegibility  may  result,  and  these 
may  be  described  respectively  as  vagueness  and  dashing. 

6.  Vagueness  is  a  relative  kind  of  illegibility,  that  inheres  in 
such  short  outlim-s  as  nia\-  staii'l  lor  nian\-  (!ifr(  rent  words.     In  such 
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cases,  unless  some  corrective  means  of  securing  lcgibiiit_\-  he  em- 
ployed, the  reader  may  often  be  obliged  to  pause  and  consider  which 
of  the  various  possible  words  is  the  one  that  will  actually  make  the 
required  sense.  Such  hesitation,  while  it  might  not  finally  defeat, 
would  obviousl)-  retard  the  reading  and  transcription  of  the  re- 
l)orler's  notes  were  not  adequate  means  used  to  overcome  it.  This 
kind  of  illegibility  is,  in  fact,  overcome  ((/)  by  ihc  general  writing  of 
short  outlines  in  position,  as  ex]:)lained  below,  and  (/))  by  the  nini- 
tion  of  vowels  in  certain  cases,  as  explained  in  i)aragruph  26. 

7.  Clashing  is  a  positive  kind  of  illegibility  which  exists  when- 
ever two  or  more  words  normall}'  rejjrescnted  b}-  the  same  con- 
sonantal outline  are  so  related  to  each  other,  logically  and  gram- 
matically, that  either  one  might  replace  the  other  in  reading  or 
transcribing  the  sentence,  so  that  sense,  but  not  llic  sense,  would  be 
preserved. 

8.  Methods  of  Distinction.  I  he  methods  employed  to  dis- 
tinguish clashing  words  one  from  another  are  three:  (a)  Writing  in 
position;  ib)  artificially  varying  the  consonantal  outlines  of  the  con- 
flicting words;  and  (r)  inserting  distinctive  vowels. 

9.  The  Positions  of  Strokes. — Any  phonographic  stroke,  either 
simple  or  with  appendages,  may  be  written  in  three  positions  with 
reference  to  the  line  of  writing,  as  follows: 

I  St  position:  above  the  line. 
2d  position:  resting  on  the  line. 

3d  ix).sition:  below  the  line;  or,  for  full-length  upright  and  slant- 
ing strokes,  thru  the  line. 

10.  The  use  of  double-lined  pai)cr  enables  a  more  definite  loca- 
tion of  the  positions  as  follows:  </.  For  full-length  ujjright  and  slant- 
ing strokes: 

ist  position:   thru  liie  upi>er  line,  so  that  the  slmke  is  cut  at  its 

middle  point. 
2d  position:  between  (and  touching  both)  lines. 
3d  position:  thru  the  lower  line,  so  that  the  stroke  is  cut  at  its 

middle  iK)int. 
h.   For  half-length  upright  and  slanting  strokes: 
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ist  position:  immediately  below  (and  Idik  liiiig)   llic  upper  line. 

2d  position:  resting  on  the  lower  line. 

3d  position:  below  (and  touching)  the  lower  line. 

c.  For  all  horizontal  strokes: 

ist  position:  coinciding   with   ihe   upper  line,   which  forms   the 

chord  of  curves. 
2d  position:  coinciding   with   the  lower  line,   which   forms   the 

chord  of  curves. 
3d  position:  half  the  length  of  the  stroke-/  below  the  lower  line. 

d.  A  double-  or  triple-length  stroke  to  be  written  in  a  given  posi- 
tion must  be  begun  at  the  point  at  which  the  corresponding  single- 
length  stroke  is  begun,  the  additional  length  being  carried  on  in  the 
direction  of  writing. 

11.  The  Positions  of  Outlines. — In  order  to  write  an  outline  of 
two  or  more  strokes  in  a  gi\cn  position  the  outline  is  so  placed  that 
its  first  upright  or  slanting  stroke  shall  occupy  that  position.  If  the 
outline  is  composed  entirely  of  horizontal  strokes  its  position  is,  of 
course,  determined  by  that  of  its  first  stroke. 

12.  Place  of  Accented  Vowel  Indicated  by  Writing  Unvocal- 
ized  Outlines  in  Position. — The  outline  of  any  word  may  be  written 
in  one  of  the  three  positions,  so  that  the  place  of  its  accented  vowel 
shall  be  indicated.  \\'hen  the  outline  is  written  in  the/r,v/  position, 
it  is  indicated  that  the  accented  \owel  t)f  the  word  is  a  y/>.f/-place 
vowel,  and  so  on. 

13.  Not  All  Outlines  Are  Written  in  Position.— It  is,  however, 
by  no  means  necessary  to  write  all  outlines  in  position,  because,  as 
shown  above  (par.  4),  very  many  words  maj-  be  read  simply  from 
their  consonantal  forms  without  respect  to  the  vowels;  and  this  is 
especialK'  true  of  long  antl  complicated  outlines. 

14.  Outlines  Regularly  Written  in  Position. — The  following 
classes  of  outlines  are  regularly  written  in  ])osition: 

a.  Outlines  of  all  monosyllables. 

b.  Outlines  of  all  longer  words  when  (i)  the  outline  consists  of 

only  one   stroke,   either   with  or  without   appendages,  or 
{2)  when  it  consists  of  two  simple  strokes. 
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c.  Outlines  of  words  immediately  derived  from  those  of  the  two 
foregoing  classes. 
These  classes  of  outlines  are  written  in  position  because  such  out- 
lines, altho  not  necessarily  illegible  without  vowels,  have  in  general 
such  slight  consonantal  forms  as  to  be  in  most  cases  somewhat 
vague  and  uncertain.  'I'hey  are,  therefore,  likely  to  occasion  hesi- 
tation in  reading  unless  a  greater  definitcness  is  added  to  them  by 
writing  them  in  position. 

15.  Meaning  of  "Derivative"  Words. — What  is  here  meant 
by  a  "derivative"  word  is  one  that  is  obviously  and  immediately 
formed  from  some  other  English  word  by  the  addition  of  an  inflec- 
tional or  formative  affi.x  and  without  change  in  its  accentuation  or  in 
the  quality  of  its  accented  vowel.  Among  the  most  common  of  such 
affixes  are  -s,  -es  (forming  the  possessive  and  plural  of  nouns,  and 
the  third  person  singular  indicative  of  verbs),  -/,  -ed  (forming  past 
tenses),  -er  (forming  comparatives),  -est  (forming  superlatives),  -hig 
(forming  present  participles  and  verbal  nouns),  and  the  affi.xes  -ish, 
-able,  -iblc,  ->iess.  -ar\\  -al,  -ivardis).  -ly.  -ize,  -y,  -ly,  -ic,  in-,  uti-,  re-. 

16.  Outlines  Written  in  Position  Only  for  Distinction — When 
a  word  of  more  than  one  syllable  is  represented  by  an  outline  con- 
sisting of  two  simple  strokes  plus  anything  (be  it  a  circle,  hook,  loop, 
halving,  doubling,  i>r  another  stroke),  such  outline  is  written  reg- 
ularly on  the  base-line  of  writing,  i.  e. ,  in  the  second  position — the 
place  most  convenient  for  the  writer.  It  is  only  when  such  an  outline 
represents  two  or  more  words  the  meanings  of  which  clash  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  write  in  position  so  as  to  distinguish  the  words 
one  from  another. 

17.  List  of  Words  Distinguisht  by  Position. — The  following 
groups  of  words  are  written  in  position  in  order  that  their  meanings 
may  be  distinguisht  in  reading.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  few  out- 
lines are  positioned  not  in  strict  accordance  with  the  place  of  their 
accented  vowels,  as  "n^  promote,  which  is  placed  in  the  third  posi- 
tion altho  its  accented  vowel  is  in  the  second  place.  When  any  word 
is  followed  by  a  paragraph  number  in  parenthesis  it  is  indicated 
lliat  lliL'  outline  for  such  word  is  more  fully  explained  in  the  para- 
grapli  referred  to. 
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WORDS    DISTIXGUISHT    BY    POSITION. 


competition 
computation 


.nZ\^  ^... 


i^Vo 


^y^ 


w 


^^..x,. 


.<N^... 


peaceable 

possible 

passable 

petrify 
putrefy 

petrifactive  {39<.x>) 
putrefactive 

petrifaction   (3g</) 
putrefaction 

prohibit 
probate 

prohibition 
probation 

prohibitive  (3900) 
probative 

prompt  (31(0 

permit 

promote 

permission 
promotion 


prominent 
permanent 

prominenic 
permanence 

prominency  (39*) 
permanency 

prescribe-fl-pt  (39/^ii;) 
proscribe-d-pt 

r,  prescription  (39I1I1) 

V^    'IV.:?.         proscription 

predict 

]^__    -N, protect 

prediction 
^^^ ty protection 

V  billet 

^       ballot 


-\o 


business 
baseness 
absence 


L-U 


bauble 
bubble 

bronchial 
'  branchial 

typography 
topography 

typographic 
topographic 

transmit  (38s) 
transmute 

constrict 
construct 

constriction  (390) 
construction 

constrictive  (39b) 
constructive 

struggle 
straggle 

depletion 
duplication  (39«i') 

deification  (39./) 
edification  (39J) 
diffusion 

device 
advice 

devise 
advise 

division 
devotion 

adulation 
delusion 

derision 
adoration 

domination 
ilunnialion 
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dimension 
diminution 

ilianiond 

demand 

adamant 

adopt 

depute 

adapt 


L-    .  delight 

.  r„ dayliglit 

desolate 
J-     1   _        dissolute 

i^_j  desolation 

j^  yo  dissolution 

I  defeat 

^      L  devote 

.  defect 

L-     I  advocate 

I  defined 

U-       _        definite 

I       ,  daughter 

\      l,         ...        debtor 

determination  (jv) 
li       I         ...        detraction  {39a) 

.  destruction  (3<ju) 

.i 1. _.        distraction  (squ) 

editor 
L,^ ..  j^ -.        doubter 

V.  genteel 

L,y-       gentile 

^  collision 

_/'^_^.        collation 

collusion 


except 
accept 

costume 
custom 

expend 
expand 

expense 
expanse 


■s  s 


^ 


^, 


■^ 


expensive 
expansive 

score 
secure 

exclude  (381;) 
seclude 

exclusive  (38c) 
secliisive 

exclusion  (38f) 
seclusion 

ghostly 
ghastly 

greedily 
gradually 

fatality 
futility 

feeble 
affable 

fatal 
futile 

effect 
affect 

effective  (iooo) 
affective 

fictitious 
factitious 

efficacious 
factious 

fiction 

affection 

faction 

Hood 
thiid 

florescence 
Huorescence 

florescent 
fluorescent 

frame 

affirm 

friction 
fraction 
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a^ 


volition 

violation 

evolution 

violent 
valient 

variety 
verity 

liquor 
lucre 

alleviate 
elevate 

ulcerate 
lacerate 

ulceration 
laceration 

eliminate 
illuminate 

climinable 
ilhiminable 

elimination 
illumination 

climinant 
illuminant 

element 
aliment 

elemental  (39>-) 
alimental 

elementary  (39uo) 
alimentary 

soluble 
salable 

solubility 
salability 

solitary 
salutary 

silver 
slavery 


.f- 6' 

,.^  -- 

^ y^ 


insulate 
insult , 

remote 
rheumatic  (390) 

repetition 
reputation 

revenge  (32) 
ravage 

radiant 
ardent 

munition 
■     mention 
ammunition 

migrate 
_     emigrate 


—,-3  migration 
,rr,fr^^ emigration 

^~„  migrant 

r-,<-= emigrant 

^Z\... irrl unto 

interior 
anterior 

—f    ^  insight 

A     .  nicety 

anomalous 
nameless 

unavoidable 
inevitable 

notional 
national 

intentional 
international  (3S(/) 

indicted 

[I]. ,ri     _  indebted 

undoubted 

indicate 

^.— induct 


^91 
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i8.  li  is  somelimes  necessary  to  cmploj'  posilion-wriling  as  a 
means  of  distinguishing  from  one  another,  or  from  liicir  respective 
primitives,  certain  derivative  words  beginning  with  vowel  prefixes 
and  written  witli  simihir  outlines.  When  this  is  the  case,  such  de- 
rivative words  are  usually  written  in  the  position  indicated  b}'  the 
vowel  in  the  prefix,  and  not  in  that  indicated  by  the  accented  vowel, 
as  is  the  general  rule.     l'"()Ilowing  is  a  list  of  words  thus  distinguisht: 


\^: 


^^ 


■^■N 


.1 


L- 


■•- b 


I>ortioii 
apportion 

pathetic  (390) 
apathetic 

positive 
appositive 

probation 
approbation 

probative  (3900) 
approbative 

pertain 
appertain 

perception 
apperception 

perceptive  (3900) 
apperceptive 

percipient 
appercipient 

I)erceive 
apperceive 

tonic 
atonic 

tempt 
attempt 

tension 
attention 

traction  (39<J) 
attraction 


^ I 

// 


^ ^ 


tractive  (39'') 
attractive 

judge 
adjudge 

credit 
accredit 

cliromatic  (390') 
achromatic 

(luiescent 
acquiescent 

quiescence 
acquiescence 

fix 
affix 

fluent 
affluent 

fluence 
affluence 

vocation 
avocation 

meliorate 
ameliorate 

melioration 
amelioration 

mend 
amend 


19.  Distinction  by  Variation.— Writing  in  position  does  not 
always  effect  a  distinction  between  conflicting  words,  for  it  may 
happen  that  such  words  are  regularly  written  with  the  same  outline, 
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and  have  their  accented  vowels  in  the  same  place,  as  in  the  case  of 
poor  and  pure.  In  such  cases  a  variation  of  form  is  introduced  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  distinguish  the   conflicting  words;   thus,  n^- 


poor,  s^  pure.  The  words  of  the  groups  given  in  llio  following 
list  are  distinguisht  in  this  way.  It  will  be  noticed  that  many  of  the 
forms  exhibited  do  not  result  from  an  arbitrary  change  of  outline, 
but  that  they  are  normal  forms,  made  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  outline-formation  given  in  the  }fa>iual  of  Phonography. 
They  are  included  in  this  list,  however,  as  an  admonition  to  the 
writer  that  it  is  necessary  in  these  cases  to  maintain  a  strict  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  outline-building  in  order  to  prevent  a  clash 
otherwise  possible  between  dangerous  words.  It  will  also  be  ob- 
ser\'ed  that  the  principles  of  position-writing  and  of  variation  maj- 
be  applied  simultaneously  in  distinguishing  words  having  the  same 
consonant.-;. 

WORDS    DISTINCnSHT    BY    \ARI.ATION. 


\^ 


\^.. 

^ 

'N. 

r^ 

^ 

^ 

\^  V 

V7 

¥ 

V 

\ 

poor 
pure 

poorer 
purer 

poorest 
purest 

Persia 
Prussia 

poetic 
optir 

parson 
person 

passionate 
patient 

patron 
pattern 

persecute 
prosecute 

apoloKy 
pledge 

separate 
support 


N^N^ 


insuperal>le 
jnseparalilo 

present 
personate 

predicate 
predict 

predication 
prediction 
production  (.iou) 

proffer 
prefer 

preparation 

proportion 

appropriation 

proportioned 
proportionate 


K    ?  \    /7  'V     :^''Prration 
X/  \        \>  abortion 
abrasion 

beatify 
beautify 

birtli 
breatli 


\ 
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II 


k V 

1/^3 - 

'- k 


a. 


' \ - 

.lie... ~1 


abandoned 
abundant 

bitter 
t)ettLT 

tenable 
attainable  (.^Of) 

station 
situatioii 

Tartar 
trader 
traitor 

turn 
train 

adulatory 

adultery 

idolater 

deduct 
detect 

deduction 
detection  (39"' 

damnation 
diminution 

debtor 
editor 

deviate 
tievote 

deviation 
devotion 

(Icferential-ly  (,}<)»( wi 
diffi-rential-ly  (.(<)»« w) 

dullness 
idleness 

steady 
staid 

gentle 
gentile 

cajole 
cudgel 

cavalier 
caviler 

calumniate 
.    culminate 


rc^ 


~i 


...lU -i-. 


^ -W 


calumniation 
culmination 

collation 
coalition 

collapse 
eclipse 

casual 
c-ausal 

except 
expiate 

excoriate 
execrate 

extension 
extenuation  (39>i«) 

credence 
accordance 

quality 
etjuality 

corporal 
corporeal 

screw 
secure 

unscrewed 
unsecured 

garnet 
granite 

garden 
guardian 

gradually 
greatly 

favored 
favorite 

foresight 
ferocity 

forward 
froward 

funeral 
funereal 

available 

voluble 

valuable 
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aspiration 

■  \    2   \ aspersion 

y\     y1               riotous 

^...1...  ..°. righteous 

q                 cessation 

,  0    cJ secession 

--»,      ,-7.,              Misses 
1.. Mrs. 

lure 

-                 immediate  (35) 
1 mediate 

. /~N    /^             allure 

^  ^     _            alkali 

impassionate 

or  C.   ,     alcohol 

^r~J>. impatient 

'T'          '^            impassioned 
anticipate 

jy     jy^            labored 

.0     0^          elaborate 

J.;. -^ intercept  {zM) 

legal 
...CZ-^JZ. illegal 

^_-      ^-^              ingenious 
0> — Cj.-            ingenuous 

learnt 

..(?      C\            learned 

v_,       ^.      ,      invasion 
V3       v^./_  innovation 

-,      _               soiled 

'^ C\ solid 

invader 

^\      ^^-1 —  innovator 

renewed 

—           1 

yrr-^.y/r         ruined 

._^              inviolable 

J'XX  >vrrV;-i       unavailable 

^           reassume 

/        N^invaluable 

v^i^-^ V^       resume 

^              anomaly 

^.      -y^^        reparation 
X^>yZJSf-     repression 

^--^      .^.^jr^    animal 

revelation 

/W^x<^_      revulsion 

20.     It  is  important  that  all  chemical  terms  ending  in  -ale  and 

-ide  respectively  be  clearly  distinguisht.     Those  ending  in  -ale  are 

usually  written  by  the  halving  principle  and  the  corresponding  terms 

in  -ide  with  the  stroke  -d.    Thus — 

.„L/ "LA ^ c_^,l C-. Cs^ W V ^■^" 

I'liiorato,    fluoride;     chlorate,    chloride;     sulphate,    sulphide;     phosphate, 

phosphide;    nitrate,  nitride. 

But  some  words  of  this  kind  arc  normally  distinguisht,  as — 

X^    \^ L I      1     '     y...\ :. 

Bromate,  bromide;    cyanatc,  cyanide;    iodalc,  Iodide;    hydrate,  hydride. 

22] 
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21.  The  following  words  are  normally  distinguisht.  but  they  are 
nevertheless  written  with  the  varied  forms  assigned  because  of 
danger  that  with  slight  distortion  their  normal  outlines  might  clash: 

\\  rile  minute     f    and  not  ._r~1  which  ma>-  clash  with  "^^(  mimlh. 
•'       barrel   VY     "     "  \y        "       "       "       "       N^    bmhel. 

22.  Distinction  by  Vocalizing.  When  neither  of  the  |)receding 
methods  (writing  in  position  or  variation  of  outlincj  affords  a  prac- 
ticable means  of  distinction,  the  resource  of  vocalizing  always  re- 
mains. But  since,  in  such  a  case,  vocalization  is  resorted  to  merely 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  it  is  proper  to  employ  it  only  just  so  far 
as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  that  end.  .\11  the  vowels  of  any  word 
are,  therefore,  seldom  inserted;  usually  only  one,  and  that  one 
should,  of  course,  be  the  most  distinctive  vowel  of  the  word — usually 
an  initial  or  a  final  vowel. 

WORDS  DISTINGUISH!   BY   VOCALIZATION. 


\_....X..... 


^ 


\r 


\. 


\  \ 


pay 
payee 

peep 
pop 

pup 
puppy 

pity 
.  piety 

appeal 
.  appall 

pink 
pinky 

position 
apposition 


0  separate 

.Jrsy..... suppurate 


separation 
.-  suppuration 

ply 
apply 


-'N.-N- 


..'X..  ■V 


.^^ 


permanent 
preeminent 

permanence 
preeminence 

permanency  (39e) 
preeminency 

prove 
approve 

part 
apart 

spirit 
sprite 

spiritual 
sprightly 

be  (35) 
obey 

babe 
baby 

beat 
bite 
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>7 

'1  1: 


■J-.J 

■^ ^-\- 

f ;  - 

-i-n  - 
-1    \ 


beat 
-bit 

beaten 
.  bitten 

back 
aback 

belt 
bolt 

ballot 
bullet 

bear 
boar 

brute 
brat 

time  (35) 
tie 

tip 
top 

touchy 
techy 

white 
whity 

tune 
attune 

test 

taste 

attest 


satisfy  (35) 
suit 

seat 
city 
site 

true 
outer 

structure  (29) 
strata 

strip 
stripe 

tend 
attend 


I     t 


KJC: 


I      I. 


I :l 

( ( 

J  J 


do 
aid 

advertised 
due 

date 
ilata 

dull 
daily 

damn 
doom 

diminish 
admonish 

flimension 
admonition 

decide 
dissuade 

deception 
dissipation 

down 
adown 

did 
died 

drip 
drop 

dress 
address 

advantage  (35) 

age 

edge 

jet 
jut 

join 
adjoin 

German 
germane 

Germany 
u-   Germania 

gentleman  (35) 
aRent 

roiiie  (,J5) 
Ci  lio 
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keep 



copy 

expand 

,_^. y,. 

expound 

^    L- 

stock 
stalk 

curse 

^     c-i 

accurse 

fO                (T> 

squeak 

1 

squawk 

rv 

squeal 
squawl 

-    -v 

god 
guide 

c_     ^- 

glory  135) 
glow 

grieve 
aggrieve 

^_,     _^ 

grave 
gruff 

-- 1— 1- 

guaranty 
guarantee 

far 
,1   .1  ,.  afar 

^  half 

~        ju  ferricyanide 

S--/^-S~^  ferrocyanide 

o^_      t,_,^  ferricyanie 
S>^LiZI.sJ^ilZ^  ferrocyanii- 

.0.0,        ferricyanogen 
.Ss./V..S.v>y        ferrocyanogen 

face 

..S-j. :Sji efface 

fuse 

•  V^. \^. effuse 

e      cp  soft 

.± -^ swift 

V     V'      V  follow  (351 

^,.^7. yl... .flee 

fly 


p  flea 

....>r  fl\- 

c          r  ""-^ 

v o   -N J  efflux 

.     oj>  r     Of        florescence 
.S.,ZZ..  -Nw/^Z        efflorescence 

0     «.    P     (1,  ttorescent 

V^. Ky. efflorescent 

tluency 
effluency 

fluence 
.N.-.^j,  >^_^j)  effluence 

fluent 
X^  ..is-^ effluent 

.-^ ^'^       \ir'''' 

..     ^    veracious 
V^SC^V^    voracious 
avaricious 

,       D     ,      p  veracity 

N^/T     Ky\ voracity 

■^  i    ^\\-         overshade 
.  .    )        r.  overshadow 

theistic  (39i) 
L "t — atheistic 

this 
4>- .fe thus 

say 

) •) ) essay 

assay 

ass 
) -\ ''°"' 

~Z.. .'^ shof) 

,       ,  sure 

_/....  -y..- assure 


legate 
legatee 

law 
lie  in)   . 


r       fT 
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.rZ^T:^ 


.a in_ 


r- r 

^r__r 


e     e: 


r  r^ 

zyr_j?vc.. 


z\- ^ 

...A > 

y\  A 


alarm 
alarum 

less 

-  else 

latitude 

-  altitude 

load 
lade 

loud 

-  aloud 

older 
elder 

oldest 

-  eldest 

silly 
sly 

silver 
silvery 

sleek 
silky 

slit 
slot 

hill 
hollow 

yellow 
yellowy 

air 
ore 
area 

early 
oral-ly 

arm 
army 

remote 
aromatic  (39(;) 

herein  to 
hereunto 

licrfl 

liordi- 

rluhl 
arifj;hl 


^x^_. 


'-:)'-:)  >-^  '^ 


red 
ruddy 

refuge 
refugee 

ruin 
renew 

russet 
rusty 
roseate 
russety 

resistible 
resusci  table 

wear 
worry 

warranty 
warrantee 

mental 
omental 

eminence 

imminence 

immanence 

eminent 
.  imminent 
immanent 

eminency  (39(1 
.  imminency 
immanency 

mention 
emanation 

mission 
emission 
immission 
omission 

missive 

.  emissive 

omissive 

emi)loy 
,  employee 

meet 
omit 


made 
,  aimed 
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menil 
emend 

inortcage  (.29^ 
mortgagee 

imperial 
empyreal 

impossible  (jy<') 
impious 

no 
nay 

in 
nigh 

new 
anew 

endow 
endue 

indemnity 
indemnitee 

infectious 
inefficacious 

anthem 
anathema 


^     -^ 


V    'V 


-Q- <t^^  ■■ 


i. 

1 

■7    1 

uoisy 

uneasy 

name 

enemy 

inch 

notch 

influence  (35) 

noise 

nigger 

negro 

not 

1 

naught 

knit 

knot 

1 

sun 

snow 

sunny 

s 


snowj' 

ha 
aha 

heat 

height 


23.    Whenever  it  is  practicable  to  distinguish  clashing  words 
the  insertion  of  an  inilial  first- phue  vowel,  that  method  is,  gencn 
speaking,  the  best  of  all  methods  for  effecting  the  distinction, 
writing  words  so  distinguisht,  first  write  the  vowel  and  then 
consonantal  outline.    The  following  words  are  thus  distinguisht: 

\2::^.. 

>^ 


b>- 

dlx- 

In 

the 


ai)parition 
operation 

apposite 
opposite 

apostle 
epistle 

position 
opposition 

press 
oppress 

absolute 
obsolete 

absolution 
obsoletion 


\^ 


L  1 


v-^ 


abstract 
obstruct 

abstractive  (i>)b) 
obstructive 

abstraction  (aprtl 
obstruction 

adduction 
eduction 

adduce 
educe 

addition 
edition 

editor 
auditor 
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-WW 
)  j_ 

r  r 

G  C  C 

...n-.-A-...-. 

^..._:X^..._-.. 

^-1 


keep 
occupy 

accident 
Occident 

gorgeous 
egregious 

vacate 
evacuate 

sea 
ice 


lye 
oil 


lapse 
elapse 

allusive 

elusive 

illusive 

lustrous 
illustrious 

lesion 
elision 
illision 

lotion 

elation 

illation 

allusion 

elusion 

Illusion 

alliteration 
alteration 

alliterative  (3900) 
alterative 

rotation 
irritation 

rotate 
irritate 

radiate 
irradiate 

radiation 
irradiation 

radiant 
irradiant 


^^.^ 


"\ 

.X.._ - 

-^- 

••-H 

..<CJ^^" 


^ 

H 

"..£' 

u» 

"0~ 

1-9 

radiancy  (39f) 
irradiancy 

region 
origin 

mix 
imniix 

merge 

emerge 

immerge 

mersion 
.  emersion 
immersion 

emigrate 
immigrate 

emigrant 
immigrant 

emigration 
immigration 

motion 
emotion 

meet 
emit 
immit 

motive 
emotive 

endue 
indue 

numerate 
enumerate 

numeration 
enumeration 

nunuMahlo 

enunierahlc 

innumerable 

nicety 
honesty 

influenced  (35) 
honest 

annoiiMci" 
enounce 

near  (35) 
inner 
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24.     'Vhv  following  (lasscx  of  clashing  wtirds  arc  distinguisht  by 
vocalization : 

a.   Positive  and  negative  words  in  //-,  im-,  in-,  and  />-. 

,7-.      .-^        /^ 


(I)  ^   .^^ ^ '2^ ^^ 


LeKible-ilk'Kible,  logical-illoRical,  Icgiumale-illegiliniato.  literule-illiter- 
ate.  In  like  manner  write:  Laiidable-illaudable,  legibility-illegibility,  legiti- 
macy-illegitimacy, legitimately-illegitimately,  legitimation-illegitimation,  levi- 
able-illeviable,  literary-illiteracy,  logicality-illogicality,  and  the  like. 

Note. — Write  liberal  with  the  contraction  given  in  par.  29,  its  derivatives 
being  built  (see  par.  33)  up  by  attaching  the  appropriate  suffixes  to  this  con- 
traction. But  write  the  corresponding  negative  words  with  the  full  forms 
vocalized  distinctively  with  the  initial  vowel;    thus: 

Liberal(ly)-illiberal(ly),  liberalism-illiberalisni,  liherality-illiberality,  lib- 
eralness-illiberalness. 

(2) -.- 


Mobile  immobile,  modest -immodest,  movable-immovable,  moral-im- 
moral. In  like  manner  write:  Malleable-inimalleablc,  material-immaterial, 
materiality-immateriality,  mature-immature,  memorable-immemorable,  me- 
morial (ly)-immemorial(ly),  mensurable-immensurable,  mensurability-immen- 
surability,  methodical-immethodical,  mitigable-immitigable,  mitigability-im- 
mitigabiiity,  mobility-immobility,  mobilization-immobilization,  moderate-im- 
moderate, moderation-immoderation,  modesty-immodesty,  moral-immoral, 
morality-immorality,  mortal-immortal,  mortality  -immortality,  mortalization- 
immortalization,  movability-immovability,  mutable-immutable,  mutability- 
immutability,  and  the  like. 

(3)  .^^  . » n2 "nz ^^\,  ^-^ rU 'rV 

Nocuous-innocuous,  no.xious-innoxious,  numerable-innumerable,  nutri- 
lious-innutritious.  In  like  manner  write:  Nutrition-innutrition,  nutritive-in- 
nutritive,  nutrient   innutrient,  and  the  like. 

(4) 

Rational -irrational,  reducible-irreducible,  retrievalile  irretrievable  (39c), 
revocable-irrevocal)le.  In  like  manner  write:  Rel)Uttal)le-irrebuttal)le,  recep- 
tive-irreceptive,  reciprocal-irreciprocal,  redeemable-irredeemable,  re(lexivc-ir- 
reflexive,  reformable-irreformable,  refragahle-irrefragablc,  refrangible-irre- 
frangible, refutable  irrefutable,  relative-irrelative  (390").  relevant-irrelevant, 
relievable-irrelievable,  remediable-irremediable,  remissible-irremissible,  retnis- 
sion-irremission,  remissive-irremissive,  remit  table -irremittable,  removable-ir- 
removable, reparable-irreparable.  repealable-irrei)ealable.  repentancc;-irrepent- 
ance,  repentant  irrei)entant,  replaceable-irreplaceable,  repleviablc-irreplevia- 
ble,  replevisable  irreplevisable,  reprehensible  irreprehensible,  reproachable  ir- 
reproachable, reproducible-irreproducible,  reproductive-irreproductive  do'j). 
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reprovable-irreprovable.  resistible-irresistible,  resistance-irresistance,  respect- 
ive-irrespective (396),  respirable-irrespirable,  responsible-irresponsible  (39'). 
responsive-irresponsive,  restrainable-irrestrainable,  resuscitable-irresuscitable. 
reverence-irreverence,  reverend-irreverend,  reverent-irreverent,  reverential- 
irreverential  (39m»i).  revocable-irrevocable,  and  the  like. 

Note. — Religion  and  religious  are  written  with  the  logograms  given  in 
par.  35.     It  is  advisable,  nevertheless,  to  write  the  negative  words  irrelit;i(m 

and  irreligious  with  the  vocalized  outlines  xy^  and  c/f  ■ 
h.  Words  beginning  with  macro-,  micro-. 


Macrocosm-nucrocosm,  macrocephalous-microcephalous.  macrodont-mi- 
crodont.  In  like  manner  write  the  words:  Macrocarpous-niicrocarpous,  macro- 
cephalic-microcephalic.  macrochemical-ly-stry-microchemical-ly-stry  (29), 
macrococcus-micrococcus,  macrocrystalline-microcrystalline,  macrodactylous- 
microdactylous,  macrodontic-microdontic,  macrographic-micrographic,  mac- 
rology-micrology,  macron-micron,  macronucleus-micronucleus,  macropetal- 
ous-micropetalous,  macrophthalmic-microphthalmic,  macrophysics-microphy- 
sics,  macrophysical-microphysical,  macropia-micropia,  macropod-micropod, 
macropsia-micropsia,  and  the  like. 

•\ioiE. — WTiile  in  general  it  is  better  to  place  the  distinguishing  vowel  to 
the  outline  of  the  second  word  of  these  pairs,  it  is  advisable  to  vocalize  macro- 
meter,  macroscopic  (39/),  and  macrotome,  leaving  the  relatively  frequent  words 
micrometer,  microscope-ic  doff),  iincl  microtome  unvocalized. 


c.  Words  ending  in  -uise,  -ways. 


Edgewise-edgeways,  endwise-endways,  sidewise-sideways.  In  like  man- 
ner write:  Crosswise-crossways,  leastwise-lcastways  did),  lengthwise-length- 
ways  (29),  longwise-longways  (35).  manywise-manyways,  nowise-noways,  oth- 
erwise-otherways  (35),  sidewise-sideways,  and  the  like. 

d.  Chemical  terms  in  -ate,  -ite. 

:x. :Xv ^ ^ C: a..-. 


.\rscnate-arsenite,  phosphate-phosphite,  sulphate-sulphite.  In  like  man- 
ner write:  .Vntimonate-antimonitc,  chlorate-chloritc,  chromate-chromitc. 
cuprate-cuprite,  ferrate-ferritc.  iodate-ioditc,  iridate-iridite,  manganate-man- 
ganite,  nitrate-nitrite,  osmate-osmitc,  plumbate-plumbite,  selenate-selenitc. 
stannate-stannite,  tellurate-telhirite,  vanadate-vanadite,  and  the  like. 

e.  Latin  singulars  and  plurals  in  -a,  -a. 


Antenna-antenna,  lamina-lamina;,  nebula-nebula-.  In  like  manner  write: 
Abscissa-abscissa;,  alumna-alumna;,  aorta-aorta;,  areola-arcoke,  copula-cop- 
ulae  corona-corona;,  ferula-ferula;,  fibula-fibula;.  fistula-hstula;,  formula- 
formulae,  insula-insula-,  larva-larvic,  spatula -spatula-,  umbra-umljra-,  verte- 
bra-vertebra;, and  the  like. 
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/.  Latin  singulars  and  i)lurals  ending  in  -sis,  -ses. 

_  s^  N^  -°      _-^_ 

AiiiaiiiH-nsis-aiiiaiun-n.scs,  hasis-basfs,  (jrisis-crises.  In  likf  luanner  write; 
Analysis -analyses,  anastomosis-anastomoses,  antithesis-antitheses,  apothe- 
osis-apotheoses, axis-axes,  dieresis-diereses,  ecchymosis-ccchymoses,  empha- 
sis-emphases, exegesis-exefieses.  hypostasis-hypostases,  hypothesis-hypothe- 
ses, metamorphosis-metamorphoses,  metastasis-metastases,  paralysis-paraly- 
ses, parenthesi.s-parentheses,  phasis-phases.  synchon(lrosis-sn\'(-hondroses. 
synthesis-syntheses,  thesis-theses,  and  the  like. 

/J.  Comiwund  words  ending  in  -man.  -men. 

u Zl. 

Boatman-hoatmen.  churchnian-churclinu-n,  coachman-coachmen.  In 
like  manner  write:  C'hairman-chairmcn  (3s),  clergytnan-clerKymen,  drayman- 
draymen,  Dutchman-Dutchmen,  P^nnlishman-EnRlishmen,  fellow-man-fellow- 
men,  fisherman-fishermen.  Rateman-gatemen.  guardsman-guardsmen,  hang- 
man-hangmen, helmsman-helmsmen,  iceman-icemen,  Irishman-Irishmen, 
journeyman-journeymen,  juryman-jurymen,  kinsman-kinsmen,  landsman- 
landsmen,  layman-laymen,  madman-madmen,  marksman-marksmen,  noble- 
man-noblemen, Norseman-Norsemen,  oarsman-oarsmen,  oysterman-oyster- 
nien,  patrolman-patrolmen,  penman-jienmen,  ranchman-ranchmen,  rodman- 
rodmen,  salesman-salesmen.  Scotchman-Scotchmen,  talesman-talesmen,  tim- 
berman-timbermen,  Welshman-Welshmen,  woodman-woodmen,  yachtsman- 
yachtsmen,  yeoman-yeomen,  and  the  like. 

//.  Compound  words  ending  in  -woman,  -women. 

Dairywoman-dairy  women,  Englishwoman-  Enijlisliwomen,  fishwoman- 
fishwomen.  In  like  manner  write:  I'-orewoman  forewomen,  freewoman-free- 
women.  Irishwoman-Irishwomen,  kinswoman-kinswomen,  singing-woman- 
singing-women,  washerwoman-washerwomen,  workwoman-workwomen,  and 
the  like. 

i.  Correlative  nouns  of  agent  and  function. 


/  / 

Grocer-grocery,  forger-forgery,  monarch-monarchy.  In  like  manner 
write:  Allopath-allopathy,  archer-archery,  arteriotome-artcriotomy,  baker- 
bakery,  beggar-beggary,  blazoner-blazonry.  bronchotome-bronchotomy,  cys- 
totome-cystotomy.  dispenser-dispensary  (32),  engineer-enyinery,  fisher-fish- 
ery, heptarcli-heptarchy.  homeopath-homeopathy,  hydropath-liydropathy, 
hierarch-hierarchy.  idolater-idolatry,  joiner-joinery,  laryngotome-laryngot- 
omy,  lithotome-lithotomy,  misanthrope-mi.santhropy,  mocker-mockery,  oli- 
garch-oligarchy, pharyngotonie-pharyngotomy.  rector-rectory,  synonym-syn- 
onymy, tanner-tannery,  tetrarch  tetrarchy,  treasure-treasury,  and  the  like. 
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23.  Distinctive  Outlines  Once  Adopted  should  be  Used  Uni- 
formly.— It  sometimes  happens  that  a  word  is  written  with  a  dis- 
tinctive form  because  in  some  one  of  its  grammatical  uses  it  clashes 
with  another  similar  part  of  speech  while  in  a  different  grammatical 
use  it  would  not  clash  at  all.  Thus,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the 
verb  prompt  from  the  verbs  permit  and  promote,  and  it  is  accordingly 
written  in  the  first  position  in  order  to  effect  the  desired  distinction. 
(See  par.  17.)  But  the  adjective  prompt  does  not  clash  with  the 
verb  permit  or  with  the  verb  promote,  or  with  any  other  word  con- 
taining the  consonants  prmt,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  logical  neces- 
sity for  WTiting  the  outline  for  the  adjective  distinctively  in  the  first 
position.  Nevertheless,  it  is  better  in  all  such  cases,  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity  of  habit  in  writing,  to  be  guided  by  the  rule  that  when- 
ever a  word  in  any  of  its  uses  acquires  a  specialized  representation 
for  the  purpose  of  distinction  such  word  shall  be  written  with  the 
same  specialized  outline  uniformly  in  all  its  uses. 

26,  General  Use  of  Vowels. — While  the  general  omission  of 
vowels,  as  explained  in  paragraphs  4  and  5,  is  merely  permissive, 
and  while  there  is,  of  course,  no  prohibiti\-e  rule  against  the  insertion 
of  yowels  in  any  case  whatsoever,  nevertheless  a  habit  of  mere  ran- 
dom and  purposeless  vowel-insertion  is  a  thing  to  be  studiously 
avoided,  as  it  will  prove  a  make-weight  rather  than  a  help  to  the 
reporter.  Perhaps  in  no  single  respect  does  the  liabit  of  reporters 
vary  so  much  as  in  this  matter  of  inserting  vowels.  Some,  whose 
manual  dexterity  admit  of  it,  introduce  them  with  considerable 
frequency,  while  others  place  them  in  few  words  other  than  those 
that  absolutely  require  them  as  a  means  of  distinction.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  insertion  of  vowels,  when  inteUigently  practist,  affords 
one  of  the  best  helps  to  the  facile  reading  of  reiK)rting  notes,  it  is 
also  true  that  perfectly  legible  notes  may  be  written  with  the  in- 
sertion of  not  more  than  one  vowel  in  tixc  hundred  words  on  the 
average.  When  vowels  are  inserted  for  any  reason  other  than  for 
the  direct  purpose  of  distinguishing  clashing  words,  the  writer  should 
be  guided  by  the  following  considerations: 

((.  Words  written  with  a  single  stroke,  both  preceded  and  followed 
Ijy  a  vowel,  are  :ij)t  to  be  vague  and  fjifiirult  to  read  rcadilv  unless 
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one  of  the  vowels  l)o  written  in.    Thus  it  is  advisable  to  vocalize  the 
following  words  as  indicated: 

_?*--  apply 

■^-iigly 

.ZI-  ally 

-\ ..  abbey 

-t_i-  aglow 

-/!L_  allay 

.  X. . obey 

_Ss_  -  aflow 

_     '  -awry 

1 
.-'    -idea 

_^-  affray 

.^-.era 

-  I  -  adieu 

JS-_K.>. 

.    ^  ..  array 

^  .  6clat 

„. ■)„  essay 

..T^^  _  arrow 

cJ-     okra 

-J- assay 

..-^v^  _  arro\v>' 

.—--ague 

...l-icy 

.£ —  Ohio 

b.  The  omission  of  an  initial,  and  sometimes  of  a  final,  vowel 
will  often  cause  more  or  less  hesitation  in  the  reading  of  notes  unless 
the  presence  of  such  vowel  is  indicated  by,  or  implied  in,  the  manner 

of  writing  the  adjacent  consonant.    In  reading  unvocalized  Phonog- 
raphy the  presence  of  an  initial  vowel  may  often  be  inferred  from 
the  fad  thai  the  outline  begins  with  the  stroke  form  of  //,  s,  w,  or 
with  (ir  or  el.    A  final  vowel  is  frecjucntly  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  outline  ends  with  the  stroke  form  of  s,  z,  n,f,  v,  I,  d,  h,  or  with 
ray  or  lay.    In  writing  the  following  words  the  insertion  of  the  vowel- 
sign  is  strongly  to  be  recommended: 

acme 

-N^j..  bouquet 

.'^"^S,.  elbow 

_j. ain't 

'.  comma 

.  ^N epic 

-!^K      apropos 

croquet 

eyes 

-.[ —  attack 

cuckoo 

1 
- —  ice 

JNp  .  bestow 

.  L  ...  depot 

-  . Iceland 
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j~   ,  icicle 

!      "^    iland 

j'^     isle 

1         I'd 

:     ''^    Ml 

islesman 

IrT^     Idaho 

...    I'm 

"C islet 

./....      ideal 

_..!..       iodal 

b:....  item 

.'      -ideally 

> 

_  iodate 

1 
^^. .  itemize 

ideate 

-  iodic 

4i^  -  itineracy 

XZ_  ideation 

inrliHp 

.\^  -  itinerancy 

ideative 

J        iodine 

...^ itinerant 

H identical-lv  (3,5. 

i~       iodism 

.X^,.,^^^  itinerary 

X— .  identification  (39/1 

L        iodoforni 

\       itinerate 

a         identify 

_.5       iodoiis 

......^...  I've 

■  l-      identity 

....::^..ire 

^~L.....  ivory 

t— -tt:!  ideogram 

^    iris 

mica 

.17tH?._  ideograph 

...r)     Irish 

.<N o[)a(iue 

W:y__  ideography 

'—    Isaac 

....  \«..-.  payee 

...  r7    ideology 
V       ides 

•^      island 
."^    islander 

y^^.-  vouchee 

_l white 

y 

_...:        idyl 

c.  Proper  names,  foreign  vvordn,  and  rare  or  unusual  words 
should  be  vocalized  as  fully  as  practicable,  and  always  the  first 
lime  they  or(  ur  in  any  particular  ])ic(("  of  rejiortinj^  work;  on  their 
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recurrence  il  niu\  \><j  siU'c  imioukIi  li>  write  onl>'  the  unvocalized  con- 
sonant outline, 

d.  Isolated  words  used  absolutely,  or  out  ol  grammatical  con- 
te.xt,  must  be  vocalized  in  order  to  be  legible.  Thus,  "Did  you  say 
'make'  or  J  take?" 

'  —     '     L/ 


Omission  of  Consonants. 

27.  Contractions. — \\  hile  vowels  are  extensively  omitted  in 
the  reporting  style  of  Phonography,  being  written  only  in  certain 
special  cases,  as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  division,  consonants  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  generally  written,  and  are  only  under  special 
circumstances  omitted.  A  phonographic  outline  of  a  word  that  has 
been  abbreviated  b>-  the  omission  of  one  or  more  consonants  is  called 
a  coHlraclioii.  Most  contractions  arise  from  the  omission  of  con- 
sonants from  art"i.\es,  but  stem-words  also  may  be  contracted. 

28.  Contracted  Stem-Words. — Stem-words  are  contracted  for 
one  of  two  reasons: 

((.  Some  stem-words  are  contracted  because  their  full  outlines 
are  unusually  long  or  awkward  of  formation.  In  contracting  such 
outlines  those  consonants  are  omitted  that  arc  cither  ( i)  the  most 
difficult  to  tlic  hand  in  writing  or  1  :.'>  [he  least  .suggestive  to  the  eye 
in  reading. 

b.  Certain  other  stem-words  recur  so  freciuently  in  usage  that 
it  is  desirable  they  should  be  written  with  exceedingh-  brief  forms, 
and  the\'  are  therefore  contracted. 

29.  List  of  Contracted  Stem- Words.-  Those  stem  words,  the 
contraction  of  which  is  recommended  in  general  use.  will  be  found  in 
the  following  list.  It  will  be  noticed  that  when  ;i  word  is  written 
with  a  contracted  form  the  same  form  fre<|ueiitl\  stands  for  the 
principal  derivatives  of  that  word. 
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CONTRACTED    STEM-WORDS. 


17... 


■4- 

u,.. 


L 


acknowledge 

administer 

administrant 

administrate 

administration 

administrative-ly 

administrator 

administratrix 

advancement 

aggregate-d 

agricMlture-al-ly 

agricnlturist 

almightiness 

almighty 

angelic 

angelical-ly 

Anglo-Saxon 

antagonize-d-ism 

anyliody 


approximate-d 
ly-ion 


"^  ._  archangel 

Jy\ arcliaugelic 

yl archbishop 

^ architecture-al-ly 

-N argument 

d^ aristocracy 

^ aristocrat-ic-ally 

A arrangement 

)_^ assemble-y 


U-  — 


astonish-ed-ment 


( auspicious-ly-ness 

authenticity 

average 

bank 
.  bankrupt 

bankruptcy 

\     baptism 

\.    _    bapl 


■list 


V^^« 


V 


.Zi 

..3,.,... 

-/- 
/ 
<, 


baptize-d 

barbarian 

barbaric 

barbarism 

barljarous-ly 

benevolent-Iy-ce 

Ijenignant-ly-ity 

bisliop 

brothorliood 

busybody 

cabinet 

capable-y-ility 

captain 

catholic-ly 

Catholicism 

catholicitj- 

diallenge-d 

ch.inge-d 

chaplir 
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.  cliaractcr 


.^   n cliaractistic 

— n -  chara<:teristical-ly 

■c— — e  -  characterization 

■c D     characterize 

•  c o.  cliaraclcrizcd 

<r^...  chcinical-ly-stry 

c 

coUect-cd 

-^     coiiimercial-l\- 
.— y^  commercialism 

congregate-(l 

^ congression;il-ly 


conspiciious-ly- 
ness 

p. constitutioiudity 

T\J...  controversial 

"^        controversy 
^  rorrect-ly 

rr:\.  _.  correspondence 

L       _  flanser 

I  dan.i^crous-ly 


i~~- December 

J --.  declarc-d-ation 

Us^  _  dcform-cd-ily 
.l_^ —  del  inq  lien  t-ly-cy 
U-^-—  democracy 
l--=>. —  democrat-ic-ally 

J _  desiKnate-d-tion 

J .  despicable-y-iicss 

h .  determination 

y determinative-ly 

l|  _ —  determine-d-ly 
k__  develop-t-ment 
J        .  devolve-d 
.....  rlignify-ied-ty 

r_ dilapidate-d-tion 

1 director 

X _  directory 

L _-  discharce-d 

J   ^    .  discover-cd-y 


l,„„r— .  discriminate-d-ly- 
atiou 


i  (Hsestablish-t- 

*\  ment 

L        disinterested-ly 

p dissatisfaction 

.  Px...  dissatisfactory 

..  p _..  dissatisfy-ied 

1.^       dissimilar-ly-ity 

|j —       (listinct-ly-ness 

I         .dynamo-electric 

1  dyspepsia-tic 

ecccntric-ity 

economic-ally 

/~       electric-ity 

/~      electrical-ly 

/^       electrify 

(^ elonKation 

..-<■.-.  England 

.  ^ EngUsli 

"^      onthiisiasm-tic- 
)  ally 

\^       episcopacy-al-ly 
e<inivuUnt-ly-ce 
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± 


1 _ 


T 


especial-l\- 

essential-b' 

establish- 1- 
ment 

evangelic 

evangelical-ly 

everybody 

everywlitrt- 

example 

exchange-d 

executor 

executrix 

exemplify 


expect-ed-ly- 
ation 

exteinporaneoiis- 

ly-ness 

extiin't 


extraterritorial- 
ly 

extravagant-ly- 
ce 

familiar-ly-ity 

fasiidious-ly-iiL'ss 

I'ebriiary 


."s-o^  ^  tiiiancial-ly 


hospitable-y- 
ality 

hospital 


^   howsoever 

■ — 1 hundred 

N.^  impregnubk--\- 
ility 

-V indefiitiKable-y- 

ility 

;^         independent-ly- 
ce 

"^         indescribal)li:-y 

2. iudiguant-ly- 

ation 

J    indiscriminatc- 

ly-ation 


X. 


P 


,.y 


-L 


iiidispensablc-v- 
ility 

individual-ly-it\ 

influent  ial-ly 

inforni-ed 

information 

inlornicr 

inhabit-cd-;iM( 

inciuire-y 

instinct-ivc-ly 


_:-]^ 


institute-d 


- 

.  instructor 

\ 

.  instructress 

J 

1 
intellect-ual-ity 

7 

intelligence 

~if. 

intelligent-ly 

< 

intelligible-y 

1 

interest 

rL 

intimidate-d-ion 

y 

intraterritorial-ly 

involve-d 
irrecoverable-y 

.2^. 

^ 

irregular-ly-ity 

L 

January 

f. 

jurisdiction 

4- 

jurisprudence 

■4 

juxtaposilion 

^. 

knowledge 

n 

leglslate-d-urc 

a 

legislation 
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.lI  legislative 

Z\ ..._  leiiBtli 

_.J^  1il>eral-l\' 

^'    '  lil)rTality 

_^ Iihci:iliz;itinn 

, inaKazini' 

luagnaniniity- 
oiis-ly 

maRnet-ic-ally 
majesty 


.7 


luaiontN 


nialiKnant-l\- 
'  y 

inaniifaitiire-d 


,— ^_p^.  manuscript 
Z Massachusetts 


. — -IT-      Mohammedan-    -^ 

ism 

- morlRage-d  ^' 

^    _  natural-ly  ■'^ 

^A.         navigate-d-or        .\Sr^ 

'\ Nebraska  __S 

I 
_, neglcct-ed  I  .\^/V 


.:sy^\^ 


> 


nevertheless 
nobodv 


mechanic-al-ly 


inenioraiuMini 


ininont\' 


nondescript 

northeast 

^~^ northeaster 

JT) northeastern 

'^"^'^       northwest 
'"^       northwester 
'    ^       northwestern 


notwithstand- 
ing 


u 


misfortune 

mistake-took 

mistaken 


November 


omnipotence-t- 

ly 

omnipresence- 
t-ly 


± 
t 


omuiscience-t-ly 

original-ly-ity 

orthodox-ly-y 

parliament-ar\  - 
ly 

peculiar-ly-ity 

perform-ed 

performance 

,  performer 

perpendicular-lv- 
ity 

perpetual-ly-ate- 
d-ion 

perspicuous-lv- 
ity 

Philadelphia 

philanthropist 

I)honocrapher 

phonographic 

photo-electric 

photo-electrica! 

platform 

plenipotentiary 

popMlar-ly-iiv 


so 
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practicable-y- 
ility 

predetermina- 
tion 


predetermine-d 

.^ prediscover-ed-y 


predominate-d- 
ant-Iy-ance 


preexpectation 
JN^         prejudice-d 


perliminary-ily 


^- 


preponderance - 

ant-lv-ate-d 


prerogative 

presanctify 

privilege-<l 

probable-y-ility 

proclaim-cd- 
ation 

prolongation 

proper-ly-ty 

public-ly 

publiratioii 

publicity 

publish* 


publisher 

.  \. purpose 

^/_ rather 

/^_       recover-ed-y 

y^\^       reform-ed 

,/\3      reformation 

.^/V_£-s   reformer 

-/CIT       regular-ly-ity 

x/!Z_       reluctant-ly-ce 

replenish-t 

represent-ed 

representation 

republic 

republican 

republicaniza- 
tion 

rcpublisli-t 
iciniKnant-h'-rc 
resenil)k'-(l-an(  <• 
resignation 
/*\      respectful-ly 


..,>.. 


unanimous-ly-ity 
♦The  participle  ptiblishl  must  be  written  in  full  to  avoid  a  clash  with  piihlic. 


S:  revolve-d 
/^v_  sanctify 

P/:....  satisfactory 
"i^— ,  .  September 
A simplify 

) soever 

g~^  somewhere 
°]\_  southwester 
■^       southwestern 
"^^■'^  stenographer 

1 structure 

^_   suggestion 

|__^      temperance-te-ly 
L-        territorial 

L, territory 

/I  tranquil-ly-ity 

transform-ed 


V 
V 


transformation 


1  transformer 
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.""Ttk-  uniform-ly 
'^"'\_^  uniformity 


_.  university 


"^ III 

f utility 

validity 


^ 


vice-president 


V^        Virginia 
V,         Virginian 
L  whatsoever 

JV_.-..  whencesoever 
Ja^ whensoever 


whereinsoever 


c^\-  wheresoever 
..  /      whichsoever 

whomsoever 

^^ —  Wisconsin 
.^    worship-t 


30.  Besides  the  wortls  in  the  foregoing  list  there  are  certain 
stem-words  that  are  contracted  either  (a)  by  leaving  out  a  weak 
phonetic  element  the  omission  of  which  does  not  greatly  affect  the 
pronimciation  of  the  word,  or  (b)  by  leaving  out  a  medial  hook  the 
omission  of  which  does  not  materially  alter  the  general  appearance 
of  the  outline. 

31.  Weak  Phonetic  Elements  Omitted. — 
<;.     P  between  ;;;  and  a  following  consonant: 


,...L 


..\^.. 


Tempt,  campt,  puinpt,  stampt.  in  hlce  manner  write-  .\ttempt,  champt, 
crampt,  crimpt,  dampt,  decampt,  exempt,  lumpt,  prompt,  stumpt,  swampt, 
symptom,  trampt,  trumpt,  and  the  like. 

b.     K  between  «,fj  and  a  following  consonant: 


Anxious,  sanction,  unction,  function,  extinction,  sanctity.  In  like  man- 
ner write:  Adjunctive,  anxiety,  disjunction,  disjunctive,  distinction,  dis- 
tinctive, injunction,  junction,  Manxman,  punctuate,  subjunctive,  and  the  like. 

c.    Kw  or  gw  between  kj?  and  sit: 


c^C?.. 


' S^-b' ^- 


Relinquish,  vantpiish,  distinguish,  anguish,  languish,  extinguisli. 
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d.  T  between  s  and  another  consonant: 

^  /^ \  -4: ^ y- — 

Adjustment,  lastly,  postpone,  tasteful-ly,  trustworthy,  vastly.  In  like  man- 
ner write:  Apostolic,  apostolicity,  beastlike,  beastly,  breastbone,  breastpin, 
breastplate,  breastwork,  celestial,  coastward,  contestable,  crestfallen,  digest- 
ible, domestic,  downcastness  (32),  earnestness,  enlistment,  epistolary,  ever- 
lastingly, fastness,  firstling,  footstep,  foremastman,  foremostly,  frostless,  in- 
vestigate, investigation,  justify,  justly,  leastways  (24^),  leastwise,  listless, 
manifestable  (391),  manifestness,  mostly,  postage,  postal,  postclassic,  post- 
clavicle,  postclavicular,  postdate,  postdiluvial,  postfebrile,  postfemoral,  post- 
fix, postfrontal,  postglacial,  postgraduate,  postlude,  postman,  postmaster, 
postmeridian,  postmillenarian,  postmillenial,  postmistress,  post-mortem,  post- 
mortuary,  postnarial,  postnaris,  postnasal,  postnatal,  post-Nicene,  postnuptial, 
postpaid,  postpalatal,  postpartum,  postpharyngeal,  postpituitary.  Post-Plio- 
cene, postposition,  postpositive,  postprandial,  postpyramidal,  postrider,  post- 
scenium,  postscript,  postsphenoid.  postsphenoidal,  post-temporal,  Post- 
Tertiary,  post-tibial,  post-tympanic,  predestinarian.  priestcraft,  priest-ridden, 
soothfastness,  stedfastness.  suggestible  (35),  testament,  testamental  (39a:), 
testamcntarj-  (3900),  testatrix,  testification  (39J),  testificator,  testify,  testi- 
monial, testimony,  trustful,  vastness.  vestment  (39"<c').  westward. 

e.  H  medial: 

---K "^  V.  -^ ^^_  /^ -- 


.Adhere,  apprehend,  comprehension,  exhibit,  mahogany,  largehearted.  In 
like  manner  write:  Alcohol  (19),  apprehension,  apprehensive,  comprehend, 
comprehensive,  hardhearted,  simplehcartcd. 

32.  Medial  Hooks  Omitted. — The  following  outlines  are  con- 
tracted by  the  omission  of  a  medial  hook: 

:^ ^ - ^ It b.     -^ --^     SZ---" 

Amendment,  bondservant,  contentment,  charlatanism,  dethronement, 
downcast,  effrontery,  exchetiuer,  former.  In  like  manner  write:  Abandon- 
ment, adjournment,  appointment,  arraignment,  assignment,  astronomer,  atone- 
ment, attainment,  lx)ndservice,  bondslave,  bondsman,  burdensome,  canton- 
ment, carpentry,  coufrontmcnt,  cosmopolitanism,  customer,  detainment,  dis- 
appointment. disbandnuMit,  discernment,  dispenser,  dispensary  (24/),  distrain- 
ment, downright,  downtrod,  enchantment,  enchanter,  enchantress,  enlighten- 
ment, entertainment,  entrancement,  etiuestrianism,  farmer,  frantic,  further- 
more, grandchild,  grandson,  husbandman,  husbandry,  identical-ly  (266), 
jointress,  joint-stock,  legendary,  libertinism,  machinery,  manservant,  man- 
slaughter, merchandise,  merchantman,  merchantry,  momentary,  Newfound- 
land, obtainment,  oftentimes,  pageantry,  pedantic,  pedestrianism,  Philistin- 
ism, i)redeatinarianism.  Protestantism  (3o«).  Puritanism,  QueensUmd,  redeemer, 
religionism  (35),  republicanism  (2o'i,  restrainment.  retainnicnt,  revenge, 
scoundrel,  secessionism  (39*/).  sedentary,  sergeant-major,  sergeantry,  sojourn- 
ment, somewhere,  southernmost,  Sriencerianism  (395),  tantrum,  townsman, 
twelvemonth,  uUramontanism,  vagalxindism,  vengeance,  vice-presidency  (39?), 
vice-president,  westernmost. 
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33.  Built-up  Contractions. — It  will  be  noticed  that  in  many 
cases  the  contracted  outline  of  a  stem-word  is  used  to  represent 
certain  related  derivative  words.  When  this  is  not  the  case  de- 
rivatives may  be  built  up  by  the  attachment  of  the  outlines  of  the 
formative  suffixes  to  the  contracted  stem-outline,  thus: 


:z. 


.11 


^ < - 

.0-^ ^^^ u ^.. 


AcknowledKe-acknowledgnient,  bank-bankable,  change-changeable,  essen- 
tial-essentialness,  prompt-promplly,  sanction-sanctionless,  relinquish-relin- 
quishment,  adjustment-readjustment,   apprchcnd-apprehendingly,  etc. 

34.  Logograms. — When  an  outline  is  so  far  contracted  that 
only  a  single  stroke  remains  (as  ...  /  .  for  advantage  or  \.  for  people) 
it  is  called  a  logogram,  that  is  a  "word-letter."  Logograms  are 
sometimes  termed  "  word-signs."  For  convenience  the  use  of  the 
name  "logogram"  is  extended  to  include  any  single-stroke  outline 
that  exhibits  any  departure  from  the  normal  unvocalized  outline  ol 
the  word  represented,  whether  such  departure  consists  of  (a)  con- 
traction: {b)  irregularity  of  position,  as I    for  it;  (c)  irregular  outline 

construction,  as  call;   or   (d)  any  of   these   in   combination,  as 

1     dear,   -\    part. 

35.  Following  is  the  Ci)mplele  list  of  reporting  logograms: 

LOGOGRAMS. 
\        ,i  hope,  party  ]      \o       i   .speaks,  speeches 

\y,        .1   hopes,  parties 

\j        2   upon     J   punish-ed-ment 

^        2   Pennsylvania     3  punishes, 
punishments 

\j        2  poverty     3  hopeful-ly  (.^9'"1 

\        I  speak,    speech      2     spoke, 
special-!  y 


\ 

2   spoken 

\ 

2   suspect-erl  (39/) 

\ 

2  suspension  (39«>«) 

\ 

2  people-d 

Nj      2  playful-ly  {39W) 
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^ 

2  plaintiff 

X 

I   surprized       2      cxprest 
3  su  potest 

\ 

2  plaintiffs,  plaintiff's 

^ 

2  experiential-ly  (jgwim) 

\ 

2  explain    (38f),    explanation 
(39»w) 

^ 

2  experience  (38c) 

\ 

2  explains,  explanations 

^ 

2  experiences 

s 

2  explosion  (38c) 

X 

2  experienced 

\ 

2  explosions 

%. 

2  expression    (38c        3     sup- 
pression 

^ 

2  explained 

"N« 

2  expressions   3  suppressions 

N 

I  appear    2   per    3   practise- 
cal-ly 

<N 

I  spirit    2  expert  (38c),  sport 

N, 

I  appears     3  practises 

"So 

I   spirits     2  sports 

X 

3  practist 

<^ 

I   spiritist 

N 

2  principle,  principal-ly 

\, 

2  inexpressible-y  (spd) 

N 

I   appearance     2  principles 

N. 

2  unexprest     3  unsupprest 

^ 

1  appearances 

\ 

2  inexperience 

X 

2  perfect-ed-ly-ion  (39/) 

\ 

2  inexperienced 

'\ 

I  particular-ly     2  part     3  op- 
portunity 

\ 

2  be 

N> 

I   particulars,    particularize 
2  parts     3  opportunities 

\ 

2  been 

> 

I  particularization 

N 

3  about 

'x 

I   particularized 

S 

I   beliind 

"X 

I  surprize     2    express    (38c) 
3  suppress 

\ 

I   suliordiiiate-ly 

"-0 

I  surprizes     2    expresses 
3  suppresses 

\ 

I  subordinates 
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\  1  suboidinatioii 

\  I   belong-ed 

N,  I   belongs 

\  2  balance 

J)  2  balances 

\  2  balanced 

>»  2  belief-ve 

^  2  beliefs,  believes 

^        1   build,  buill.  building 
2  bold 

s„       I   builds 

^        2  boldest 

%  I  liberty  2  member,  remem- 
ber-ed  3  number-ed, 
brother 
N>  I  liberties  2  members,  re- 
members .(  numbers, 
brothers 
>>      3  brethren 

>      2  remembrance 

"^      2  remembranced 

„^      I  hrouRht,  beard     3    board, 
aboard,  bird 

^      I   beards     2    boards,  birds 

I  I   time      2  it 

I         I  times     2  its     3  itself 


L 

2 

whatever 

r 

3 

satisfy-ied 

i 

3 

satisfies 

! 

2 

circumstantial-ly 

! 

2 

circumstance 

</ 

2 

circumstances 

f 

2 

circumstanced 

J 

3 

satisfaction 

P 

2 

system     3  self-satisfied 

e 

2 

systems 

s 

3 

self-satisfaction 

i 

3 

constitution 

3  constitutions 

1  until     2    toll,  till,  'til 

2  twelve 


r 

2   told 

1 

t  internal-ly     2  truth 

I 

2   truths 

3 

2  eternal-ly-ity 

1 

2  eternization 
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L         2     turf,     truthful-ly      (.Mm), 
tractive  (396)     3  attrac- 
„  tive  (lA.  39h) 

U        2  traction     3  attraction 


1 

2 

toward 

\ 

2 

towards 

1 

2 

<^xternal-ly-ity 

x 

2 

externals 

I 

2 

pxtravagant-ly-ce,   extract 
ive  (39ft) 

V 

2 

extraction 

T 

2 

instnict-ed 

I 

2 

instructs 

I 

2 

instructive 

I 

2 

instruction 

1 

2 

1 

instructions 

dollar-s     2    do     3    had.  ad 
vertise-d-ment 

I 


.?  does     3  advertisements 
3  liadst 


J  I    dcnoiiiiuiUi'-d-ion 

J         1  denominations 

I         r    divine-ly      2    diffpr-ed-ent- 
ly-ence     3  advancc-d 

I        I   divines      2     differs,   differ- 
ences    3  advances 


f 
t 

I 

1 

I 

] 

] 

I 

1 

\ 

I 

\ 

1 
I 


3  doubt 

2  defendant 

2  defendants 

2  deliver-ed-y 

2  delivers,  deliveries 

2  deliverance 

2  deliverances 


1   doctor      ?.     dear     3     dark, 
during 

I  doctors     2  dears 


I   doctrine     3  darken-ed 

1  doctrines    3  darkens,  dark- 

ness 

2  direction     3  duration 
1   consider-able-y 

1  considers 

2  consideration 
2  considerations 
I  considered 

1  inconsiderable-y 

2  inconsideration 
2  unconsidered 
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/        I   waich     2    which    j    uukIi. 
chargf 

I        I  watches     j  cluuges 


/        I  watchliil-ly  !jy»0 

2  whichever 

/  2  children 

/>  1  child 

7  I  cheer     2  chair 

/  I   cheers 

/  I  cheeriul-ly  (,J9"0 

y  I  cheered     2  charity 

,  2  charities 

/  2  advantage-d     j  large 

/  1   religious     2  advantages 

/  i  largest 

y        I   religion      i  general-ly 

3  imagine-d-ation-ary 

J  1  religions,  religionize  2  gen- 
erals, generalize  3  imag- 
inations 

/  I  religionized,  religionist  2 
generalized 

/  I  joyful-Iy  (39'")  z  genera- 
tive    3  imaginative-ly 

I       2  generation 
^       2  generations 
J      2  generalization 


a/  2  generalizations 

y  1   gentlemen     2  gentleman 

/  2  suggest 

{'  2  suggests 

fi^  2  suggester 

/  2  angel     3  evangel 

/  2  angels     3    evangels,   evan- 
gelize 

/  3  evangelized,  evangelist 

T  3  evangelists 

/  i  evangelization 

/  3  larger 


I  kingdom,  common 

2  come,  country 

__a      I   because,    kingdoms,    com- 
mons   2  countries,  comes 

1   commonest 


^  T      1  extraordinary-ily 


2  can 


2  canst 


2  could 


I  carmot     2  account 


2  accounts 


448615 
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I  consequential-ly-ity 
I  consequence 

.r" 

I  accord-ing-ly,  creature 

2  court,  cared    3  cart,  ac- 
curate 

I  accords,  creatures 

"d 

I  consequences 

0 — 

I  describe-d,  scripture 

<^ 

I  consequent 

0-° 

I  describes,  scriptures 

- 

I  call     2  difficult-y 

O^ 

I  descriptive 

^ 

I  calls     2  difficulties 

^-^ 

I  description 

- 

I  called     2  cold 

<r^ 

1  descriptions 

^ 

2  coldest 

^ 

I  inscribe-d  (39i;g) 

- 

I  skill     2  school 

d-° 

I  inscribes 

e_^ 

I  skills     2  scliools 

*-J 

1  inscriptive  (3911) 

C_J 

I  skillful-ly  (jQw) 

»-^ 

I  inscription  dghh) 

•-0 

2  exclusion  (38c:) 

a-s 

I  inscriptions 

•t) 

2  exclusions 

c- 

2  question-ed 

— 

I  Christian     2  care 

c_^ 

2  questions 

^-» 

I  Christians,  Christianize 

2  course,  coarse,  cares 

3  curious 

I   Christianized 

I  quantity     2  acquaintance 

I  (luantitics       2      acquaint- 
ances 

.^-e 

I   Christianization 

— 

I  give-n     2    togctlier    3   ago 

1  creative-ly  (3900)     2    care- 

tul-ly     (39'"),    curve 
3   carve 

2  corporation 

-^ 

I   begin-ning,  organ    2  begun 
3  began 

I  begins,  organs,  organize 

c-^ 

2  corporations 

- 

I  organized 

■ 
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2  goverii-cd-iiic'iit 

^ 

2  for     3  lialf 

- 

2  governments 

Vo 

2  Phonography 

- 

2  organization 

■v. 

2  after     3  fact 

— « 

2  organizations 

Vo 

3  facts 

- 

I  got     2  good,  get 

^ 

I  foUow-ed     2  full-y 

-A 

2  goods 

'I. 

I  false,  follows 

- 

I  signify-ed,  significant-ly 

^ 

2  fullest 

O-J} 

I  signifies 

lo 

2  philanthropy-ic-ally 

"-^ 

I  significancy 

^ 

I  affliction 

»-D 

I  significance 

^ 

2  from 

"^ 

I  significances 

^ 

I  friction     3  fraction 

Q.^^ 

I  significative-ly    2  self-gov- 
erned-ment  (38/) 

^ 

2  afraid 

— 

2  glory-ied 

^ 

I  ever     2  have     3  however 

<^-0 

2  glorious,  glories 

^ 

3  halves 

- 

I  guilt     2  gold 

^ 

2  heaven 

— 

I  degree 

<^ 

2  several-ly,  savior 

,— fi 

I  congress,  degrees 

^ 

2  saviors 

<r-0 

I  congresses 

^ 

3  value-d 

- 

2  great,  girt,  gird    3  guard 

L, 

3  values 

<« 

• 

3  guards 

^ 

3  valuation 
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Va  J   valuations 

1  I  over     2   very,  every 
3   whoever 

3  2  universe 

'~^  2  everyone 

'>  2   virtue,  avert 

'^  2  virtues,  averts 


( 


2  think      3     thanic-t,    thou- 
sand-th 

(>        2  thinks      3     thanks,    thou- 
sands 

<>         2  authentic  (390) 

V  2   theology-ic-ally 

'  2  three 

■)  I  authority    2  third    3  thrii- 

out 

'  2  theiu 

t  I   thyself     2   this     3  those 

(3  2  themselves 

(,  I   within     2   than 

<  I  that     2  without 

(  I   withal 

)         I   hither     2     their,   there 
3  other 

9         2  theirs     3  others 


J  2   tiierem 

)  3   use  i,nouii) 

<)  I   southeast 

°\  I  southeaster 

'\  I   southeastern 

o  I   is,  his     2  as,  has 

^  2  first 

)  2  w-as     3  use  (verb),  owes 

>  3  used 

-y  I    wish     2  she,  shall-t     2  issue 

^  I   wishes     3  issues 

_J  2  selfish-ly  (38/.  39W) 

_J  2  sure-ly 

__y  2  usual-ly 

^  2  pleasure     3   measure 

^  2  pleasures     3  measures 

J)  3  measured 

/^  2  will 

/^  2  wills 

r  2   hold,  lield 
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f 

i  holds 

y 

1 
1    wharves 

1    while 

J   worhl 

"^ 

T    hear,  here      2   lier 

c/ 

1   real-ly,    rely      2     rail.    roll. 
role     3  rule 

^ 

I  hears,  2  hers,  herself  (3fty) 
3  ourself  (30i;) 

<^ 

I    realize,     release       2      rails, 
rolls,  roles     3  rules 

^ 

3  ourselves  (39i;) 

c^ 

I  releases,  realizes 

-» 

3  artist 

^ 

I   releast,  realized,  realist 

"V 

1    lord,  read     2    word     3   yard 

<y 

I   relieve,    relief      2     relative 
(3000) 

"» 

I   lords,    reads      2     words 
3  yards 

c^ 

I    relieves,  reliefs    2   relatives 

^ 

2  concern 

c/' 

2  relation 

'^ 

2  concerns 

c^ 

2  relations 

1  "^ 

2  concerned 

c^ 

I   realization 

"^ 

2  unconcern 

c^ 

I   realizations 

»i 

2  unconcerned-ly 

O' 

I   relieved 

X 

2  are 

—- 

2  him,  am     3   whom 

/" 

2 

revolution 

^ 

2 

revolutions 

y 

I 

sorrowful-ly  f39'«) 

y 

2 

were,  where     3  aware 

y 

2 

wherein 

y 

t 

wharf     2   whereof 

I    myself  {iojj)      2  himself 
(39iil 

I   almost 


I  men     2   man 

1  immediate-h- 

2  amount     3   movement 
2  mattei 
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"S"^  1   similar-ly-ity 

<^  I  somewhat 

cr-  2  self-same 

•^^  2  woman 

■^  2  stumpt      3   stampt 

c^  I    inillion-tli 

c~i>  I   millions 

'^^       I   Mr.,  remark-t-able-y 

2  more,  mercy 

^        I   important-ce     2     improve- 
d-meiit,  maybe 

^~t,       r   imposslble-y-ility       2      im- 
provements 

a~       I  simple-y-icity    2  somebody 

3  sample 

f-b  I   simples      3   samples 

«-s  I   simplest 

s.^  I  any     3  own 

^j>  r   influence    2  hence    3  owns 

vi)  I  influences 

^_i,  I  influenced     2  next 

— ->  I   opinion      3   union 

..J  I   opinions     3   unions 
2  nature 


»  2   under     3  hand,  owned 

c^  2  stenography 

<:_,  I   when 

<i_*  2  whence,  oneself 

c^  2  only 

cj>  2  unless 


1  near,    nor      2     manner 

3  owner 

2  manners     3  owners 


;__;,  2  nairation 

^,  I   thing,    long      2     young 
3  language,  owing 

_p  I   things     3  languages 

^,  2  longest,  youngest  (39") 

,^^  2  youngster 

,0  2  youngsters 

^  2   unction 


^2) 


2  unctions 

I    longoi     2   hunger-y,  young- 
er    3  angry 

.'   hungriest      3  angriest 
r   singular-ly-ity 

3  sanguine 
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•»^       J  sanction 

i 
t^      2  holy 

1       I   why 

/         I   he 

~^    2  wliether 

I  the     2    a,  ay  (always),  eh 
3  ah 

0      2  southwest 

2  an,  and 

Vi      2  southwester 

.^         I   all     2   too,  two 

,       I   we,  witli 

,         I  already,  awe-d     2    before, 
owe-d,  0.  oil 

,        I   what     2  would 

,         1   ought,  aught     2  who 

r'       I   year     2  your 

I   of     2  to 

C       I  years      2     yours,    yourself 

1         I  or     2  but 

^       2  yourselves  (.soii) 

^        I  on     2  should 

r^'       I   yearly 

V         I    I,  aye  (yes) 

I  ye     2  yet 

n        2  how 

I   beyond      2   you 

36.    The  observation  made  in  paragraph  ,^3  with  respect  to  con- 

tractions applies  also,  and  with  especial  force,  to  logograms.     The 

logogram  for  a  stem-word  frequently  represents,  in  addition,  certain 

derivative  words.    Other  derivatives  may  he  built  up  by  attaching 

to  the  logogram  the  outlines  of  formative  sitffLxes,  thus: 

'        ^      1      ^~J    '~-l        ->       < 

••■- ^ ^                  ^      1        1       k 

Account-accountablc-y-i!ity  (jOf).  begin-heginner,  larKe-enlarge-enlargc- 
inent,  govern-governor. 

In  all  such  cases  the  rule  is  to  place  the  logogram  in  its  own  position 

and  to  attach  the  outline  of  the  formative  sulli.x  in  accommodation 

thereto.      In  certain  cases,  however — those,  namely,  in  which  full- 

length  descending  strokes  are  allacht  as  prefi.xes  to  first-place,  or  to 
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some  second-place,  logograms — an  exact  compliance  with  this  rule 
would  cause  the  resulting  outlines  to  begin  at  an  abnormal  height 
above  the  line  of  writing.  In  such  cases,  theretore,  ihe  combined 
outlme  ma>-  be  placed  in  a    lower   position.      Thus  write    "*    or- 

gduize,  L,  disorganize,  and  not  ;       "    appeonince,   1      disappear- 


ance, and  n< 


)t      > 


These  conditions,    mu.st   contrive,   in   concurrence,    not   content,   in   com 
pliance,  no  cognizance,  was  accompanied,  and  the  like. 

XoTE. — This  is  a  general  rule  and  may  be  applied  to  otiv  word  beginning 
with  this  prefix.  It  is  not  advisable,  however,  to  employ  this  method  of  contrac- 
tion when  the  preceding  outline  is  a  vowel  logogram.  for  o»  com fositioii 
looks  like  the  vocalized  word  olipnsiliov. 

c.    Ex-.     This  prefi.x  when  unaccented  and  when  followed  by  a 
double  consonant  may  be  contracted  by  the  omission  of  the  stroke  k. 

Exclaim,  explode,  exterminate,  explicit.  In  like  manner  write:  Exclama- 
tion,  exclamatlve,   exclamatory,    exclusive,    experiment,   experimental    (.39^:), 


37.  Contracted  Affixes. — Prefixes  and  sufhxes  are  contracted  in 
a  variety  of  ways  and  in  their  shortened  forms  are  altacht  to  a  large 
number  of  stem-words. 

38.  Contracted  Prefixes.    - 

a.    Ante-,  [anli-).    This  prefix  nia_\    l)e  rontracled  to  a  half-length 
nl  attacht  without  lifting  the  pen  to  a  logogram  or  to  a  stem-word    ; 
beginning  with  a  circle-.v. 

t  ..-'^    ,    ,^        i 

Antecedent,  antichristian.  antislavery,  antiseptic.     In  like  manner  write:     | 
Antecedence,    antecedency    (39c),    antisabbatarian.    antiseptical-ly,    antispas- 
modic C390),  and  the  like. 

Note. — Anticipate  should  not  be  written  witli  thr  contracted  prefix,  as  it 
would  then  clash  with  interrupt.     See  10  and  381/. 

/).    Con-,  com-   {accom-),  cog-.      These   prefixes   may   be   wholly 
omitted,  their  presence  being  indicated  b\'  writing  the  stem  outline   . 
close  to  the  preceding  outline. 

CI9     1    -        "j    ^"'^      "~±!. r 
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(■xiiurimfiitation.  exix-rt.  explain,  explanative,  explanatory,  explicii.  t-xplore, 
exploration,  explosion,  explosive,  express,  expurgation,  cxpurRatorial,  expurga- 
lory,  exquisite,  extermination,  externalism,  externalize,  externalization,  ex- 
tra vagant-ly-cc  (J5).  extravagancy  {3<>e),  extreme,  and  the  like. 

Note. — The  backward  «-li(X)k  may  precede  this  contracted  prefix  to 
represent  in-  or  uv-,  thus: 

W^        "^WC '^.. 

Inexterminable.  uncxperim<-ntal  (3Q.v).  in(;x|)ressive. 

d.  lulcr-  {enter-,  Intro-).     The  prefi.x  nt  may  be  joined  t<;  the 
stem  without  liftinf,'  the  \)vn. 

........Z:!? :s^.. ::^._j a :^..- 

Interposition,  intersperse,  enterprise,  entertain,  introduce,  introspection 
(39a).  In  like  manner  write:  Interact,  interbred,  intercede,  interdental,  inter- 
eriuinoctial,  interfacial,  intergradation,  interheniicerebral.  interject,  interknit. 
interlude,  international  (17),  inleroceanic,  interpenetrate,  interrelation,  inter- 
rogate, interscapular,  intertangle,  interangular,  intervene,  interweave,  intro- 
duction (39a),  introgression,  introversion,  and  the  like. 

e.  Multi-.  Contracted  by  hahnng  /  before  circle-s.  (Unvocal- 
izable.) 


Multicellular,  multiserial.  multispiral,  multistriate,  multisyllable.  In  like 
manner  write:  Multiciliate,  multicipital.  multicircuit,  multicylinder,  multisect, 
multi-segmental,  niultiseptatc,  nuiltispeed,  multispormous,  multispinous.  miilti- 
stratous,  multisyllal)ic,  and  the  like. 

f.    Self-.    This  prefix  may  in  the  following  cases  be  joined  to  the 
outline  of  the  stem. 

^^. U ^ -^ J.......'^^^ °::^.. 


Self-assertion,  self-defense,  self-esteem,  self-evident,  selfish,  self-sacrifice, 
self-preservation  (sgkk).  .-\nd  in  like  manner  write:  Self-asserting,  self-asscrt- 
iveness  (joj).  self-defensive,  self-estimation,  self-evidence,  self-governed-ment 
(3.')).  selfishness,  self-possest.  self-possession,  self-respect-ful  (29).  self-same, 
self-satisfaction  (35).  self-satisfied  (35).  self-sufficient  (39^).  self-support. 

g.  Trans-.  This  prefix  may  in  all  cases  be  contracted  by  omitting 
the  n. 


■•0^ t^       ■■■    ^s,  *     - ^^ IP*"  ■■ 


Transact,  transcend,  transept,  transfer,  transgress,  transitive.  In  like 
manner  write:  Transalpine,  Transcaspian.  transcribe  (30kk),  transfix,  transiliac. 
translate,  transmigrate,  transoceanic,  transparent,  transplant,  transship,  trans- 
verse, Transylvania,  and  all  others. 
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39.  Contracted  Suffixes. — Following  is  a  list  of  contracted  suf- 
fixes. In  some  cases  contractions  given  under  this  head  are  not 
really  contracted  suffixes,  but  are,  more  properly  speaking,  con- 
tracted terminations,  the  contraction  taking  efJect,  in  part  at  least, 
upon  the  stem-word.  They  are,  however,  given  here  for  convenience 
of  classification : 

a.    -action  {-eclion,  -iction,  -uclion),  K  omitted. 

(^)      ^^-^ -^ j^ ^ ^ s - — 

Benefaction,  petrifaction,  distraction  (17),  contraction,  fraction  (17). 
diffraction.  In  like  manner  write:  Abstraction,  attraction  (18),  detrac- 
tion (17),  e.\traction  (jSt),  infraction,  liquifaction,  lubrifaction,  malefaction, 
protraction,  putrefaction  (17),  rarefaction,  refraction,  retraction,  rubefaction, 
subtraction,  traction,  and  tlic  like. 


(2) :t V 


^  ^ ^ h 


Injection,  direction,  objection,  projection,  reflection,  subjection.  In  like 
manner  'write:  Circumspection,  deflection,  defection,  detection,  disjection, 
genuflection,  inflection,  inspection,  interjection  (38(i),  introspection  (38(f), 
resurrection,  retrospection,  trajection. 

NoTE.^jRejVf/foH  must  not  be  thus  contracted  as  it  would  then  clash  with 
regeneration.    See  generation,  par.  35;  see  also  par.  36. 

(3) S^ x_ i "^ ^^ ^^ .^ 


.Xffliction,  benediction,  constriction  U7K  friction  (17),  inflection,  maledic- 
tion, restriction. 


(4)._ -.^ .1  1    I  a -N ^- 


"^  I 


Construction,  destruction,  instruction,  iniroduction  (38</),  production, 
reduction.  In  like  manner  write:  Obstruction  (23),  substruction,  super- 
struction. 

b.    -Active  {-ectivc,  -ictive,  -uclive).    Kl  oniillcd. 

«— -^ \ \ ^ ^ ^ - - 

Abstractive,  attractive  (18),  detractive,  extractive,  protractivc,  retractive. 
In  like  manner  write:   Subtractive,  stupefactive,  tractive. 

(2)  I .:S.    \     % x^ -v<^._ 


\ -^  > 


Detective,  ii\trospeclivc,  objective,  prospective,  respective,  retrospective, 
in  like  manner  write:  Circumspective,  Injective,  inspective,  invective,  irre- 
spective (24U),  perspective,  projective,  subjective. 
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'.3)  _j^^.... 

(  onstrictive  (17.  386),  restrictive. 

<^* 1  --{ -I- v-v^\ 

Constructive,  destructive,  instructive,  obstructive  (23).  productive,  super- 
structive. 

f.  -ble,  -bly,  -bilily.  When  I  lie  full  forms  of  Uiesc  terminations 
do  not  join  convenient!}-  they  may  be  reduced  to  the  stroke-6. 

••••■- -^- 

Accessible-y-ility,  believable-ility,  comprchensible-y-ility.  declinable,  en- 
forceable, fashionable-y.  In  like  manner  write:  .\bolishable,  accountable-y- 
ility.  balanceable,  civilizable.  cleansable,  defensible,  dependable,  exception- 
able-y,  extendible,  fermentable-ility,  tiexible-ility,  governable,  grantable, 
iniaginable-y,  imperishable-N',  lamenlable-y.  learnable,  measurable-y  (.3S). 
niendable,  negotiable,  nourishable,  objectionable  (391;),  obtainable,  pardonable, 
patentable,  realizable  (,5,s)-  recognizable-y-ility,  sensible-y-ility,  sociable-y-ility, 
taxable-ility,  transmissible-ility  (38g),  understandable,  vendible,  volatilizable, 
warrantablc-y,  washable,  and  the  like. 

d.  -ble,  -bly,  -bility.  In  \vriting  the  following  words  the  suffi.K 
may  be  omitted: 

!s_ u._.....J .::2....„:^. -n. /:..........; -.- 

Applicable-y-ility,  assenible-y,  considerable-y  (35),  impossible-y-ility  (35), 
indispensable-y-ility,  inexpressible-y,  intolerable-y. 

c.    -cy.    Omitted  after  «-hook. 

V7    '^ U^ -t <u. A _.... 

Hclligerancy,  competency,  discrepancy,  exigency,  flagrancy,  hesitancy.  In 
like  manner  write:  Aberrancy,  adjutancy,  benignancy,  coherency,  consistency, 
decadency,  divergency,  emergency,  excellency,  fraudulency,  frequency,  im- 
potency,  inclemency,  insolvency,  itinerancy  (26/)),  occui)ancy,  omnipotency, 
persistency,  potency,  radiancy,  relevancy,  sergeancy,  stringency,  tangency, 
transparency,  urgency,  vacancy,  vagrancy,  and  the  like. 

Note. — The  plurals  of  words  of  the  foregoing  class  must  be  written  in  full 
to  avoid  conflict  with  rclaterl  words  ending  in  -if.     Thus: 


..•>-4 ^^..-^  ~r \^ 1, 


:^ 

Aberrancies,   aberrance;     excellencies,    excellence;     transparencies,    trans- 
parence. 
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f.    -ccl-ed.     Omilted  from  the  following  words: 

^ ^    ^   ^    ^ ^ 


Aspect,  circuinspect,  expect-ed,  inspect-ed.  object-ed.  subject-ed.  In  like 
manner  write:  Architect,  inject-ed,  intellect,  introspect  (38rf),  neglect-ed,  per- 
fect-ed,  project-ed,  prospect-ed,  respect-ed,  retrospect,  suspect-ed. 

Note. — Do  not  contract  reject  according  to  this  rule  as  the  contracted 
form  would  c!a-h  with  tir^e. 

g.    -ector.     Kl  omitted  ami  the  preceding  straight  stroke  written 
triple  length. 

— ^ 7 


Director,  injector,  inspector,  objector,  projector,  prospector. 
h.    -ed.    Omitted  after  stems  ending  in  a  half-length  stroke. 

^.___^ ___U :^ z:^. .^ 

Abounded,  corresponded,  defended,  printed,  reported,  suspended.  In  like 
manner  write:  Absconded,  accented,  benefitted,  buffeted,  cheated,  counted, 
demanded,  depleted,  educated,  ejected,  fermented,  folded,  gilded,  gyrated, 
hated,  herded,  indicated  (17).  invented,  jaunted,  jilted,  lamented,  melted, 
omitted  {22),  originated,  permitted,  polluted,  reminded,  resented,  scolded,  sur- 
mounted, tilted,  tormented,  vaunted,  warranted,  welded,  and  the  like. 

Note. — Some  caution  must  be  exercised  in  omitting  this  suffix.  It  must 
always  be  retained  in  the  case  of  those  verbs  that  have  related  adjectives  of 
identical  form.    Thus  it  is  necessary  to  write: 


S 


J       [i       ^ ^      y ^ 


I  Blind-blinded,     complete-completed,     content-contented.      i)resent-pre- 

'    sented.  round-rounded,  and  the  like. 

i.    -fie.    Omit  k  after  either  stroke-/  or /-hook. 


Damnific,  pacific,  terrific,  beatific,  morbific.  In  like  manner  write:  Calor- 
ific, horrific,  malific,  prolific,  scientific,  somnific,  soporific,  specific,  sudorific, 
vivific. 

/.    -ficatiov.     Omit  k. 

'  -^    -^ l^......^ M^ ^         

Amplification,  certification,  diversification,  electrification  (29),  fortifica- 
I    lion,  glorification  (35).     In  like  manner  write:    Calcification,  clarification,  cx- 

emi)lifi<alion  (2g),  falsification  (35),  fructification,  gratification,  horrification, 
'    identification,  indemnification,  jollification,  justification   (3i(/),   modification, 

mortification,  notification,  nullification,  pacification,  personification,  nualifira- 
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tion,  ramitication,  ratification,  sanctification  (29),  simplification  (29),  specifica- 
tion, testification  (sid),  unification,  verification,  versification,  and  the  like. 


J^.... 


Coeffirient-ly-cy,    deficient-ly-cy,    efficient-ly-cy,     inefficicnt-iy-cy,     pro- 
ficient-ly-cy,  suflicient-ly-cy. 

/.    -fiil-ly.     When   the   full  outline  of   this  sulTix  does  not  join 
the  stem  conveniently  it  may  frequently  be  reduced  to  the  stroke-/. 


■^ ^   ^    t 


,.._^.., 


Rancful-lv,  hlissful-ly,  canful,  disdainful-ly,  fitful-ly,  Rraceful-ly.  In  like 
manner  write:  Basketful,  bucketful,  eventful-ly.  fatcful-ly,  forceful-ly,  gain- 
ful-ly,  glassful,  handful  (35).  hateful-ly,  manful-ly,  mindful-ly,  needful-ly, 
neglectful-ly  (20),  painful-ly,  peaceful-ly,  regardful-ly,  resentful-ly,  scornful-ly, 
sinful-ly,  tactful-ly,  tuneful-ly,  urnful,  vaseful,  voiceful-ly,  wagonful,  wcnder- 
ful-ly,  and  the  like. 

Note. — When  this  suffix  follows  stems  ending  in  loop-st  the  latter  may 
be  contracted  to  a  circle-5  (31^)-    Thus: 


-V k:-V-X- 


Boastful-Iy,  disgustful-ly,  wasteful-Iy,  wistful-Iy. 

m.    -ful-ly.    This  suflax  may  be  exprest  by  the  /-hook  following  a 
straight  stroke. 

..a.-'!:!-- 


^-=^--t-  ^ 


Rounliful-ly,  cai)ful,  deceitful-ly,  fraudful-ly,  grateful-ly.  heedful-ly.  In 
like  manner  write:  Careful-lv  (3.S),  changeful-Iy  (29),  cheerful-ly  (3S).  cupful, 
dutiful-lv,  liccdful-lv.  helpful-ly,  hopeful-ly  (3.S).  joyful-ly,  jugful,  lapful.  pitiful- 
ly, plavful-lv.  plentiful-ly.  prcsageful-ly,  pridcful-ly,  regretful-ly,  reproachful-ly. 
revengcful-ly  (32),  rigluful-ly,  shipful.  skillful-ly  (35).  sorrowful-ly,  spadeful, 
truthful-ly  (35),  vengeful-ly  (32),  wakefu!-ly,  watchful-ly   (35),  and  the  like. 

M.    -gest.    G  omitted  after  ng. 

-    u    _      

-- ^^ 

Longest,  strongest,  youngest. 

0.    -ic.     Omitted  after  a  half-length  stroke. 

-Anesthetic,  aritliuietic,  authentic,  dramatic,  cmbloiiialic,  emphatic.  In 
like  manner  write:  .Achromatic  (18),  acrobatic,  alphabetic,  apathetic  (18), 
apologetic,  aromatic  (22),  arthritic,  asthmatic,  astigmatic,  athletic,  automatic, 


cataleptic,  catechetic,  c-athartic,  chromatic,  cosmetic,  dial)etic,  diagrammatic, 
diaphragmatic,  diplomatic,  dogmatic,  energetic,  epigrammatic,  epileptic, 
fanatic,  gigantic,  grammatic,  hepatic,  hermetic,  liyperesthetic,  kinematic, 
lymphatic,  mathematic.  methodic,  muriatic,  nephritic,  paralytic,  parenthetic, 
pathetic,  peripatetic,  peristaltic,  phlegmatic,  phonetic,  pleuritic,  pragmatic, 
prismatic,  problematic,  prophetic,  prothetic,  rheumatic  {17),  sceptic,  schismatic, 
spasmodic,  sympathetic,  symptomatic,  synthetic,  tlieoretic,  therapeutic,  trau- 
matic. 


p.    -ing.     The  dot  may  generally  be  omitted. 

..^__^ L_J....._...„„ 


Doing,  niaking,  reaching,  rushiuL,  taking,  trying.  In  like  manner  write 
the  great  body  of  words  ending  with  the  dot  -ing. 

Note. — Caution  must  be  exercised,  however,  to  retain  the  dot  (1)  when- 
ever a  verbal  noun  ending  in  -inn  is  accompanied  by  a  related  noun  identical 
with  the  stem; 


Cover-covering,  fold-folding,  head-heading.  In  like  manner  write:  Call- 
calling,  hollow-hollowing,  morn-morning,  part  (35)  -parting,  say-saying, 
show-showing,  slaughter-slaughtering,  stand-standing,  and  the  like. 

.^Iso  (2)  whenever  the  participial  adjective  ending  in  -ing  is  accompanied 
))\-  an  adjective  identical  with  the  stem. 

....-^- L I -..^..- r 


■•■^--^ ^-- 

Different  (35)-differing,  except-excepting,  last-lasting. 
-Also  (3)  in  sui:h  expressions  as:    I  saw  him  come-coming;     1  heard  him 
laik-talking;    I  noticed  him  slip-slipping;    !  observed  him  stand   standing. 

q.    -ism.     This  sulfix  may  be  conlracted  by  writing  the  s  with 
a  circle  in  unvocalizablc  formations. 

\-^  "N.-u-- / I— TT-.. 


■^      ^     ^ 


.Vbsohitism,  Ijraggardism,  chartism,  dogmatism,  landlordism,  mechanism. 
In  like  manner  write:  .\bolitionism,  .Americanism,  blackguardism,  Bonapart- 
ism,  chromatism.  cocainism,  despotism,  eiiiscoiialianism.  evolutionism,  foreign- 
ism,  helotism,  luimanitarianisui,  libertinism  (3-!),  magnetism  {29),  noniadisni, 
obsoletism  (23),  organism  (35),  paganism.  i)atriolism,  rheumatism,  Romanism 
(32).  Sabbatarianism,  secessionism  (32),  sectaiiunism.  Si)encerianism  (32), 
traumatism,  trinitarianisui,  I'nitarianisin,  vegetarianism,  zealotism,  and  the 
like 

;■.  -/i7.  This  siUlix  nui\  l)c  represented  l)y  K>op-i7  after  half- 
lengths  (unvQcalizable). 

.Absolutist,  Bonapartist,  diplomatist,  dogmatist,  Methodist,  scientist.  In 
like  manner  write;  Advenlist.  aitisi,  pjelatist.  proselytist,  separatist,  spiritist, 
zealotist,  and  the  like. 
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i-.  -islic  {-astic,  -estic,  -oslic).  Contracted  by  reducing  loop-5/  to 
circle-5. 

:i \/ C^i — U> — iA~ ™^ — D — - 

Artistic,  ballistic,  metiiociistic,  domestic,  majestic,  sarcastic.  In  like  man- 
ner write:  Atheistic,  belletristic,  cabalistic,  capitalistic,  diagnostic,  drastic, 
clastic,  eulo<4istic.  gymnastic,  idealistic,  individualistic,  liberalistic  (?9).  logistic 
materialistic,  naturalistic  (29),  optimistic,  pessimistic,  prosnostic.  realistic  (35), 
socialistic,  sylloeistic.  ttieistic  (22).  and  the  like. 

/.  -istical-ly  {-aslical-ly) .  Contracted  l5\-  reducing  loop-5<  to 
circle-5.    Compare  par.  3  id. 

Ballistical-ly,  cabalistical-ly,  egotistical-ly,  idealistical-ly,  gymnastical-ly. 
sarcastical-ly.  In  like  manner  write:  .\ntagonistical,  atheistical,  Buddhistical- 
ly,  capitalistical-ly,  diagnostical-ly,  drastical-ly,  eulogistical-ly,  evangelistical-ly 
(35).  gymnastical-ly,  individualistical-ly,  logistical-ly,  majestical-ly,  niethodis- 
tical-ly  (39''),  naturalistical-ly  (39i^.  papistical-ly,  sarcastical-ly,  spiritual- 
istical-ly,  and  the  like. 

«.  -ization.  Reduced  to  the  circle-:  and  the  backward  shwi-hodk, 
following  the  «-hook  or  a  half-length  stroke.  (Unvocalizable.)  It 
may  also  be  attacht  to  logograms  and  other  contracted  stems. 

— — ^ "* ^ -■ H 

.\mericanization,  urbanization,  amortization,  standardization,  organiza- 
tion, popularization.  In  like  manner  write:  .Xfricanization,  aromatization, 
Christianization  (35),  cocainization,  delonization,  etcrnization,  evangelization 
(35),  foreignization,  generalization  (is).  Latinization,  mechanization,  metliod- 
ization,  particularization  (35).  peptonization,  Semitization.  Teutonization. 
tyrannization,  vulcanization,  and  the  like. 

I',    -/y.     Disjoined  /  omitted  after  polysyllables. 

f      I-       ^      \ 

Accusatively,  antecedently  (38<j),  distinctively  (iib).  I'guratively  (3,900). 
objectivelv  (3000).  In  like  manner  write:  .\cquisitively,  belligerantly,  caus- 
atively,  contemptuou.'^ly,  diligently,  diminutively,  effectively  (39o«l.  grandilo- 
quently, interrogatively  (aSd,  3900),  and  the  like. 

w.    -menl.    This  suffi.x  may  be  written  with  a  half-length  n  when 

it  joins  more  conveniently  tlian  the  regular  form. 

.^_^    ,Zz....^.L r^:^ ^^' 

Commencement,    resentment,   achievement,    commandment,    refinement, 

merriment.  In  like  manner  write:  Advisement,  announcement,  consignment, 
convinccment,  defacement,  denouncement,  disavowment,  embarrassment, 
enrolment,  en.slavement,  feoffment,  fundament,  impairment,  imprisonment, 
incensement.    ingrr.ftment.    intendment,    investment,    lavishment.    merriment. 
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ointment,    pavement,    preferment,    presentment,    ravishment,    renouncement, 
sentiment,  tenement,  vestment  (3 id),  vouchsafement,  wonderment. 

.r.    -mental-ly.    Regularly  contracted  to  J^,.. 

"  ^ac... „^___ 


Elemental-ly,  experimental-ly  (sSr),  instrumental-ly,  monumcntal-ly,  orna- 
mental-!y,  regimental-Iy.  In  like  manner  write:  Alimental-ly  (17),  comple- 
mental,  complimental-ly,  condimental,  departmental-ly,  detrimental-ly,  en- 
vironmental-ly,  excremental,  firmamental.  fragmental,  impedimental,  imple- 
mental,  ligamental,  medicamental,  nutrimental,  parliamental,  pigmental,  rudi- 
mental,  sacramental-ly,  segmental-ly,  temperamental-ly,  testamental  iz'id), 
and  the  like. 

y.    -niental-ly.    Written  with  the   form  .T.    when   it  joins  more 
conveniently  than  the  preceding  form. 

- Y -r Y 

Fiindamental-ly,  governmental-ly,  sentinionta!-ly. 
s.    -nients.    This  sufiix  may  be  uniformly  contracted  by  omitting 


the  M-hook. 


b 


y^ 


Ligaments,  filaments,  ornaments,  sacraments,  lieroditanients,  agreements. 
In  like  manner  write:  Accoutrements,  apartments,  bombardments,  commit- 
ments, compartments,  disappointments,  documents,  employments,  endow- 
ments, fulfilments,  habiliments,  increments,  inducements,  judgments,  languish- 
ments  (jir),  lineaments,  measurements  (35),  monuments,  nourishments,  nutri- 
ments, parchments,  pigments,  raiments,  reinforcements,  seducements,  supple- 
ments, torments,  traduccments.  and  the  like. 

aa.    -mentary.    iV-hook  omitted. 

^-^ ^^^ L.^ cz.. 'r\..^....ziz 

.Alimentarj'  (i?),  complimentary,  documentary,  elementary,  fragmentary, 
rudimentary.  In  like  manner  write:  Complementary,  excrementary,  fila- 
mentary, integumentary,  ligamentary,  momentary,  pigmentary,  sacramentary, 
sedimentary,  segmentary,  supplementary,  testamentary  {iid). 

bb.    -mentarian.    A^-hook  omitted. 

Experimentarian  (38(),  parliamentarian,  sacramentarian. 
cc.    -metric.    Reduced  to  half-lcnj^th  m. 

..^m. ."L^ 

Barometric,  calorimetric,  electrometric,  gravimi'tric,  hygrometric,  thermo- 
mctric.  In  like  manner  write:  Anemometric,  chronometric,  galvaiiometric, 
gasometric,  g<'<)nic(ric,  liydromctric,  liypcrMictrii-,  pi-i  iini-l  i  i'-,  photoinct  ric. 
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d(l.    -ugrr.    'I'lic  n  ma\   Itr  omiHcd  fnmi  this  terininalion.     (Com- 
|Kire  par.  32.) 


/ } -~^-'' >  ) 


ChaimcT,  ilaiiKi^r,  iiil'riiii;er,  inesseiiBer,  passengei,  stranger.  In  like  manner 
write:  Challenger,  endanger,  exchanger,  granger,  harbinger,  plunger,  revenger, 
scavenger,  sponger,  wharfinger. 

Note. — Write  manager  in  full.     If  contracted  it  will  clash  with  major. 


ee.    -plication.    K  omitted. 

~-~ ^ ^ <!^ ^ --^- 


.'\pplication,  complication,  duplication,  implication,  multiplication,  quad- 
runlication.     In  like  manner  write:    Reduplication,  replication,  triplication. 

ff.    -scope,  -scopic.    Omit  p,  pk. 


..^r^^ZI -O- ^ -^^-^ 2^ J^ 


Hygroscope-ic,  kaleidoscope-ic,  !aryngoscope-ic,  microscope-ic,  stethe- 
scope-ic,  telescopc-ic.  In  like  manner  write:  Opthalmoscope-ic,  polariscope-ic, 
rhinoscope-ic,  spectroscope-ic,  stereoscope-ic,  thermoscope-ic. 

gg.    -scribe-d-pi.    Omit  b,  pi. 

)- ± r: "^ X- V..:^ U ::i^. _. 

Ascribe-d,  circumscribe-d,  inscribe-d,  prescribe-d-pt  (17),  proscribe-d-pt, 
subscribe-d-pt,  superscribe-d,  transcribe-d-pt  (sS.i;),  undescrihed. 

hh.    -scription.    P  omitted. 

:_ l^. !^ r^ :Vi....!N^_..^ 


.Ascription,    circumscription,    inscription,    prescription    (17).    proscription, 
rescription,  subscription,  superscription. 

ii.    -scriptive-ly. 

_._ L..-.....!^_„...!:! V^........^^ .^ U- 


Ascriptive-ly,  circumscrii)tive-ly,  inscriptive-ly,  prescriptivc-ly  (17),  pro- 
scriptive-ly,  rescriptive,  transcriptive  (38s). 

jj.    -self,  -selves.     These  suffi.xcs  may  be  joined  without  hfting 
the  pen. 

^ -^ [ ^. ^ "^ c -^ (3 c 

Herself,  himself,  itself  (35),  myself,  oneself,  ourself,  ihy.self,  yourself  (3S)p 
ourselves,  themselves,  yourselves  (35). 
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kk.    -serve-d-ation-ient-ly-cy. 

— - ^-^-_i-::-..-.J^v<l -!V:l.-.x^..-^vn 


Conserve-d-ation,  deserve-d.  observe-d-ation,  preserve-d-ation,  reserve-d, 
subserve-d-ient-ly-cy. 

Note. — Do  not  contract  reservatio>i  or  it  will  clash  with  reserve  used  as  a 
noun. 

U.    -ship.    Join  the  suffix. 

'y b -^ -^  y   ^ 

Accountantship,  chairmanship  (35),  ensignship,  friendship,  general- 
ship (35),  ownership  (35).  In  like  manner  write:  Acquaintanceship  (35), 
authorship,  championship,  citizenship,  deaconship,  deanship,  emperorship, 
examinership,  fellowship,  foremanshin,  governorship  (35-36),  guardianship  (19), 
horsemanship,  huntsmanship,  juniorship,  kingship,  kinship,  librarianship, 
lieutenantship,  markmanship,  marshallship,  oarsmanship,  partnership,  pen- 
manship, queenship,  regentship,  relationship,  saintship,  seamanship,  township, 
treasurership,  uncleship,  vicarship.  wardenship,  yachtsmanship.  and   the  like. 

mm.    -tial-ly,  -tiate-d-ion .    Omitted  after  «-hook. 

^~,     l^ '^ ^ :^ ^l 

Confidential-ly,  dilferential-ly-te-d-ion,  expericntial-ly,  inferenlial-ly,  pesti- 
lential-ly,  residential.  In  like  manner  w;ite:  Circumferential-ly,  circumstan- 
tia!-ate-d-ion  (35),  credential,  deferential-ly.  existential,  expedicntal,  pene- 
tential-ly,  precedential,  preferential-ly,  presidential,  providcntial-ly,  pruden- 
tial-ly-ity,  reverential-ly,  sequential-ly-ity,  subsistential,  suhstantial-ly-ity-ate- 
d-ion,  tangential-ly.  transferential,  transubstantiate-d-ion  (38^),  and  the  like. 

MM.    -lion,  -ation.    Omitted  after  »-hook. 

\      I,      I        '\ \ Il \   ,^ 

Combination,  declination,  distention,  expansion,  (.'xplanation  i^Sc),  ex- 
tenuation, suspension,  retention. 

Note. — (i)  These  words  should  be  fully  written  in  the  plural  to  avoid 
clashes  such  as  stisfetise-suspensions,  dislance-dislentions.  (2)  Inclination 
should  not  be  contracted  as  it  will  then  clash  with  incliuf  used  as  a  noun. 

00.    -Hve-ly.    Represented  by  the  j)-hook. 

V^ ^^     l^    ^     _.Y7 - 

Absorptivc-ly,  comparativo-ly,  deinonstrativo-ly,  federative-ly,  aggrega- 
tive-ly,  leKislative-ly.  In  like  manner  write:  Administrative-ly  (29),  affective 
fi7).  afflictive,  apgregative-ly,  applicative-ly,  approbative  (18),  cogitative-ly, 
collertive-ly,  confcderative-ly,  consecutive- ly,  constitutive-ly,  contributive-ly. 
convictivc,  corrective-ly,  crcativc-ly  (3S).  curative-ly,  dcclarative-ly  (29I,  do- 
rogative-ly,  distributive-ly,  effective,  excrutive-ly,  expletive,  fignrative-ly, 
fugitive-ly,  pravitative,  illuslrativc-ly,  imiiative-ly,  infective,  inflective,  in-  1 
flictive.  interrogativc-ly  (38^/),  intuitive-ly.  justificative,  lucrative-ly,  medi-  j 
tative-ly,  negative-ly,  nutritive-ly.  pcn.'tralive-ly,  petrifactive,  preparative-ly, 


r 
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])robative,  procreative-ly,  purgative-ly,  ijurilicative,  putrefactive  U7).  tiiuili- 
tative-ly,  quantitativc-ly,  recreative-ly,  reflective,  relative-ly  (35),  represent2- 
tive-ly  (29),  retrihutive-ly,  talkativc-ly.  veKctative-h'    vocative,  and   the  like. 

pp.     -lule-d.     Omitted  in  the  case  of  those  words  in  which  it  is 
disjoined  in  writing  the  full  outline. 


\  ^ ^  N 


Destilule,  iiistitute-d,  prostitute-d,  suljstilutf-d. 

40.  The  -ness  Double  Suffixes.— Whenever  a  noun  ends  with  the 
suflix  -m;ss  which  is  itself  preceded  by  some  other  sulTix.  the  double 
sufftx  thus  formed  may  be  written  by  the  following  method:  Let 
the  first  suffix  be  represented  by  its  most  characteristic  consonant 
stroke  disjoined  from  the  preceding  stem,  and  to  this  disjoined 
stroke  add  a  circle-^  for  the  representation  of  -ness.  The  applica- 
tion of  this  rule  gives  the  following  groups  of  words  in  which  the 
-ness  double  suffixes  are  thus  abbreviated: 

(7.      -ahleness   {-ihlencss.  -itbkness). 


.-Vgreeableiiess,  hlaniablcness,  clianucablcuess.  peaceableness,  perishablt- 
iiess,  serviceableness.  In  like  manner  write:  Aniicableness,  believableness. 
chargeableness  (,35),  deplorableness,  errableness,  forinidableness,  Rovernabk- 
ness  (35),  honorableness,  invincibleness,  justifiablenoss,  knowablencss,  laiid- 
ableness,  nieasureableness  (35),  notablciiess,  punisliableness  (35),  questionable- 
ness  (35),  revocablencss,  sotiibleness.  teacliableness.  variableness,  warrantable- 
ness,  and  the  like. 


-alcness. 


:"\ 


I      ^t      "^^t     \  ^^^^'>- 


Atfectionateness,   considerateness,   corporateness,   deliberateness.   discrini- 
inateness.  passionateness,  pror>ortionateness. 


-edness. 

I  I 


\  -^       ■   \l        ^^l 


Addictednes.^.  crabbedness.  nakedness,  scabbeiintss,  unooundedness,  wick- 
edness. In  like  manner  write:  Advisedness,  crookedness,  diffusedness.  e.\- 
pectedness  (39/).  faint-heartcdness  (31c).  hard-hearted  ness  (3ie),  indisposed- 
ness,  left-handed  ness,  numbedness,  pollntedness.  shamefaccdness,  nnconrerned- 
ness  (3S),  wontedness,  and  the  like. 
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d.     -fulness. 


r^      ,      x.^ 


^ •'^— --V^ "A. — 

Bashfulness,  dreadfulness,  gracefulness,  lawfulness,  manfulness,  peaceful- 
ness.  In  like  manner  write:  Banefulness,  carefulness,  dolefulness,  fearfulness, 
gainfulness,  hatefulness,  lustfulness,  mercifulness  (3S).  needfulness,  powerful- 
ness,  ruefulness,  slothfulness,  thankfulness  (35).  usefulness,  wakefulness,  and 
the  like. 

e.     -icness. 

^ -i^-^- M„ !^ ^  ^  • 

Authenticness,  cholericness,  fantasticness,  franticness,  lethargicness,  pub- 
licness. 

/.     -icalness  {-ocalness). 

£ ^ L^^ 3- X 1  .„ 

e—a 

Angelicalness  (35),  cubicalness,  dogmaticalness.  organicalness  (35),  pathet- 
icalness,  tragicalness.  In  like  manner  write:  Analogicalness,  comicalness, 
despoticalness,  equivocalness,  finicalness,  genericalness,  heroicalness,  intrinsic- 
alness,  juridicalness,  lyricalness,  mysticalness,  nonsensicalness,  pragmatical- 
ness,  quizzicalness,  radicalness,  sphericalness,  typicalness,  unpracticalness  (35- 
36),  and  the  like. 


g.     -nigness. 

— r^ S =^ r^ "> 


.!^... 


AUuringness,  daringness,  gallingness,  lastingness,  obligingness,  pleasing- 
.  In  like  manner  write:  Anuisingness,  becomingness  (3S-36),  charming- 
,  desparingness,  exactingness,  forgivingness,  graspingness,  imposingness, 
Mngness,  lovingness,  movingness,  overbearingness,  prcssingness,  refreshing- 
,  sparklingness,  tantalizingness,  unfeelingness,  vexingness,  willingness, 
iingness,  and  the  like. 


ness 

ness.    

knowingness 

ness,    sparklingness,    lani 

yieldingness,  and  the  like. 


h.     -ishness. 


^^. ."^.....^ .Z3^...,..ay, 


Childishness,  freakishness,  hoggishness,  modishness,  roguishness,  selfish- 
ness. In  like  manner  write:  Apishness,  boyishness,  churlishness,  dunipish- 
ness,  foggishness,  girlishncss,  huffishness,  knavishness,  lumpishness,  nuiwkish- 
ness,  pettishness,  qualmishness,  rakishness,  sluggisliness,  ticklishness,  uppish- 
ness,  waggishness,  and  the  like. 


;.     -tveness. 


•U^ ^^~x^ ^'^-^- 


3(^._ 


Defectiveness,  offensivcness,  passivcness,  repulsiveness,  successiveness.    In 
like  manner  write:    Attcntivencss,  conduciveness,  diffusiveness,  expensiveness, 
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impassiveness,  massiveness,  obtrusiveness,  retentiveness.  submissiveness,  trans- 
missiveness,  and  tlie  like. 

j.    -Uness. 

ll.Z!C__^ -ZV 


■-.^. — .^Y^. _: LJ- ^fT-,^ _-<.J\^_ 


Comeliness,  friendliness,  godliness,  loneliness,  manliness,  shapeliness.  In 
like  manner  write:  Beastliness,  cleanliness,  deadliness,  earthliness,  fatherli- 
ness,  goodliness,  homeliness,  kingliness,  loveliness,  maidenliness,  niggardliness, 
orderliness,  portliness,  sprightliness,  timeliness  (35).  and  the  like. 

k.    -lessness. 

.1 


Y^---^ y^-^^^--^^ ^^— — — 

Boundlessness,  carelessness,  dreadlessness,  endlessness,  fearlessness, 
groundlessness.  In  like  manner  write:  Baselessness,  ceaselessness,  dauntless- 
ness,  friendlessness,  guilelessness,  helplessness,  joylessness,  listlessness,  match- 
lessness,  needlessness,  pitilessness,  quenchlessness,  regardlessness,  shameless- 
ness,  thanklessness.  worthlessness,  and  the  like. 

I.    -ousness. 

'O ^ 4—^  ■•- -^  - 


Advantageousness  (35-36),  ingenuousness  (19).    joyousness,  mischievous- 
ness,  virtuousness  (35-36). 

m.    -sonteness. 


..^ :yci£y.-..^ rJ J 


Blithesomcness,  frolicsomeness,  gladsomencss,  loathsomeness,  trouble- 
someness,  wholesomeness.  In  like  manner  write:  Cumbersomeness,  delight- 
someness  (17),  gamesomeness,  handsomeness  (35-36),  irksomeness,  lightsome- 
ness,  quarrelsomeness,  tiresomeness,  wearisomeness,  and  the  like. 

PHRASE-WRITING. 

41.  The  Phrase. — A  phonographic  phrase  is  a  single  outline 
that  stands  for  two  or  more  words. 

42.  Utility  of  Phrase-writing. — (a)  While  the  combining  of 
words  into  phrases  is  one  of  the  most  useful  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  features  of  the  phonographic  sj'stem,  it  must  ever 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mere  desultory  stringing  together  of  words 
is  not  i)hrase-writing,  and  no  practise  in  note-taking  is  more  to  be 
deprecated.  When  phrases  are  written  in  accordance  with  sound 
principles  they  arc  not  only  time-saving  to  the  writer,  thru  the  re- 
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suiting  condensation  of  tlie  graphic  outline  and  thru  the  elimina- 
tion of  pen-liftings,  but  they  also  materially  assist  the  reader,  and 
for  this  reason:  When  we  read  in  ordinary  type  such  phrases  as 
"by  the  way,"  "as  long  as,"  "and  so  forth,"  "by  and  by,"  the  eye 
catches  each  phrase  as  a  whole,  and  the  understanding  grasps  its 
meaning  as  a  whole,  with  little  regard  to  the  separate  meanings  of 
the  several  component  words,  and  with  still  less  to  the  value  of  the 
individual  letters.  Now,  the  more  compactly  such  a  phraSe  is  writ- 
ten, the  more  completely  isolated  it  is  from  the  words  that  precede 
and  follow  it,  the  more  readil)'  do  the  eye  and  the  mind  la>'  hold  of 
it  as  a  distinctive  plirasc,  complete  in  itself,  and  the  more  rapid  and 
intelligible  does  the  process  of  reading  become.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  phrases  like  "cannot"  and  "nevertheless,"  "%,"  and  "&c.," 
have  come  to  be  written  in  ordinary  script  as  single  words  or  signs; 
and  for  the  same  reason  "1916"  is  read  with  greater  facility  than 
"one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixteen,"  or  even  than  "nineteen 
sixteen. ' '  (b)  Compound  words  are  in  all  essential  respects  phrases, 
and  the  principles  of  phrase-writing  should  be  applied  in  the  forni;i- 
tion  of  outlines  for  such  words. 

43.  Principles  of  Phrase-writing. — The  writing  of  phono- 
graphic phrases  is  governed  by  the  following  principles: 

<7.  Phrases  should  be  made  up  of  such  words  only  as,  having  a 
consistent  logical  and  grammatical  relationship  one  toward  another, 
will  produce  a  word-group  that  pos.sesses  a  certain  unity  and  com- 
pleteness of  meaning. 

h.  Phrases  should  be  made  up  of  such  words  only  as  have  out- 
lines that  readily  unite  in  writing. 

c.  Outlines  .should  be  combined  to  form  jjhrases  only  wlien 
distinct  graphic  forms  result  therefrom. 

d.  Outlines  of  words  must  not  be  ctunbined  to  form  a  i)]inise 
if  the  resulting  outline  would,  thru  rcseiublame  to  the  outline  of  a 
word,  be  ambiguous  in  meaning. 

c.  Phrases  sliould  not  be  made  inconveniently  long,  even  llio 
liie  words  form  a  grammatical  phrase,  or  Iho  the  joinings  be  irre- 
proachable. .N'either  should  a  jjhrase  extend  iiuonveniently  far 
above  or  below  tlu-  liin'  of  wriling. 
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44.  The  Grouping  Principle. — The  fundamental  principle  on 
which  the  correct  grouping  of  words  into  phrases  rests  is  this:  Those 
•words  'd'hich,  as  parts  of  a  sentence,  logically  go  together  to  express  a 
single  idea,  and  ichich  thus  form  a  thought-unit,  complete  in  itself, 
aught  in  icritten  Phonography  to  be  represented  by  a  single  outline 
forming  a  corresponding  graphic  unit.  It  is  not  always  possible  to 
apply  this  principle  fully  to  practise,  for  there  are  various  impedi- 
ments to  so  doing.  Nevertheless,  in  so  far  as  it  is  practicable  so  to 
do,  "words  should  be  joined  not  merely  because  they  can  be,  but 
also,  and  princi])ally,  because  they  belong  together."*  If  this  prin- 
ciple he  disregarded  phonographic  notes  will  often  be  ambiguous  or 
wholly  unintelligible,  whereas  by  its  observance  phrase-writing  will 
prove  a  constant  source  of  delight  and  interest  as  well  as  of  practical 
utility  to  the  intelligent  writer,  while  to  the  reader  it  will  be  a  pos- 
itive means  of  legibility,  since  words  properly  groupt  in  phrases 
throw  light  on  the  meanings  of  each  other  and  thus  illumine  the 
complete  sense.  Correct  phrase- writing,  moreover,  furnishes  an 
almost  complete  substitute  for  the  minor  marks  of  punctuation,  which 
for  this  reason  may  in  phonographic  note-taking,  be  practically 
disregarded. 

Grammatical  Structure  of  Phrases. 

SIMPLE    PHRASES. 

45.  Principal  Types  of  Simple  Phrases. — Since  the  grammati- 
cal relations  of  words  are  manifold,  it  follows  that  there  are  manj' 
distinct  grammatical  types  of  phrases.  Of  these  the  following  are 
the  simple  types  of  principal  importance: 

(/.     Pronoun  Subject  +  Verb. 

^ ^    ^  -^    u_  S '^-4  5  ^ 

1  am,  thou  dost,  he  can,  she  may,  it  makes,  we  venture,  you  received, 
they  find,  there  is,  who  can.  In  hke  manner  write:  I  will,  1  have,  1  know, 
thou  rriakest,  he  is,  he  knows,  he  thinks,  she  makes,  it  w-as,  we  have,  we  do, 
you  will,  you  may,  you  know,  you  do.  ye  know,  they  think,  there  was,  who 

*  "The  I'hrase,"  by  F.  G.  iMorris,  p.  13.  It  was  in  this  admirable  mono- 
graph that  the  underlying  principle  of  phrase-writing  was  first  clearly  and  con- 
vincingly expounded.  Mr.  Morris's  essay  is  to-day  a  classic  that  deserves  a 
thoughtful  reading  by  every  serious  student  of  the  art  of  shortliand. 
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is,  what  was,  such  may,  such  can,  which  was,  which  might,  that  is,  that  does, 
and  the  like. 

Note. — The  noun  subject  should  never  be  joined  to  its  verb,  as  this  would 
be  to  exceed  that  unity  that  constitutes  a  phrase,  and  to  produce  the  greater 
unity  of  an  entire  sentence. 


b.     Au.Kiliarv  Verb  +  Main  Verb. 


..j^..i±x ^ V 


Should  be,  may  prefer,  can  keep,  could  find,  shall  be,  will  thrust,  was  made 
would  say,  has  been.  In  like  manner  write:  Should  subject,  may  make,  can 
be,  could  think,  shall  have,  will  be,  would  remain,  has  done,  been  done,  been 
taken,  have  done,  have  known,  and  the  like. 

c.     Verb  +  Object. 


Let  him,  solicits  them,  find  nothing,  does  this,  teach  music,  wisht  it,  en- 
abled them,  import  text-books,  thank  you.  In  like  manner  write:  Make 
changes,  know  nothing,  have  claims,  survey  them,  prepare  yourself,  take 
place,  break  ground,  dress  themselves,  cherish  another,  justify  that,  keep 
something,  greet  you,  face  her,  and  the  like. 

d.     Verb  +  Complement. 


Be  able,  is  full,  are  likely,  was  better,  keep  clear,  am  sure,  were  received. 
In  like  manner  write:  Be  ready,  are  such,  was  small,  make  sure,  seems  likely, 
were  positive,  is  done,  looks  interesting,  grows  better,  turn  i)ale,  appears  evi- 
dent, sounds  beautiful,  and  the  like. 


e.     Verb  +  Preposition. 


Enter  upon,  look  into,  went  down,  go  thru,  send  for,  go  from.  In  like 
manner  write:  Open  into,  went  under,  went  upon,  went  above,  went  across, 
went  below,  call  upon,  open  upon,  enter  into,  go  without,  look  thru,  went 
after,  went  up,  went  underneatli,  went  about,  went  beside,  went  l)ctween,  call 
for,  go  down,  go  into,  go  across,  look  upon,  send  after. 

/.     Verb  +  Infinitive. 


Dure  iiiak<-,  dan-  say  (7.|(),  hcl|)  receive,  need  know,  want  to  make,  in- 
(  line  to  think,  intend  to  look.  In  Hke  manner  write:  I'Ica.sc  answer,  go  tind, 
lend  to  make,  mean  to  mention,  meant  to  report,  went  to  make,  went  to  rei)b-, 
went  to  lind,  try  to  have  (gS").  anil  the  like. 
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g.     Adjective  +  Infinitive. 

<l^    ^^ ^ .^ _..-N^_A.-^_ 

Sure  to  im-ntion,  anxious  to  recL'ive  (.84/) ,  inclined  to  lliiuk,  bound  to  believe, 
sent  to  makf,  prone  to  think,  able  to  find  (loi/),  likely  to  have  (9Sa)-  I"  'ike 
manner  write:  Hound  to  make,  sent  to  direct,  sure  to  be  (841).  certain  to 
have  (loi/),  liable  to  make  (loi/),  and  the  like. 

//.     Preposition  +  Object. 

-- ^-^---T-^^ 

At  present,  by  labor,  for  this,  from  Massachusetts,  in  behalf,  of  employ- 
ment, to  memory.  In  like  manner  write:  At  college,  by  means,  by  them,  for 
work,  from  him,  in  that,  of  most,  on  this,  to  it,  with  them,  against  time  (826), 
at  breakfast,  thru  regions,  on  time,  with  judgment,  at  Minneapolis,  in  circula- 
tion, thru  machinery,  in  need,  and  the  like. 

i.     To  (as  the  sign  of  the  intinitive)  +  Verb. 


To  come,  to  go,  to  look,  to  rage,  to  make,  to  improve,  to  sell,  to  seem. 
In  like  manner  write:  To  keep,  to  gain,  to  lay,  to  raise,  to  mention,  to  embel- 
lish, to  sin,  to  sing,  to  wear,  to  call,  to  glance,  to  shelve,  to  analyse,  to  care,  to 
grow,  to  part,  to  build,  to  treat,  to  doubt,  to  dread,  to  cheat,  to  ciualify,  to 
create,  to  guard,  to  fight,  to  evade,  to  threaten,  and  the  like. 


j.     Adverb  +  Preposition. 


._n__1..„ 


Over  against,  round  about,  out  of  (gsb),  along  with,  in  between,  down 
below,  outside  of  (956),  inside  of,  alongside  of,  into,  onto. 

k.    Demonstrative  or  Personal  Pronoun  +  Relative  Pronoun. 

- -V    \ -^-    ^->----^ 


That  which,  they  that,  those  who,  this  that,  these  wliich,  one  who,  we 
that.  In  like  manner  write:  That  that,  they  who,  those  that,  those  which, 
this  which,  one  that,  one  which,  we  who,  many  that,  many  which,  many  who, 
and  the  like. 
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/.     Modifier  +  Word  Modified. 
jjoTE. — The  modifier  may  either  precede  or  follow    the  word   modified 

:zu _ - 


(i)     Adjective  +  Noun. 

\^... 


\   variety,    large   proportion,    two   months,    same   reason,    modern   times 
(826),  no  place.     In  like  manner  write:     Three  weeks,  full  force,  European  m- 
terests,  several  portions,  political  relations 
no  time,  latter  part,  and  the  like. 


rich  man.  miich  money,  one  day. 


(2)     Noun  (used  as  adjective)  +  Noun. 


Winter  evening,  rail  fence,  wall-paper  (42b),  schoolgirl  (42;)),  man's  estate, 
father's  intention.  In  like  manner  write;  Love  affair.  California  courts,  war- 
time, world-power,  rock  climbing,  handbook,  playground,  apple-tree,  wage- 
earner,  wedding-day  (83) .  eye-witness,  heart-searchings.  text-book  (79c).  and 
the  like. 


(3)     .\djective  +  .\dverb. 


So  little,  always  sure,  strikingly  apparent,  too  expensive,  how  far.  well 
disposed.  In  like  manner  write:  Badly  prepared,  very  lociuacious.  better 
known,  more  reasonable,  rather  doubtful,  very  good,  quite  sure,  scarcely 
necessary,  little  changed,  much  stronger,  more  evident,  and  the  hke. 

(4)     Verb  +  Adverb. 


-Need  not,  is  never,  was  then,  went  back,  send  forth,  look  forward.  In 
like  manner  write:  Does  not,  was  always,  go  thither,  lies  there,  go  ahead, 
stand  aside,  look  abroad,  ran  away,  comes  forward,  afterwards  found,  anfl 
the  like. 

(5)     Adverb  +  Adverb. 


V 


Soon  after,  ill-advisedly  (42/'),  (luitc  clearly,  very  respectfully,  rather 
finely,  hardly  enough.  In  like  manner  write:  Very  earnestly,  finite  sulhciently. 
too  fiuickly,  somewhat  farther,  how  rapidly,  long  afterward,  just  above,  far 
below,  never  before,  hardlv  likely,  very  seldom,  too  often,  and  tlie  like. 
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m.     Conjunction  -f-  Word  Connected. 

.\nd  trained,  and  therefore,  or  excused,  or  monopoly,  but  make,  but 
many.  In  like  manner  write:  And  that,  and  losses,  and  their,  and  family,  or 
Rold.  or  remain,  or  exerci.se,  or  merry,  but  you,  but  such,  but  most,  but  some, 
and  the  like. 

COMPOUND    PHRASES. 

46.  Combination  of  Simple  Types. — It  will  he  observed  that 
all  the  phrases  of  the  various  types  given  in  I  ho  last  foregoing  par- 
agraph are  what  may  be  called  simjilc  phrases,  consisting,  as  they 
do,  of  but  two  words  each,  each  word  forming  a  distinct  grammatical 
element  of  the  phrase.  Longer  phrases,  comprising  three,  four,  and 
more  words  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  simple  types. 
The  principal  classes  of  compoimd  phrases  are  formed — 

a.  By  combining  tjpes  a  and  c: 

Pronoun  Subject  +  Verb 

A^erb  +  Object. 

I  take  them,  lie  does  this,  slie  makes  it,  he  receives  notice,  we  have  that, 
whom  you  represent.  In  like  manner  write:  You  received  it,  he  knows  noth- 
ing, 1  call  her,  and  the  like. 

b.  By  combining  types  ti  and  d: 

Pronoun  Subject  +  Verb 

Verb  +  Complement. 


■j;;^ <U"  y-- 


1  am  ready,  he  was  rijilit,  she  was  wrong,  it  seems  likely,  you  are  ixjsitive, 
we  were  anxious.  In  like  manner  write:  I  am  sure,  he  was  trying,  she  seems 
miserable,  we  are  informed,  you  are  observed,  they  were  received,  he  looks 
forward,  it  looks  douljtful,  it  seems  probable,  this  is  terrible  (72),  who  was 
represented,  what  was  done,  and  the  likf. 

f.     By  combining  types  c  and  //; 

Verb  +  Preposition 

Preposition  -f  Object. 


Call  upon  us,  came  round  him,  go  thru  it,  enter  upon  it  (loiii),  look  into 
it  (loiu),  ran  behind  time  (826).  In  like  manner  write:  Looks  upon  it,  send 
after  them,  went  after  it,  calls  for  this,  asks  after  lier,  .seeks  for  them,  depend 
upon  it  (loia).  and  the  like. 
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d.     By  combining  types  /  and  It: 
Adverb  +  Preposition 

Preposition  +  Object. 


^-^ -^ } :^^-^-^ 


1 

Alongside  of  it  (95/'),  round  about  them,  along  with  this,  out  of  which 
(956),  over  against  it,  inside  of  it  (956).  in  between  them. 

e.     By  combining  a  noun  or  pronoim  wnth  type  h:  (preposition 

+  object). 


House  of  congress,  presence  of  mind,  one  of  them,  either  of  them,  which 
of  them  (956),  such  of  them,  sum  of  money  (»4e),  board  of  trade.  In  like  man- 
ner write:  Absence  of  mind,  price  of  victory  (84c),  house  of  (84c)  parliament 
(29),  member  of  congress,  member  of  parliament,  one  of  us  (90a),  what  of  that, 
neither  of  us,  any  of  them,  many  of  us,  something  of  that,  anything  of  that, 
and  the  like. 

f.  By  combining  one  or  more  auxiliary  verbs  with  the  main 
verb  in  types  a,  c,  d,  e,  f,  i,  or  in  any  of  the  compound  types  into 
which  these  enter: 

(i)     Type  a  (pronoun  subject  +  verb)  with  compound  verb: 


I  have  done,  he  can  be,  she  may  make,  it  has  been,  we  were  having,  you 
may  mention.  In  like  manner  write:  They  may  seem,  you  may  be,  this  is 
taken  (72),  that  is  done,  these  were  inspected,  I  have  been  receiving  (93/).  he 
may  be  reducing,  she  might  have  been  received,  1  might  have  taken,  and  the 
like. 

(2)  Type  c  (verb  +  object)  with  compound  verb: 

-^ ^ -1 -^^^ 1^ 7 - 

Can  receive  them,  miglit  reduce  tliem,  may  reject  them,  nnist  make  this 
(80A:),  could  admit  some,  would  mend  it.  In  like  manner  write:  Shall  do  this, 
has  seen  tliem  (72),  shall  find  us,  can  make  tliem,  may  direct  us  (you),  might 
produce  them,  must  mention  us,  could  do  it  (loiu),  would  employ  liim,  did 
impress  it,  should  permit  him,  and  the  like. 

(3)  Type  d  (verl)  +  complement)  with  compound  vcrl). 

..-^^:rCl... _ „..,, -^ ^ % — 


.^^. 

Must  be  ready,  may  be  right,  miglit  seem  likely,  can  be  reasonable,  could 
be  wrong,  has  been  decent.     In  like  manner  write;     Can  l)c  latioiial,  may  be 
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I)roud.  imisl  be  Irutlifiil  (8o*).  shall  be  Krcat,  will  be  careful,  could  be  wroiiK, 
might  seem  certain,  should  be  prudent,  would  be  perfect,  and  the  like. 

(4)     Type  e  (verb  +  preposition)  with  compound  verb: 


Can  enter  upon,  must  look  into  (8o^').  'las  Konc  down,  sliall  enter  into, 
can  go  without,  minht  look  upon.  In  like  manner  write:  Must  go  along,  can 
enter  into,  might  call  upon,  must  look  thru,  should  call  for,  and  the  like. 

(5)     Type/  (verb  +  infinitive)  with  compound  verb: 


/!_ 


\. 


Will  try  to  have  (osii),  will  please  answer,  will  want  to  make,  is  inclined 
to  think,  was  meant  to  notify  (84O,  must  mean  to  be  (So/c,  84;).  In  like  man- 
ner write:  Might  seem  to  imply,  might  appear  to  prove,  must  seem  to  be 
(8ofe,  72,  115),  would  tend  to  define,  should  endeavor  to  make,  and  the  like. 


(6) 


Type  i  {to  -\-  verb)  with  compound  verb: 


^  V 


To  have  been  (86d),  to  have  done,  to  have  taken,  to  have  been  received, 
to  have  been  represented,  to  have  been  known.  In  like  manner  write:  To  have 
sent,  to  have  seen,  to  have  believed,  to  have  loved,  to  have  justified,  to  have 
unified,  to  have  been  rejected,  to  have  been  carried,  to  have  been  gaged,  to 
have  been  establisht,  to  have  been  used,  to  have  been  shown,  and  the  like. 

g.  By  combining  a  modifier — an  adjective  (or  a  noun  or  pro- 
novm  used  as  such)  or  an  adverb — with  a  noun,  pronoun,  adjective, 
or  adverb  found  in  any  simple  or  compound  type  of  phrase: 

(i)     Type  a  (pronoun  subject  +  verb)  with  modified  verb: 


-0- 

1  may  not,  you  will  never,  we  have  now,  he  has  not,  we  can  not  (75),  thou 
shalt  not.  In  like  manner  write:  That  has  not,  this  has  never  (72),  you  must 
certainly  (72),  it  will  never  (o8u),  he  came  forward,  I  think  so,  I  suppose  not, 
he  said  so,  we  never  know  (75),  you  never  find  (75),  he  never  said,  and  the  like. 

(2)     Tj'pe  b  (au-xiliary  +  main  verb)  with  modified  verb: 

-x^- - ^ -   ^  -  - ^ 


Should  not  l;e,  can  not  expect  (loid),  could  never  be,  shall  never  be, 
shall  not  have,  will  surely  be.  In  like  manner  write;  May  not  do  (loiJ),  can 
never  send,  must  not  be  (80A:),  could  not  say,  did  not  do  .(ioi<i),  may  never 
know,  might  not  do,  would  never  succeed,  should  not  anticipate,  will  not 
expect  (loid),  must  surely  know  (80A:),  can  liardly  promise  (81),  and  the  like. 
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(3)     Type  c  (verb  +  object)  with  modified  object. 


Ls     Vf 


Alakes  no  difference,  received  tiiis  letter,  takes  no  notice,  asks  anothej 
•  iiiestion,  does  no  harm,  permits  their  receipt.  In  like  manner  write:  Maki- 
some  impression,  show  some  resentment  (391V)  place  no  confidence  (113), 
used  some  expressions  (sSc),  receives  no  information  (29),  gives  no  opinion, 
made  many  enemies,  takes  this  occasion,  broke  his  ongaRement,  made  my 
record,  took  some  risk,  show^ed  some  perturbation. 

(4)  Type  d   (verb  +  complement)    with  modified  complement. 

Are  very  likely,  was  most  respectable  (8oi),  were  quite  satisfactory,  was 
much  rejoiced  (82<i),  were  very  many,  were  more  perfect  (39/).  In  like  tiianner 
write:  Is  very  careful  (39»0.  are  quite  sufificient  (39^),  was  most  truthful 
(39'«),  were  quite  content  (113),  was  surely  expected  (39!',  39/),  and  the  like. 

(5)  Tj-pe  r  (verb  +  preposition)  with  modified  \-erb: 


n 


^. 


Enters  not  upon,  went  not  down,  goes  not  into,  sends  not  for,  never  calls 
upon,  never  enters  into,  never  sent  after.  In  like  manner  write:  Looks  not 
into,  stand  not  upon,  goes  not  under,  never  went  into,  never  called  for.  never 
went  about,  and  the  like. 

(6)  Type  f  (verb  +  infinitive)  with  modified  verb: 

^^ — ■  «i — y       .        -s 

^ ^-^ " T 

\eed  not  know,  meant  not  to  mention,  wants  not  to  urge,  not  inclined 
to  think,  not  supposed  to  have  (95a),  never  known  to  receive,  and  the  like. 

(7)  Type  g  (adjective  +  infinitive)  with  modified  adjective: 


^ 


o^ 


::y^.. 


Rather  inclined  to  tliink.  \cry  likely  to  have  (95<i),  quite  sure  to  be  (84«), 
somewhat  liable  to  be  (84O.  pretty  sure  to  know  (84;).  very  certain  to  find 
f84j),  and  the  like. 

(8)     Type  h  (preposition  +  object)  witli  modified  object: 


In  his  work,  for  the  matter,  in  our  behalf  (99(),  by  all  means  (gS/M,  111 
that  place,  on  this  occasion.  In  like  manner  write:  I-'or  this  purpose,  to  my 
knowledfic,  in  my  judKment,  on  this  account,  in  the  mean  time,  to  her  lovers, 
upon  her  account,  inuler  the  sun,  by  our  labor  (ygc),  for  this  reason,  in  his 
employment  (93^),  to  their  memory  (.S6(/),  and  the  like. 
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h.     By   connecting   two  coijrdinalc   words   by    moans  of  a   con- 


junction: 


V' 


1. 


/ 


Above  and  beyond,  again  and  aKain  (^846),  man  and  wife,  many  and 
I  many,  sucli  and  such,  whether  or  not  (loirf).  In  like  manner  write:  Far 
'  and  near,  east  and  west  (846),  north  and  south  (84b),  two  or  three  (84g),  more 
'  or  less  (84g).  rii;lit  or  wronu,  hotter  and  better  (84/>),  belter  or  worse  (8|g), 
I    and  the  like. 

i.     By  joining  a  conjunction  (or  an  adverb  used  as  a  conjunction) 
before  any  of  the  simple  or  compound  types  of  phrase. 

(i)     Conjunction  before  type  a  (pronoun  subject  +  verb): 

^.. kZ I... 


And  you  will,  but  you  are,  and  it  is,  or  you  may,  when  I  am,  if  you  have. 
In  like  manner  write:  And  we  think,  for  it  is,  tho  he  may,  whenever  he  can, 
how  it  was,  since  it  is,  altho  it  may,  hence  it  follows,  thus  it  is,  yet  he  may, 
when  you  know,  why  you  are,  and  the  like. 

(2)     Conjunction  before  type  b  (auxiliary  +  main  verb) : 


■■'-'^v^- \~ 


,.ZX,. 


But  may  prefer,  and  would  think  (75),  or  may  make,  but  might  mention, 
and  will  be,  or  must  reply.  In  like  manner  write:  And  will  answer,  and  would 
judge  (75),  and  will  try,  but  can  make,  but  could  do,  but  may  be  (115).  or 
may  direct,  or  can  obtain,  or  must  reject  (80A;).  and  the  like. 

(3)     Conjunction  before  type  r  (verb  +  object) : 


~i 


And  let  him,  and  finding  this,  but  make  them,  Inil  kept  that,  or  made 
mention,  or  received  another.  In  like  manner  write:  And  took  advantage, 
and  brought  suit,  and  called  them,  and  found  nothing,  but  gained  time,  but 
gave  reasons,  but  received  nothing,  but  applied  this,  or  cau.^cd  him.  or  call 
them,  or  get  judgment,  or  render  judgment,  and  the  like. 

(4)     Conjunction  before  type  d  (verb  +  complement) : 

■^ - 

And  were  received,  and  looks  interesting  iiOP).  but  are  unable,  but  am 
sure,  or  make  certain  (586).  or  seems  likely.  In  like  manner  write;  And 
were  positive,  and  grows  better,  and  turned  pale,  but  are  likely,  but  kept 
clear,  but  am  certain  (586),  but  are  such,  or  are  independent,  or  appears  evi- 
dent, or  makes  evident,  and  the  like. 
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(5)     Conjunction  before  type  e  (verb  +  preposition) : 

...^ ^ - 


And  look  into,  and  call  upon,  but  went  down,  but  came  round,  or  went 
upon,  or  calls  for.  In  like  manner  write:  And  calls  into,  and  takes  into,  and 
look  thru,  and  depend  upon,  but  go  thru,  but  call  for,  but  wanders  into,  but 
went  imder,  or  drift  into,  or  went  above,  or  remain  upon,  and  the  like. 

(6)  Conjunction  before  type  /  (verb  +  infinitive) : 

-^ ^ w= ^^ ^ :^ ^ 

And  dare  say  (74c)  and  tend  to  make,  but  meant  to  be  (84;),  but  went  to 
find  (84!).  or  want  to  know  (84O,  or  expect  to  have  ipsa),  In  like  manner 
write:  And  dare  make,  and  try  to  have  (9511),  and  desire  to  make  (84/),  and 
like  to  have  (95a),  but  want  to  have  (84O.  but  mean  to  receive,  but  went  to 
make,  but  proved  to  be  (84/),  and  the  like. 

(7)  Conjunction  before  type  g  (adjective  +  infinitive): 

..^ 


-iz- V^^ 

And  liable  to  make  (84/),  and  prone  to  believe,  but  sure  to  mention  (84J), 
but  able  to  find  (84/),  or  likely  to  have  (95a),  or  liable  to  be  (84O.  and  the  like. 

(8)     Conjunction  before  type  h  (preposition  +  object) : 

.r^K 


^ "^   ^ /- 


And  at  present,  and  for  this,  but  against  it,  but  with  judgment,  or  among 
them,  and  the  like. 

(9)  Conjunction  before  type  i  {to  -\-  verb) : 

"~ ^    1    /    /      1- ^ 

And  to  have  (8OJ),  and  to  do,  and  to  chauKC  and  lo  choose,  and  to  take, 
and  to  permit.  In  like  manner  write:  And  to  judfie,  and  to  try.  and  to  direct, 
and  to  fear,  and  to  forget,  and  to  think,  and  to  throw,  and  to  thrash,  and 
the  like. 

(10)  Conjunction  before  type  y  (advcrl)  +  preposition): 

■^ \ \r ^^ 

And  over  against,  and  out  of  (956),  and  outside  of  U)$h),  and  down  below, 
or  alongside  of  (95/'),  or  along  with,  and  the  like. 
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(11)     Conjunction  before  type  k  (pronoun  +  relative): 


- ) \     <u- 


And  that  whicli,  and  they  that,  but  one  who,  but  many  that,  or  one- 
whicii,  or  many  that,  and  the  Hke. 

(12)     Conjunction  before  type  /'  (modifier  +  word  modifier): 


And  three  weeks,  and  love  affairs,  but  always  sure,  but  went  back,  or 
Quite  clearly,  or  modern  times.  In  like  manner  write:  And  war-time  (826), 
and  very  little,  and  look  forward,  and  very  respectfully,  but  European  in- 
terests, but  winter  evenings,  but  rather  doubtful,  but  go  ahead,  or  some  reason, 
or  playground,  or  quite  sure,  or  lies  there,  and  the  like. 

47.  Phrases  of  Comparison. — Besides  the  foregoing  kinds  of 
compound  phrases  there  are  what  may  be  called  the  phrases  of 
comparison,  which  are  always  compound  in  their  nature,  since  a 
comparison  of  necessity  involves  the  considcralion  of  two  distinct 
ideas.     These  phrases  arc  formed 

(a).  By  connecting  a  simple  phrase  of  the  type  I,  (3)  or  (5), 
(see  par.  45),  beginning  with  as  or  so,  with  a  noun,  a  pronoun,  or  a 
substantive  clause  by  means  of  the  conjunction  as.  Thus  we  may 
write: 

- tte^ "~~ <r^>.<^ \^- 


As  good  as  gold,  as  rich  as  Croesus,  as  many  as  that,  as  long  as  the  other 
(i02c),  as  much  as  you  can  do,  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  (72,  805).  In  like  man- 
ner write:  As  sure  as  shooting,  as  sure  as  a  gun,  as  far  as  many,  as  good  as 
that,  as  long  as  this,  so  much  as  that  (82a),  as  much  as  he  can,  as  soon  as  you 
have  (72,  7S),  as  high  as  it  is,  as  sure  as  it  is  done,  as  far  as  you  can  go,  as 
well  as  there  may  be,  so  much  as  you  made,  and  the  like. 

By  the  elision  in  common   speech  of   various   words   from   phrases 
such  as  the  foregoing  we  get  such  forms  as: 

_^,_ e e      ^-^ 

.\s  soon  as  possible  (72,  8og),  as  high  as  possible,  as  soon  as  known  (72). 
as  far  as  reported,  as  far  as  may  be,  as  near  as  can  be.  In  like  manner  write: 
As  far  as  possible  (8017),  as  good  as  possible,  as  much  as  possible,  as  many  as 
possible,  as  quick  as  possible,  as  well  as  possible  (71W),  as  near  as  possible,  as 
many  as  understand,  as  soon  as  expected  (39/).  as  (luickly  as  received,  as 
well  as  may  be  (79u,  iis),  as  much  as  can  be,  as  far  as  will  be,  as  high  as  can. 
as  near  as  can,  and  the  like. 
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■■•>^ c^ 


(b)  By  connecting  an  adjective  or  adverb  of  the  comparative 
degree  with  a  noun  or  pronoun,  or  with  a  substantive  clause  b>- 
means  of  the  conjunction  than.    Thus  we  ma}'  write 

^  "^  '-^ "l ^^  ^■-- 

Better  than  money  (93d),  more  than  dishonor,  worse  than  anytliing  else, 
lower  than  this,  farther  than  that,  less  than  nothing,  quicker  than  we  can  (75)- 
In  like  manner  write;  Better  than  riches,  worse  than  infamy,  better  than 
yon  are,  higher  than  I  am,  lower  than  it  is,  and  the  like. 

COMPLKX    PHR.ASES. 

48.  Dependent  Clauses. — If,  in  a  phrase  of  type  r  (verb  + 
object)  (par,  45),  instead  of  a  single  word  as  the  object  of  the  verb 
we  find  what  by  grammarians  is  called  a  dependent  clause,  we  shall 
have  what  we  may  call  a  complex  phrase.  A  dependent  clause  is  a 
sentence,  complete  in  itself,  used  as  a  single  word  or  part  of  speech. 
Thu.s    ..(>  -  is  a  complex  phrase  in  which  the  sentence  it  is  plays  the 

part  of  a  noun  and  is  the  object  of  the  verb  tliiuks.     All  phrases 
which,  like  the  following,  contain  two  verbs  are  of  this  complex  class: 

Thinks  it  is,  knows  he  can,  hope  you  may,  feared  you  minhl,  thought  he 
was,  said  he  knew.  In  like  manner  write:  Think  you  can.  thought  it  might, 
know  you  have  (75),  knows  it  is,  apprehend  it  is.  hope  you  are,  say  you  can, 
said  you  could,  says  he  knows,  and  the  like. 

This    dependent  clause  is  often    linkt    to    its    main    verb    by    the 
conjunction  Unit,  as  in  the  following  phrases: 

-u  ^^  -^   \  ^-^ 


on 


Thinks  that  it  is,  knows  that  lie  can,  liopes  that  you  iiui\-,  trust  tliat  y 
may  (o~r).  declare  that  it  is  (20),  states  that  you  are.  In  like  manner  write: 
Thinks  that  he  can,  think  that  you  will,  trust  that  you  will  (79').  know  that 
it  is  aijprelK-nd  that  it  is,  purpose  that  you  may,  intend  that  it  shall  (74c). 
design  that  it  shall,  saw  that  it  was,  see  that  he  can.  perceived  that  they  were, 
propose  that  you  will,  and  the  like. 

49.  Facility  of  Combination. — So  long  as  the  successive  words 
in  a  phrase  iK'ar  a  consistent  relationship  to  one  another,  so  as  to 
make  a  logical  thought-unit,  it  is  desirable  that  the  outlines  be 
written  in  combination  so  as  to  produce  a  graphic  unit.    There  are, 
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however,  certain  impediments  that  prevent  this  being  uniformly 
done.  If  thought-unity  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  phrase- 
writing,  the  second  i)rinciple  (and  one  that  is  of  even  greater  prac- 
tical importance  than  the  first)  is  this:  Phrases  must  be  made  up  of 
stick  outlines  only  as  unite  readily  in  writing.  If,  for  any  reason,  it 
takes  more  time  and  effort  to  combine  the  outlines  of  a  given  se- 
quence of  words  into  a  phrase  than  it  does  to  write  them  separately, 
it  is  obviousl}'  absurd  to  force  such  a  combination.  To  persist  in 
using  a  slow  and  difficult  phrase-form  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  to  defeat  ihc  prime  object  of  phrase-writing,  and,  indeed, 
of  shorthand  itself. 

50.  Broken  Phrases. — It  therefore  happens  that  in  many  cases 
the  logical  phrases  of  the  simple  types  are  separated  into  their  com- 
l^onent  outlines,  with  a  pen-lift  between  the  words,  while  compound 
phrases,  consisting  of  three  or  more  words,  may  be  interrupted  by  a 
pen-lifting  at  any  ]V)int  in  their  structure  so  as  to  leave  combinations 
of  two  or  more  words,  which,  tho  complete  in  themselves  as  graphic 

i  units,  are  disjoined  portions  of  the  logically  complete  phrase.  Phrase- 
forms  representing  such  fragmentary  portions  of  the  full  phrase  may 
be  called  broken  phrases. 

51.  Graphic  Impediments  to  Phrasing. — Any  of  the  following 
considerations  might  be  a  sufficient  motive  for  breaking  a  phrase, 
no  matter  how  suitable  for  combination  its  elements  might  be  from 
a  grammatical  standpoint:  (a)  To  avoid  an  obtuse  angle  at  the 
point  of  junction,  {b)  To  avoid  an  inconvenient  reverse  check  at 
the  point  of  junction,  (c)  To  avoid  a  highly  imperfect  hook  at  the 
point  of  junction,    (d)  To  avoid  a  crampt  or  distorted  outline. 

52.  Obtuse  Angles. — The  rapidity  of  manual  movement  with 
which  strokes  may  be  joined  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  acuteness 
of  the  angle  formed  at  their  junction.  Obtuse  angles  require  a  slow- 
ing and  steadying  of  the  hand  in  their  execution,  and  are,  therefore, 
stenographically  objectionable  in  themselves.  In  the  building  of 
outlines  of  words  the  obtuse  angle  must  at  times  be  submitted  to; 
but  in  phrasc-wriiing  it  is  generally  avoidable  and  to  be  avoided, 
tho  there  are  cases  in  which  outlines  may  advanlagcously  be  joined 
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even  at  a  distinctly  obtuse  angle.  In  general,  the  objection  to  a 
joining  at  an  obtuse  angle  grows  greater  with  every  added  word  in 
a  phrase.  It  should  be  observed  also  that  the  difficulty  of  an  obtuse- 
angle  joining  of  a  half-length  stroke  is  greater  than  is  that  of  a  full- 
length  stroke,  while  the  joining  of  the  ticks  a-au-and,  the,  and  of  the 
vowel  logograms  at  an  obtuse  angle  is  still  more  objectionable.  For 
the  reasons  given 

of -a  should  be  written        ._.....      and  not 

'a}ill-lhe  "       "        " 

and-be 

■who-did 

an-o  pinion     "        "        " 

had-the-car     "        "        "         |,. 


r:.     " 

"     r. 

.X 

X. 

1            i  i 
/ 

f- 

Note. — The  vowel  logogram  of  may  safely  be  joined  before  the  full- 
length  strokes  I  and  d,  but  it  should  be  slanted  a  trifle  below  its  normal  pitch 
so  as  to  reduce  the  obtuseness  of  the  joining  as  much  as  may  be. 

53.  Reverse  Checks. — When  an  outline  ending  with  a  given 
kind  of  curve,  cvolutc  or  involute  as  the  case  ma\'  be,  is  joined  at  an 
angle  to  an  outline  beginning  with  a  curve  of  the  opposite  kind,  the 
joining  is  more  difficult  than  one  in  which  the  same  kind  of  motion 
both  precedes  and  follows  the  angle.  This  will  be  readil}-  under- 
stood by  comparing  the  ease  and  speed  with  which  the  forms  \_^. 
and  i- ..  may  be  written.  To  change  from  one  motion  to  the  other 
at  the  point  of  junction  requires  a  distinct  increase  in  effort  and  in 
the  degree  of  control  of  the  hand  rcc^uircd  to  avoid  distortion  of  the 
outline;  and  with  increasing  speed  it  is  just  these  reverse  joinings 
that  earliest  exhibit  distortion,  and  consequent  illegibility.  To 
avoid  this  distortion  means  "slowing  up"  and  the  exercise  of  con- 
trol. Whenever  the  exi)enditure  of  time  and  effort  consumed  in 
such  control  is  gre;iter  than  that  which  would  i)c  consumed  in  dis- 
joining, it  is  obviously  better  to  disjoin.  Just  when  this  point  is 
rcachl  is  a  matter  for  individual  judgment,  whith  must  he  crys- 
tallized into  liabil ;    but   iu   this  (  ase,  as  in   the  last,  it  may  l)e  said 
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that  the  longer  the  phrase  grows  the  more  serious  does  the  objec- 
tion become.     For  these  reasons 

can  form  is  better  written ,..jrv^.-  than  

was  fastened      "      "  "  )  V^.        "  (J^ 

they  earn  "      "  "  (  ~^-         "  -C.. 

have  been  living"      "  "      ^  i^---'-    "         ^"V^ 

54.  Imperfect-hook  Joinings. — Whenever,  in  order  to  effect  a 
joining  it  becomes  necessary  to  write  a  hook  with  an  imperfect  form, 
the  joining  may  be  considered  of  doubtful  advantage,  and  if  the  hook 
is  highly  imperfect  it  is  almost  never  justifiable.    Thus, 


than  that              is  better  written     X..*. 

than 

K 

even  then             "      "           "       >- C 

I  i 

\ 

in  the  nggregnle  "      "            "     ^  . 

<  ( 

•— > — 

55.  Crampt  Forms. — It  is  obviously  bad  to  join  outlines  that 
crowd  each  other,  and  that  thus  require  slow  and  careful  execution 
in  order  to  avoid  intersection.  Thus,  most  writers  would  find  it 
better  to  write 

under  the  flag       ^  p  rather    than 

in  the  delivery      ,21.\-  "  "  T- 

at  the  front  [^-,.  "  "  |^_ 

56.  Indistinct  Outlines. — Against  the  breach  of  the  third  prin- 
ciple of  phrase-writing,  given  in  paragraph  43,  tlie  young  phonogra- 
pher  should  hardly  need  a  warning.  He  has  already  learned  to  apply 
it  in  the  formation  of  certain  outlines  for  words  (see  The  Phono- 
graphic Amanuensis,  paragraph  230).  Ticks,  vowel  and  coalescent 
logograms,  and  half-length  strokes  always  produce  indistinct  forms 
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when  joined  without  an  angle,  and  the\'  should  not  be  joined  in  such 
a  case.    Thus,  we  must  write: 

a  kingdom  ,  and  not    

unll  a  (Z. 


if.       n 


put  none  .^...^^ "  "       . 

left  oiirs  .,^_..rs.  "  "  z:;Sv_ 

sent  him  ..q,....<=^.._  "  "        q,,^ 

of  being  I  \_.  "  "  X^- 

or  show  LJ. "  "  _J_...._ 

hut  for  ..i._!s 


it    ( t 


■t-- 


on  mv  1 .         "     " 


should  make 


a      i  i 


we  can*  __, "     " 

uyilh  kindness*     l..Z±.^         "    "       ..J^. 

beyond  it  .1  l_ "     "       .1 

57.  Reentrant  Joinings. — In  like  manner  a  lick  .should  not  be 
so  joined  to  a  curve  as  to  fall  within  liio  circumference  of  the  com- 
pleted circle,  formed  bj-  producing  the  curve.  It  would  require  the 
most  minute  and  painstaking  formation  to  enable  the  reader  to  dis- 
tinguish the  resulting  form  from  a  hookt  stroke.  Thus,  to  phrase 
wUl-lhe  .C  causes  an  outline  whicii,  when  written  at  any  appre- 
ciable speed,  may  hardly  be  distinguishable  from  C .  alone.  Such 
joinings  should  therefore  be  generally  avoided,  the  phrase  -J.,  lie 
shall  being  the  only  one  of  this  kind  that  has  found  favor  among 

*  A  good  joining  may  be  secured  in  cases  such  as  tliis  by  using  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  variation.    See  par.  75. 
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practical  re])orlcrs.  Tor  a  similar  reason  it  is  generally  objection- 
able to  join  half-length  curves  to  straight  strokes  when  the  latter 
would   cut   the   completed   circle.     Joinings   such   as    2    for   mighl 

chose,    7    for  immediate  advantage,  lor  llnil  are,  iLJ.  for  llwught 

right,  £_  for  hold  together  would  with  tlip  vcr>-  slightest  distortion  be 
read  as  hookl  forms. 

58.  Distorted  Joinings. —  (a)  It  is  in  general  not  admissible  to 
join  words  when  b}'  so  doing  an  initial  or  final  circle  -s  or  -sc:  is  thrown 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  stroke  to  which  it  is  attacht  in  writing  the 
separate  word-form.  Such  joinings  are  often  highly  convenient, 
but  they  tend  toward  illegibility  by  producing  unnatural  forms. 
Outlines  such  as  the  following  are  examjiles  of  what  is  to  be  avoided 
in  this  res])r(  1.      Do  not  write 

0/ >MV -vrAfWf  with  the  outline    _ but  ^ 

so  soon  "       "      "  ..j_ "       ,.  ^ 


I  i       it       II 


i  I      I  i      I  \ 


some  sense 
was  sent 

very  siek  -       -       -  -s  .<       ^       » 

{b)  Nevertheless  some  license  is  taken  by  many  excellent  re- 
porters in  respect  to  this  restriction,  and  occasionally  a  really  de- 
sirable phrase  may  be  formed  by  disregarding  it.  Thus  we  may 
well  write  — 

k -^5T '^'^ t   " 

It  has  been,  1  am  certain,  1  will  state  (74").  yo"  must  certainly  (lit. 
freedom  of  speech  (84e),  what  was  said,  third  of  September  (S4e).  and  some 
others. 

59.  Word-like  Phrase- forms. — Outlines  of  words  should  not  be 
combined  to  form  a  phrase  if  the  resulting  form  fails  to  suggest  a 
phrase,  but,  instead,  strongly  suggests  a  word,  and  especially  some 
familiar  word.     Thus,  the  combination  of  the  outlines    —  niav  and 
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come  produces  a  resulting  outline  that  suggests  the  word  ^- 

jnake  and  not  may-come;  j^j-i-'Ul  joined  to cotne  produces,7CZ~.,  a 

characteristic  form  for  a  word  such  as  lake  or  luck,  and  not  for  a 

phrase  such  as  will-come.     In  like  manner, 
shall-come        should  be  written  .J.._ 


it-comes 

it-runs 

any-advanta-ge 

part-owner 

overt-act 

will  remember 


not  .^  =  shake 

o .  "   .  Ld =  takes 

_^.  "   .1^ =  turns 

/  .  "    y/^ =  knowledge 

"  -%^-_..  =  partner 

5\ "   ..5> =  verdict 

/I X  "    ^ =  labor 


...?\.. 


60.  It  will  be  noted  that  combinations  of  word-forms  WTitten 
with  a  single  alphabetic  stroke,  and  especially  logograms  and  other 
contracted  forms,  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  produce  ambiguous 
outhnes.  For  tliis  reason,  whenever  a  word  ending  with  an  omitted 
-ed,  -ing,  or  -ly  (see  paragraph  39)  enters  into  a  phrase,  no  word 
should  be  joined  following  such  omitted  suflix.    Thus, 


we  are  not  going  there  should  be  written  ..c^^b-r...'),  and  not 
I  am  making  it  "    "      "        "     ..!Z2r...l..,  "     "  ,. 


61.     Limits  of  Phrase-writing. — Thru  the  combining  of  simple, 
compound,  and  complex  phrases,  as  indicated  in  i)aragraphs  45  to 


we  have  admitted  the 
point 

he  had  rejected  it 

they  have  frequently 
returned 


(I      ( ( 
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47,  it  is  possible  to  build  up  phrases  of  great  length  in  which  the 
words  appear  in  a  i>crfcclly  natural  order  of  grammatical  connec- 
tion, forming  a  logical  unit  in  which  each  joining,  separately  con- 
sidered, is  perfectly  convenient.  Such  phrases  are  therefore  entirely 
distinct  in  outline  and  characteristic  in  their  quality  as  phrases,  so 
that  no  objection  can  be  urged  against  them  on  any  ground  indi- 
cated in  sections  «,  b,  c,  and  d  of  paragra])li  43.  Yet  such  phrases  may 
be  highly  objectionable  in  practise  simply  by  reason  of  their  great 
length.    Take,  for  example,  the  following  phrase  .IZTj^ 


Here  is  a  grouping  of  words  that  will  bear  the  most  searching  gram- 
matical scrutiny,  in  which  every  joining  is  perfectly  convenient  and 
clear,  and  which,  of  course,  could  not  conceivably  stand  for  any- 
thing but  a  phrase;  yet,  for  all  practical  purposes  it  will  be  found 
more  speedy,  if  not  indeed  more  legible,  to  break  it  up  into  at  least 
four  separate  groups:  ...IZ^Iji 'r'*ZZ....,^_^...Y'r^  A  phrase  that  is 

too  long  tends  to  confuse  the  mind  as  well  as  to  retard  the  hand  of 
the  writer,  and  llic  lime  spent  in  lifting  the  pen  and  taking  a  new 
start  will  be  more  Ihun  saved. 

62.  Again  there  are  grammatically  correct  phrases  which,  altho 
not  of  excessive  length,  are  nevertheless  graphically  objectionable 
because  they  descend  far  below  or  rise  far  above  the  line  of  writing. 
Such  phrases  are  doubly  disadvantageous.  By  extending  into  and 
intersecting  the  notes  on  the  next  preceding  or  following  line  they 
tend  to  produce  a  confused,  tangled  record;  by  departing  widely 
from  the  line  of  writing  they  tend  to  disturb  the  even  moxemcnt  of 
the  reporter's  hand,  jjroducing  a  "jerk,"  or  momentary  loss  of  poise 
in  the  effort  to  regain  the  line-position.  Such  a  disturbance  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  writer  who  is  following  a  rapid  speaker,  and  may,  at 
a  critical  moment,  lead  to  an  actual  breakdown  in  the  continuity  of 
the  report.  Phrases  of  this  kind  should  therefore  be  so  broken  as 
to  preserve  a  reasonable  Uneality  in  the  written  notes. 

63.  The  precise  limits  to  which  phrases  may  advantageously 
run  cannot  be  definitely  assigned,  as  they  vary  with  different  writers. 
The  reporter  who  naturally  writes  a  small,  neat  hand,  can  undoubt- 
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edly  join  a  greater  number  of  words  in  a  single  group  than  can  one 
whose  notes  are  large  and  bold,  but  there  are  comparatively  few 
phrases  of  half  a  dozen  words  in  length  that  will  be  found  useful  to 
any  writer,  and  the  most  helpful  phrases  in  constant  use  are  those 
of  two  and  three  words  in  length. 

Graphic  Structure  of  Phrases. 
64.     Kinds  of  Written  Phrases. — Speaking  with  reference   to 
their  graphic  structure,   there  are  seven  distinct  kinds  of  written 
phrases : 

a.  Joined  Phrases,  which  consist  simply  of  the  outlines  of  the 
component  words  written  successively  without  lifting  the  pen;  as 
,_^C  it  -mil,  .X, ..  to  their,  .  ZTX  you  will  be. 

b.  Transpositional  Phrases,  in  which  by  transposing  them  to 
some  other  than  their  normal  positions  definite  word  values  are 
added  to  certain  logograms;  as  /..  which  transposed  to  the  first 
position  becomes  .       which   ought;     . .  you   transposed    to  the   third 

position  becomes  you  would. 

c.  Phraseographs,  which  are  formed  by  using  the  various  ap- 
pendages, and  the  doubling  and  halving  principles,  to  represent 
certain  definitelj'  assigned  word  values;  as  F.  '/  will,  D.  their  own, 
L..  take  it,    '^~^..  in  their. 

d.  Mixl  Phrases,  formetl  by  liu'  combination  of  a  joined  phrase 

with  a  transpositional  phrase  or  a  phraseograph;  as  <v^  which  ought 
to  be,    f      it  will  be,  .1 ,     take  their  place. 

e.  Intersected  Phrases,  formed  b\  lifting  thi'  i)i'n  and  writing 
a  stroke  that  carries  a  definitel>-  assigned  word  value  so  that  it  shall 
cut  thru  the  last  stroke  of  the  ini'i  edin^  outline;  as  *  - .  Phoiioginphic 
Society,   "-^\  li.\  press  Company. 

/.  Proximity  Phrases,  in  wliii  li  the  omission  of  lerlain  words 
or  affixes  is  indicated  by  bringing  into  close  proximity  the  outlines 
that  precede  and   follow  the  omitted   part;  as    --I    hour  of  the  day, 

'     from  lime  to  lime,   ''^'^  /  must  confess, 
g.     Irregular  Phrases,  which  are  not  written  according  to  definite 
rules. 
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JOINED    PHRASES. 

65.  Position  of  Joined  Phrases. — It  is  evident  that  in  writing 
a  joined  phrase  the  outUne  of  only  one  word  in  the  phrase  can  be 
said  to  have  definite  ]>osition  with  respect  to  the  line  of  writing,  and 
that  all  remaining  word-outlines  joined  to  it  must  of  necessity  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  such  dcfinitel}'  positioned  outline.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  is  the  firsl  word  of  the  phrase  that  is  written  in  its 
own  position — that  is  to  say,  in  the  position  that  it  properly  oc- 
cupies when  standing  alone — and  the  subsequent  words  of  the  phrase 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  position  of  the  first. 

c. ri. X 1 

1    )    -~-^   ^ 

of  your,  in  which,  lo  it,  it  was,  whom  you  arc.  owns  it. 

66.  Conflicting  Words  in  Phrase-writing. — It  is  further  evident 
that  there  may  be  some  subsequent  word  in  the  phrase  that  depends 
for  its  legibility  on  its  outline  being  written  in  a  definite  position — 
such  a  word,  for  instance,  as  those  given  in  paragraph  17 — and  this 
may  produce  an  ambiguit>-.  Thus,  the  phrase-form  /\—.  might 
be  read  you  n'ill  prompl  h'rni,  you  icill  permit  him,  or  you  'u'ill  promote 
him.  The  rule  in  such  a  case  is  to  let  the  secoud- position  word  have 
the  preference — to  read  the  phrase  you  will  permit  him,  and  to  dis- 
join the  outline  N.^  whenever  it  represents  prompt  or  promote,  writ- 
ing it  in  the  first  or  third  jjosition,  as  the  case  may  be. 

67.  riiis  rule,  while  a  natural  one,  and  one  easily  applied,  would, 
if  strictl\-  adhered  to,  throw  out  of  phrases  a  few  frequently  recurring 
outlines  of  the  first  or  third  i)Osition  in  favor  of  rarel\-  recurring 
second-position  outlines.  I-ollowing  is  a  list  of  these,  and  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  they  be  niLiuorizcd  and  given  i)recedence  over  their 
second-place  mates,  wliii  li  should  hv  disjoined. 

a.  Ago-logether.~}oin  the  third-position  logogram  ago  rather 
than  the  second-position  logogram  together. 

'-   —         ^^  V- 

Lour  ago,  years  aKO,  sonic  tinii-  a^o,  monliis  .luio.  weeks  aRO.  hours  aRO, 
and  the  like. 
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b.     Any-no. — After    if,    join    the    first-position  logogram    any 

rather  than  the  second-position  outline  >w;  but  in  all  other  cases 
give  no  its  normal  precedence. 


If  any,  what  if  any  (7S).  if  anything,  if  any  change,  if  any  instance,  if 
any  notice,  and  the  like. 

c.    Business-baseness. — Join    the    first-position   outline   business 
rather  than  the  second-position  outline  baseness. 


xi_J>  ^o_^  ^0_P 


In  business,  know  his  business,  knows  his  business  (72),  this  business,  on 
business,  their  business,  and  the  like. 

d.     Human-humane. — Join    the    third-position    outline    human 
rather  than  the  second-position  outline  humane. 


^" 


In  human  history   (81),  with  human  intelligence,  its  human  interest,  in 
human  life  (80/?),  this  human  existence,  on  human  ground,  and  the  like. 

e.  Importance-improvement. — Join  the  first-position  logogram 
importance  rather  than  the  second-position  outline  improvement. 

Matter  of  importance  (84e),  matters  of  importance,  of  great  importanct 
their  importance,  of  some  importance,  of  much  importance,  and  the  like. 

/.  Important-improved. — Join  the  first-position  logogram  im- 
portant rather  than  the  second-position  logogram  improved. 

l^  ^^^    ^_^   ^^.-..^-^.....L^ 

It  seems  important,  one  of  the  most  important  (84/,  Soj),  more  important, 
a  very  important  matter,  with  all  the  important  parts  (986).  and  the  like. 

g.  Mc-him. — After  scem{-s,  -ed),  join  the  first-position  outline 
7nc  rather  than  the  second-position  logogram  him;  but  in  all  other 
cases  give  him  its  normal  precedence. 

1  (TTj"         <r*^  -      </"Tr'~-       J^-^      <='Tr-^ 

It  would  seem  to  me  (86fc,  841).  it  seems  to  me,  it  seemed  to  me,  there 
seems  to  me,  there  seemed  to  me,  she  seems  to  me,  and  the  like. 
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//.  Track-truck. — Join  the  third-position  outline  for  track  rather 
than  the  second-position  outHnc  for  truck.  These  words  are  of  fre- 
quent recurrence  in  reporting  matters  having  to  do  with  railroads. 


On  tho  track,  on  the  same  track,  railroad  track,  car  track,  two  tracks. 
In  like  manner  write:  Across  the  track,  between  the  tracks,  that  is  the  track, 
dummy  track,  on  the  other  track,  and  the  like. 

68.  Deed-Doubt. — When  the  word  deed  falls  in  a  subsecjuent 
jilace  in  a  phrase  it  may  frequently  be  misread  as  doubt.  The  latter 
is  therefore  distinguisht  by  vocalizing  it  with  the  joined  diphthong- 
sign.  The  phrases  indeed  and  no  doubt  are  esi)ecially  likely  to  clash 
when  joined  to  some  preceding  word  and  should  be  in  like  manner 
distinguisht: 

This  deed,  this  doubt;  it  is  indeed,  it  is  no  doubt;  there  is  indeed,  there 
is  no  doubt;  you  must  indeed  (8ofc),  you  must  no  doubt;  and  the  like. 

69.  The  First  Word  Sometimes  Accommodated  to  the  Second. 
— When,  however,  the  first  word  of  a  phrase  is  a  vowel  logogram  or  a 
word  written  with  a  horizontal  stroke,  it  may  be  joined  in  accom- 
modation to  the  position  of  the  word  that  follows,  whenever  it  is 
desired  to  permit  the  latter  to  occupy  its  distinctive  position  as  as- 
signed in  par.  17.  This  is  especially  common  in  the  case  of  the 
distinctive  groups  each-ichich-much,  tkese-this-tlwse,  eilher-their-other. 

:^.:2 ^ A i I ^ a.^^1 - 

In  each,  in  which,  in  much;  of  these,  of  this,  of  those;  on  either,  on  their, 
on  other.  In  like  manner  write:  In  these,  in  this,  in  those;  of  each,  of  which, 
of  much;  of  either,  of  their,  of  other;  on  each,  on  which,  on  much;  on  these, 
on  this,  on  those;  with  each,  with  which,  with  much;  with  these,  with  this, 
with  those;  give  these,  give  this,  give  those;  give  either,  give  their,  give  other; 
since  each,  since  which,  since  much;  since  these,  since  this,  since  those;  when 
each,  when  which,  when  much,  when  these,  when  this,  when  those;  because 
these,  because  this,  because  those;  because  either  (s8&),  because  their,  because 
other. 

70.  The  same  rule  applies  also  to  certain  words  written  with 
single-stroke  outlines  and  normally  distinguisht  by  position. 

— 2 r) I ) ] ^ I I - ^ ^-.^- 

I  see,  I  say,  we  see  (75),  we  say,  I  think,  I  Ihai.k,  we  think,  we  thank, 
I  find,  I  found,  we  find,  we  found,  and  some  others. 
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71.  The  ticks  a-an-aud  and  he  and  the  circle  logograms  is, 
as,  his,  has  accommodate  themselves  uniformly  to  the  position  of 
the  following  outline,  not  because  of  any  effect  on  the  legibility  of 
such  outline  by  reason  of  its  retaining  its  position,  but  in  order  that 
the  phrase  outline  as  a  whole  may  be  kept  nearer  to  the  line  of 
writing  and  lineality  thus  promoted.    Thus 

A  demonstration,  an  effect,  and  formerh',  he  receives,  is  fortunate,  as 
far  as,  his  services  (72),  is  necessarj',  and  the  like. 

72.  Coalescence  of  Small  Circles  in  Joined  Phrases. — An  out- 
line that  begins  with  a  small  circle  may  be  joined  to  a  preceding 
outline  that  ends  with  a  small  circle  by  allowing  the  two  circles  to 
coalesce  and  form  one  large  circle.     Thus  we  may  write: 

_ _...0--~— ' r     Q_D  ..,    cT   ■ /^^ ^ ^^^P_0 <^v_^    - 

Is  certain,  is  said,  liis  success,  his  circumstances,  as  such,  is  safe,  immense 
success,  tliere  is  something,  and  the  like. 

73.  Outlines  Modified  in  Phrase-writing. — For  convenience  in 
joining,  words  are  sometimes  written  in  phrases  with  modified 
forms — that  is,  with  forms  different  from  those  they  take  when 
standing  alone.  Such  modified  forms  are  obtained  in  three  ways: 
By  Variation,  by  Contraction,  and  by  Restoration. 

74.  Variation. — Forms  modified  by  variation  are  changed  as 
to  the  manner  of  writing  one  or  more  consonants,  in  order  (a)  to 
enable  a  joining  to  be  made;  {b)  to  secure  a  more  facile  joining;  (c) 
to  secure  greater  lineality  in  the  phrase-form. 

(/.  In  the  following  phrases  outlines  are  varied  in  order  to  secure 
joinings  that  could  not  otherwise  be  made: 


■"(■  )-^    I. 


-y f"^ ^i T" 


In  that  state,  was  rcleast,  do  you  really,  can  only,  this  letter,  you  may 
learn,  nothinR  less  than,  no  less  than. 


-_J 
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/).  The  following  phrases  contain  outlines  that  are  varied  in 
order  to  secure  more  facile  joinings: 

_ n.^ T ^ ^^ '^^ U.......U 

Long-sufferinK,  when  will  you,  it  was  shown,  shall  have,  there  are  many, 
it  shall,  there  shall. 

c.  The  variation  of  outline  shown  in  the  following  phrases  is 
made  in  order  that  the  phrase-forms  may  as  a  whole  be  more  lineal 
— that  is,  that  they  may  not  extend  too  far  from  the  line  of  writing: 

-- -^ ^ ^i -^ -^ 

Shall  be  taken,  shall  do  so.  shall  nevertheless,  shall  decide  whether,  (i04d) 
shall  testify,  shall  enforce,  dare  say,  and  the  like. 

75.  Inverted  Coalescent  Logograms. — Any  coalescent  logogram 
may  be  varied  by  inversion  in  order  to  secure  any  of  the  advantages 
indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraph.    Thus  we  may  write: 

-- -^---^ — \ - i ^-^--^ 

We  can,  we  say,  with  impunity,  with  what  reason,  what  they  think, 
what  were  you  doing  {39P),  would  think  that,  would  find,  you  have,  you  know. 

76.  Varied  Use  of  Ticks. — 

fl.  He  may  be  varied  in  phrase- writing  1)>-  writing  the  tick 
upward  when  more  convenient. 

- ^ t ^-t ^ ^ ^ ^ - 

He  hoi)es  (71),  he  testifies,  he  does,  he  choses.  he  fears,  he  ventures,  he 
thinks  that,  he  shall  be  (57). 

/).  The  tick  a-an-aml.  which  in  llie  Amanuensis  Style  of  Pho- 
nograph>-  is  joinctl  oiil.v  initial!}-,  may  in  the  Reporting  Style  be 
joined  either  initiall}-  or  finally,  and  in  the  latter  case  it  may  be 
written  either  horizontally  or  vertically.     Thus 

L ^ -^ ^--L ^-N ^-^ ^-^.-^ 


At  a,  see  a.  make  a.  for  a,  had  an,  was  an,  abuse  an,  upon  an,  have  and, 
sing  and,  makes  and,  down  and. 
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77-  New,  which  is  ordinarily  written  with  the  distinctive  form 
_ ,  may,  when  it  is  the  first  word  of  a  phrase,  be  \'aried  to  the 
form  This  form  in  any  other  part  of  the  phrase  would  clash 

with  the  logogram         own. 


New  Year,  new-horn,  new  fashion,  new  woman,  new  world,  new  lerritorx', 
and  the  like. 

78.     Some  reporters  use  „    „    as  variant  forms  for  your,  and  some 

convenient   phrase-forms  certainly  result   from   such   use,  which  is 

sufficiently  legible  in  phrases  in  which  your  is  medial.    The  general 

use  of  this  variation  is,  however,  not  recommended. 


"i     ~y  T 


In  your  answer,  in  your  judgment,  in  your  opinion,  in  your  best  judg- 
ment, in  your  own  judgment,  in  your  next  statement  (80/,  72),  state  your 
reason,  and  the  like. 

79.     Contraction. — Outlines  of  words  are   often   contracted   in 

phrase- writing  in  order  (a)   to  secure  briefer  forms,  and  especially 

forms  that  shall  not  descend  far  below  the  line  of  writing;  (b)  to 

secure  greater  convenience  of  joining;   (c)   to  secure  joinings  that 

would  otherwise  be  impracticable. 

a.  In  certain  phrases  an  outline  may  be  contracted  with  gain 
in  brevity  and  with  perfect  legibility  which  would  lose  in  legibility 
if  so  contracted  when  standing  alone.    Thus  we  may  write: 

1'  7  L/  H^"^  ^ 

For  instance,  chief  justice,  district  court,  district  judge,  district  attorney, 
judge-advocate,  fellow-citizen,  siiiking-fund,  1  will  ask  you,  as  well  as. 

b.  The  following  contractions  are  made  not  so  much  for  the 
puipose  of  shortening  the  outline  as  to  secure  a  more  facile  joining: 


.C2...f...C...X^.^.. 


Learned  friend,  learned  judge,  learned  court,  there  must  he,  much  more, 
everywhere,  somewhere,  common  pleas  court,  civilized  world,  civilized  nation, 
sleeping-car,  stepiiing-stone. 

Note. — The  compound  words  almiRlily,  auybody,  busybody,  everybody, 
everywhere,  nobody,  and  somewhere,  given  in  paragraph  29,  are  really  oxamiilcs 
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of  contraction  in  phrase-writing.  They  are  given  a  place  in  the  list  of  contracted 
stem-words  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  ordinarily  thought  of  as  single 
words  and  not  as  phrases. 

c.    Words  are  written  with  contracted  forms  in   the  following 

phrases  in  order  to  secure  joinings,  the  full  forms  not  being  joinable: 

To  a  great  extent  (84a),  United  States  court  (115).  as  fast  as  possible 
(72,  805),  as  fast  as  can  be,  as  fast  as  they,  trust  tliat,  depend  upon  you,  spell- 
ing reform  (29).  on  the  contrary,  to  the  contrary,  best  judKment,  best  inten- 
tions, highest  interests. 

80.     The  following  words  arc  frequent  !>•  contracted  in  phrase- 
writing: 

(/.     Absolutely — 

.-_ N^p^Nr^  V\.^V^ 


.\bsolutely  necessary,  absolutely  impossible,  absolutely  indispensable  (29), 
absolutely  certain,  absolutely  unavailable,  absolutely  inevitable,  absolutely 
correct.  In  like  manner  write:  Absolutely  fair,  absolutely  true,  absolutely 
innocent,  alisolutely  proper,  absolutely  free,  absolutely  right,  absolutely 
wrong. 

/;.     Amongst — 

Amongst  the,  amongst  them,  amongst  themselves,  amongst  such,  amongst 
the  other  (102c),  amongst  whom  (82a),  amongst  nations. 

c.    Body — 


•^\ 


Anybody,   nobody,   everybody,   busybody,   human   body,   another  body, 
entire  body,  body  politic,  body  social,  bodyguard. 

d.     Eastern — 


Eastern   state,   eastern   section,   eastern   portion,   eastern   part,   eastern 
aspect  (i9/).  eastern  direction  lagtil.  eastern  region,  eastern  land. 

e.    General — 

-       t^^t A^^^H^^^Vf^ 

General  assembly,  general  government  (35),  general  term,  general  propo- 
sition,   general    regulation,    .general    authority,    general    principles,    general 
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[80/ 


reasons,  general  reasoning,  general  motives,  general  doctrrne,  general  treat- 
ment. In  like  manner  write:  General  direction  (3911),  general  sense,  general 
resources,  general  treasury  (24/),  general  manager,  general  secretary,  general 
superintendent.  General  Sherman,  General  McClellan. 


Honorable  gentleman,  lionorable  member,  lionorable  senator,  honoralile 
judge,  honorable  court,  honorable  justice,  right  honorable,  right  honorable 
gentleman. 


Last- 


r\ r'  /-^M  ■  ru-  /^-  ^^s^.....^.._..^^^_ 


Last  day,  last  week  (805),  last  month,  last  time,  last  place  (800),  last 
person,  last  account,  last  man.  In  like  manner  write:  Last  moment,  last 
minute,  last  part,  last  trial,  last  summer,  last  spring,  last  March,  last  April, 
last  May,  last  June,  last  July,  last  December. 


//.     LiU- 


t 


^   ^      t  -T- 


This  life,  another  life,  ne.xt  life,  religious  life  (35),  human  life,  eternal 
hfe  (35),  American  life,  European  life.  In  like  manner  write:  Individual 
life,  political  life,  future  life,  after  life,  modern  life. 


Month — 

-- \ ^•■ 


\-^ X ^ ^- 


-^ ' \ '( 


This  month,  ne.xt  month   (80/),  another  month,  one  month,  that  month, 
thruout  the  month,  during  the  month,  within  the  month,  entire  month. 

y.    Most — 


Most  persons,  most  likel\-.  most  certain  (72),  most  assuredly,  most  cheer- 
ful-ly  (35),  most  fre(|Uent-ly,  most  i)Ositive.  In  like  manner  write:  Most, 
obnoxious,  most  burdensome  (32),  most  timely,  most  trying,  most  direct 
most  advantageous  (36),  most  eccentric  (20),  most  careful  (35),  most  ignorant, 
most  gracious,  most  essential,  most  threatening,  most  usual-ly,  most  regular, 
most  noticeable,  most  anxious,  and  tlic  like. 


k.     Musi — 


••-TT^" 


—irnjv^.-.  --Tj- 


Must  be,  must  make,  nmst  seem  (72),  must  maintain,  must  receive, 
must  proceed,  must  remember,  must  try.  In  like  manner  write:  Must  take, 
must  do,  must  direct,  must  choo.se,  must  judge,  must  exchange,  must  corre- 
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spond,  must  exist,  must  acRravatc,  must  affirm,  must  say,  must  throw,  must 
ask,  must  use,  must  sliow,  must  measure  (82ft),  must  leave,  must  remain, 
must  know,  must  understand,  must  weiKli,  and  the  Hke. 

I.    Next— 

^....^...^...^....^ y,       -^J^-^J..^^-- 

Next  day,  next  week  (80s),  next  month  (8oj),  next  time  (826),  next  place 
(800),  next  year,  next  thing,  next  thing  you  know.  In  like  manner  write: 
Next  Sunday  (72),  next  Tuesday,  next  Saturday  (72),  next  January,  next 
February,  next  June,  next  July,  next  August,  next  September  (72),  next 
October,  next  November,  next  December. 

m.     Northern — 


Northern  state,   northern   section,   northern  district,   northern   portion, 
northern  part  (8o«),  northern  nation,  northern  division,  northern  land  (lAb)- 

11.     Part — 

k --^-^ \-^ ^.•. 


This  part,  what  part,  first  part,  second  part,  third  part,  next  part  (80/), 
front  part,  another  part,  one  part.  In  like  manner  write:  Principal  part, 
takes  part,  taken  part,  our  own  part  (93a),  took  his  part,  takes  his  part  (72), 
in  our  part  (99c). 

0.    Place — 

-^-..0,^--^-^...^^ L^....^^..U^_.L^ 

First  place,  second  place,  third  place,  next  place  (80/),  last  place  (8og), 
takes  place,  taken  place,  take  his  place,  takes  his  place  (72). 

p.     Please — 


If  you  please,  when  you  please,  whenever  you  please,  whensoever  you 
please,  will  you  please,  where  you  please,  wherever  you  please,  wheresoever 
you  please,  how  you  please,  however  you  please,  howsoever  you  please. 

q.     Possible — 

-^■■^  Vk <.  "---^- 

If  possible,  if  not  ixjssible,  if  it  is  possible  (loiu),  if  it  is  not  possible,  it  is 
possible,  it  is  not  possible,  as  much  as  possible,  as  long  as  possible,  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  near  as  possible.  In  like  manner  write:  As  large  as  possible,  as 
small  as  possible  (72),  as  little  as  possiljle,  as  far  as  possible,  as  many  as  pos- 
sible, as  good  as  possible,  as  high  as  possible,  as  low  as  possible,  as  quick  as 
possible,  as  sure  as  iKJSsible,  as  certain  as  ix)ssible  (72). 


-1 
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r.    Southern — 

^ X^   1 \^.  4 ^ 1. l^.Jh 

Southern  state,  southern  section,  southern  district,  southern  portion, 
southern  part,  southern  aspect  (39/),  southern  direction  (390),  southern  re- 
gion, southern  land. 

s.     Week — 


This  week,  next  week  (80O,  last  week  (8og).  another    week,  entire  week, 
some  weeks  ago  (67a). 

t.     Western — 


-^ ^-^  ^ ^-■:::^-2^^ 


Western  state,  western  section,  western  part,  western  direction   (39a), 
western  region,  western  land.  Western  Reserve. 

81.  Tick-h  Omitted. — Many  words  are  conveniently  and  legibly 
contracted  in  phrase-writins  by  the  omission  of  the  initial  tick-/?. 

— --^^;\^ ^ w=^--^.-^-.M _.__^ 

Human  history,  western  hemisphere  (80/),  eastern  hemisphere  (Sod) 
southern  liemisphere  (8or),  my  liealth,  her  liealth,  our  health,  their  health. 
In  like  manner  write:     Public  liealth,  was  hardly,  subsequent  history. 

82.  Restoration. — Outlines  ordinarily  written  with  contracted 
forms  are  sometimes  restored  to  their  full  forms  in  phrase-writing 
for  the  purpose  of  (a)  securing  a  convenient  joining  that  would 
otherwise  be  impossible,  or  (b)  of  giving  legibility  to  a  word  ordi- 
narily written  with  a  logogram  wliicli  by  reason  of  joining  loses  its 
distinctive  character. 

a.    The  following  joinings  are  made  convenient  by  the  restora- 

ti(jn  of  full  forms: 

This  number,  some  way  or  another,  whether  or  no,  so  much,  very  much, 
there  is  much,  in  the  manner. 
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b.  In  each  of  the  following  phrases  a  word  ordinarily  written  as 
a  logogram  is  restored  to  its  full  form  to  give  it  increast  legibility: 

This  time,  next  time,  last  time,  atiotlier  time,  this  system,  another  system, 
entire  system,  phonographic  system,  our  country,  in  the  country,  this  country, 
foreign  country,  into,  onto. 

83.     Stroke-ing  Restored. — The  stroke  form  of  -ing  sometimes 

supersedes  the  dot  in  order  that  convenient  joinings  may  be  had. 


4„::>^..i^. 


Washing-soda,  freezing-point,  wedding-day.  looking-glass,  cutting-tool, 
melting-point,  printing-office. 

84.  Omission. — One  or  more  words  may  sometimes  be  omitted 
from  a  phrase  when  the  omitted  word  or  words  are  clearly  implied 
in  the  sense  of  the  remaining  words.  Such  omitted  words  arc  almost 
always  the  common  particles  of  speech.  The  following  words  are 
frequently  omitted: 

a.     A— 

-y-^ >f   ^s,-^ ^s,-^ ^..A. 


To  a  certain  extent  (79a),  to  a  great  extent  (79").  for  a  long  time,  for  a 
long  period,  is  it  not  a  fact  (loia),  for  a  great  many  years,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
(see  e  below).  In  like  manner  write:  As  a  matter  of  course,  as  a  matter  of 
law,  as  a  matter  of  personal  knowledge,  as  a  matter  of  right,  on  a  great  many 
occasions,  and  some  others. 


And — (See  paragraph  46/?.) 

^ ^ ^    ^ 


^..^.. 


.0^... 


East  and  west,  north  and  south,  again  and  again,  ways  and  means,  part 
and  parcel,  this  and  that,  last  will  and  testament  (805.  31^).  first  and  second. 
In  like  manner  write:  Large  and  small,  back  and  forth,  backward  and  forward, 
said  and  done,  veas  and  nays,  right  and  left,  less  and  less,  more  and  more, 
cause  and  effect,'  sworn  and  examined,  bought  and  sold,  court  and  jury,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  over  and  over,  longer  and  longer,  better  and  better,  worse 
and  worse,  larger  and  larger,  horse  and  wagon,  years  and  years,  life  and  death, 
knowledge  and  belief,  and  others. 


c.  For  the — 


':..^.i^.i^.x^. 


.,^...^c 


Counsel  for  the  plaintiff'  (143),  counsel  for  the  defendant,  counsel  for  the 
respondent,  counsel  for  the  relator,  attorney  for  the  plaintiff,  attorney  for  the 
defendant,  attorney  for  the  relator,  attorney  for  the  petitioner. 
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d.  From — 


Member  from  Massachusetts,  member  from  Maine,  member  from  Ver- 
mont, member  from  Rhode  Island,  member  from  Virginia,  senator  from  Mary- 
land, senator  from  Tennessee,  senator  from  Kentucky,  senator  from  Ohio 
senator  from  Indiana,  fugitive  from  justice  (3900). 

e.  Of — (Especially  in  phrases  of  the  compound  tj^e,  466.) 


Member  of  congress  (35),  house  of  representatives  (79a),  board  of  trade, 
breach  of  trust,  burden  of  proof  (79").  court  of  appeals,  court  of  first  instance, 
question  of  damages,  matter  of  fact,  matter  of  life  and  death  (846),  secretary 
of  state  (74a),  secretary  of  commerce  (79t).  course  of  years,  state  of  mind, 
state  of  Maine,  preponderance  of  evidence  (79").  statement  of  account,  admin- 
istration of  justice  (79a),  amount  of  damage,  rule  of  evidence  (79<i).  in  the 
light  of  reason,  due  process  of  law,  spirit  of  liberty  (35).  source  of  strength, 
bill  of  rights,  city  of  Philadeli)hia  (29).  act  of  congress,  best  of  my  knowledge, 
best  of  your  knowledge,  first  of  January,  middle  of  January,  end  of  January, 
power  of  attorney  (79a).  In  like  manner  write:  Member  of  parliament  (29). 
house  of  parliament,  board  of  aldermen,  lireach  of  covenant,  breach  of  promise, 
court  of  claims,  court  of  law,  court  of  justice  (79"),  courts  of  justice  (79a). 
iiuestion  of  fact,  question  of  law,  question  of  morals,  question  of  procedure, 
matter  of  importance,  matter  of  law,  matter  of  course,  matter  of  record,  term 
of  court,  secretary  of  war,  secretary  of  agriculture  (29),  secretary  of  labor, 
course  of  time  (82b).  course  of  events,  course  of  discipline,  state  of  Massachu- 
setts, state  of  Vermont,  state  of  Maryland,  state  of  North  Carolina,  years  of 
age  (22),  line  of  argument,  statement  of  fact,  statement  of  defense,  point  of 
view,  point  of  lime,  point  of  fact,  point  of  evidence,  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment (35),  amount  of  injur\-,  rules  of  evidence  (79<J),  rule  of  thumb,  chief  of 
police,  in  the  light  of  trutli,  in  the  light  of  precedent,  in  the  light  of  proof, 
god  of  hosts,  god  of  love,  sum  of  money,  sums  of  money,  destiny  of  nations, 
spirit  of  truth,  spirit  of  vengeance  (32),  spirit  of  revenge  (32).  spirit  of  crit- 
icism, spirit  of  retaliation,  spirit  of  friendship  (39//),  spirit  of  love,  space  of 
time  (82b),  length  of  time  (H2/O,  source  of  weakness,  source  of  pleasure,  form 
of  government  (35),  forms  of  lif<'.  bill  of  altaintler.  bill  of  costs,  bill  of  excep- 
tions, bill  of  exchange,  bill  of  particulars,  bill  of  sale,  city  of  Cleveland,  city 
of  San  I''rancisco,  city  of  Milwaukee,  city  of  Los  Angeles,  city  of  Minneapolis, 
rights  of  freemen,  act  of  parliamenl  (29),  act  of  legislature  (29),  best  of  my 
belief,  best  of  my  information  (29),  best  of  my  recollection  (143).  best  of  my 
understanding,  best  of  my  judgment,  best  of  your  belief,  best  of  your  inform- 
ation, word  of  mouth.  Word  of  C.oil.  first  of  iM-bruary,  first  of  June,  first  of 
July,  first  of  S<-i)t<-Mib(r.  first  of  November.  fir.;l  of  December,  middle  of  l'"eb- 
ruary,  middle  of  March,  middle  of  April,  middle  of  May.  middle  of  December 
end  of  l'"ebruar>'.  end  of  Jiuic.  en<l  of  July,  end  of  September,  end  of  October, 
end  of  November,  end  of  December,  child  of  God,  children  of  Ciod,  kingdom 


L 
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of  heaven  (35),  king  of  England,  emperor  of  China,  majority  of  cases,  chain  of 
evidence  (790),  loss  of  life,  abundance  of  food,  standard  of  excellence,  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  current  of  water,  piece  of  cloth,  thousands  of  years,  hundreds 
of  years  (29),  sense  of  justice  (790).  and  many  others. 

/.  Ofthe- 

^^-..,^...^.....^-4,- ^^^    ,^-^-^--1^ 

°\^t:-^  _.U-£>-^^^^:?^ ^>^- ^ -^.. - - 

One  of  the  most,  secretary  of  the  treasury  (70a).  circumstances  of  the 
case,  liberty  of  the  press  (35),  justice  of  the  peace  (79a).  in  view  of  the  fact, 
last  part  of  the  month  (Sog),  consent  of  the  senate,  president  of  the  United 
States  (lis),  constitution  of  the  United  States  (74^),  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  (79a),  district  court  of  the  United  States  (79a).  in  spite  of  the 
fact,  part  of  the  record,  by  reason  of  the  fact,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  supreme 
law  of  the  land  (iga).  In  like  manner  write:  One  of  the  first,  one  of  the  best, 
one  of  the  finest,  secretary  of  the  navy,  secretary  of  the  interior,  liberty  of 
the  people,  latter  part  of  the  month,  citizen  of  the  United  States  (115).  circuit 
court  of  the  United  States,  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  government  of  the 
United  States  (35).  part  of  the  report,  clerk  of  the  court,  member  of  the  legis- 
lature (29),  and  some  others. 

g.  Or— 

^•■") ^ 


y 


One  or  two,  two  or  three,  better  or  worse,  more  or  less,  sooner  or  later, 
greater  or  less,  right  or  wrong,  and  others. 


In  the  first,  in  the  first  place  (800),  on  the  first,  on  tlie  first  occasion,  in 
the  next  place  (80/.  800),  for  the  first,  in  the  second,  on  the  second,  for  the 
second,  for  the  purpose  (of — 84c),  for  the  .sake  (of — 84c).  if  the  court  please 
may  it  please  the  court  (loiu),  on  the  part,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  (84/).  on 
the  present  occasion,  at  the  rate  (of — 841'),  during  tlie  latter  part,  during  the 
last  part  (8oa').  at  the  last  minute.  In  like  manner  write:  In  the  first  instance, 
on  the  first  of  P'olfruary.  in  the  next,  in  the  next  instance  (80/),  for  the  first  time 
(826),  in  the  second  place  (800),  in  the  second  instance,  on  the  second  oc- 
casion, on  the  second  of  March,  for  the  second  time  (826),  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  world,  on  the  i)art  of  the  defendant  (84/,  35).  at  the  present 
time  (826).  during  the  last  term  (80^).  during  the  last  session  (96c).  during 
the  most  part  (8oj),  during  the  last  trial  (Sog).  during  the  greater  part,  at  the 
last  moment  (8oj;),  at  the  last  part,  at  the  latter  part,  at  the  last  meeting 
(8ofi).  at  the  last  term,  at  the  last  trial,  at  the  last  .session  (90().  answer  the 
question,  answer  the  purpose,  inidi-r  tlie  circumstances  of  the  case  (84/),  and 
others. 
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i.  To — (Especially  in  phrases  of  tj^pes  /  and  g,  paragraph  45.) 

....„ x.,.v^) :x.,.."^.,":n.  X 4/     '  _    '"  . 


Want  to  have,  venture  to  say  (741').  mean  to  be,  seem  to  have,  seems  to 
be,  pretend  to  say,  hesitate  to  say,  ought  to  make,  ought  to  have  (95a).  intend 
to  say,  like  to  have  {95a).  wish  to  say,  have  to  be,  suffice  it  to  say,  this  is  to  be 
(72),  seems  to  me  (67g),  seems  to  be,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  free  to  say,  sure  to  be, 
according  to,  according  to  them,  with  reference  to,  in  relation  to,  face  to  face, 
up  to  that  time  (82fc).  In  like  manner  write:  Want  to  say,  want  to  be,  want 
to  ask,  want  to  know,  venture  to  assert  (74'').  venture  to  declare  (74c).  venture 
to  insist  (74f),  venture  to  propose  (74c),  mean  to  say,  mean  to  ask,  mean  to  as- 
sert, seem  to  think,  seems  to  have,  seems  to  make,  pretend  to  know,  pretend 
to  answer,  hesitate  to  assert,  hesitate  to  ask,  ought  to  be,  ought  to  mention, 
ought  to  try,  intend  to  assert,  intend  to  interrupt  (38rf),  appears  to  be,  prove 
to  be,  wish  to  make,  wish  to  mention,  wish  to  ask,  this  is  not  to  be  (72),  it  is 
not  to  be  received,  it  seemed  to  me,  it  seems  to  be,  there  seemed  to  me  (67^), 
that  is  to  be,  I  wish  to  say  that  (69),  sure  to  go,  sure  to  have,  sure  to  say,  likely 
to  think,  likely  to  have  (95a),  certain  to  have,  certain  to  know,  certain  to  take, 
certain  to  change,  liable  to  be,  liable  to  have  (95«)  according  to  such,  according 
to  this,  according  to  that,  according  to  the  other  (102c),  with  reference  to  this, 
with  reference  to  that,  with  reference  to  the  other  (102c),  in  relation  to  him, 
in  relation  to  some,  in  relation  to  his,  up  to  this  time,  and  many  others. 

;.  To  the— 

rw,..^....!:^/...!r:?:£...L....| i^ ^^...^ ^...- 

According  to  the,  according  to  the  evidence,  according  to  the  testimony, 
in  relation  to  the,  in  relation  to  the  matter,  in  relation  to  the  case,  in  ad- 
dition to  the,  in  addition  to  the  testimony,  in  addition  to  the  evidence,  de- 
scribe to  the  court,  describe  to  the  jury,  describe  to  the  court  and  jurj',  state 
to  the  court,  state  to  the  jury,  state  to  the  court  and  jury,  relate  to  the  court, 
relate  to  the  jury,  relate  to  the  court  and  jury. 

TRANSPOSITIONAL   PHRASES. 

85.  Nature  of  Phrasing  by  Transposition. — Phrasing  by  trans- 
position is  a  method  of  phrase-writing  whereby  certain  second- 
position  strolics,  and  also  the  minute  logograms,  on  being  transposed 
to  some  other  than  ihcir  normal  position  acquire  an  incrcast  sig- 
nification thru  the  addition  of  some  definitely-assigned  word  cor- 
resi)onding  to  tlie  position  to  wiiicli  tlic  outline  is  transposed.  The 
minute  logograms  ;uv  the  vowel  logograms  (including  the  {\i:k-and). 
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the  (lij^luhong  loj^ograms,  the  coalescent  logograms,  the  aspirate 
logogram  he,  and  the  disjoined  circle  logogram  as.  All  these  are 
written  with  forms  smaller  than  half-length  strokes,  and  they  may 
(horcforc  jirojicrly  be  described  as  minute  logograms.  In  trans- 
positional plirasing  the  word  ouglil  is  cxprest  by  the  first  position, 
would  and  you  by  the  third  position,  and  lo  by  what  is  known  as  the 
fourth  position — that  is  to  say,  the  position  in  which  a  full-length 
descending  stroke  lies  entirely  below  the  line  of  writing. 

86.  Limits  of  Transpositional  Phrase- writing. — With  respect 
to  the  expression  of  ought,  would,  and  yon,  tliis  method  of  phrase- 
writing  is  used  only  in  the  case  of  the  minute  logograms  and  of  the 
six  second-position  stroke-outlines  il,  which,  such,  they,  she,  there. 
With  respect  to  the  expression  of  to  it  is  used  only  in  the  case  of 
words  (nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs)  beginning  with  a  full-length 
descending  stroke. 

a.  Ought.  .\n>'  of  the  six  straight  strokes,  and  the  minute  log- 
ogram you,  may  be  transposed  to  the  first  position  to  indicate  the 
addition  of  the  word  ought. 

It  ought,  it  ought  to  be,  it  ought  to  make,  it  ought  to  receive,  which 
ought,  which  ought  to  be,  which  ought  to  make,  which  ought  to  receive,  such 
ought,  such  ought  to  be,  such  ought  to  make,  such  ought  to  receive,  they  ought, 
they  ought  to  make,  they  ought  to  have,  they  ought  to  receive,  she  ought,  she 
ought  to  have,  she  ought  to  be,  she  ought  to  make,  she  ought  to  receive,  there 
ought,  there  ought  to  be,  there  ought  to  be  some,  you  ought,  you  ought  to 
make,  vou  ought  to  receive,  and  the  like. 

b.  Would. — Any  of  the  same  six  stroke  logograms  and  any  of 
the  minute  logograms  may  be  transposed  to  the  third  position  to 
add  would. 

I  i^    L.:.:^^ l^^._/...^..^A;^...yL^....( (,,^...y..^^.._,Ac- 

^^^"^X ^ ^•'v'"' '^■\: u"'t I .  .\  f -^^--^-Y"' 
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\tj virc^^ r7><L./\^'  \  1  /  -  -.  v'^^" 


...^...^^  ^.^..^.    ^    ..,^^^_^ 

It  would,  it  would  be,  it  would  make,  it  would  receive,  which  would,  which 
would  be,  which  would  make,  such  would,  such  would  be,  they  would,  they 
would  make,  she  would,  she  would  have,  she  would  be,  she  would  receive, 
there  would,  there  would  be,  there  would  seem,  there  would  seem  to  be,  who 
would,  who  would  be,  but  would,  but  would  recommend,  but  would  remind 
and  would,  and  would  take,  and  would  think,  and  would  then,  I  would,  1 
would  be,  I  would  do,  I  would  have,  I  would  think,  1  would  say,  I  would 
look,  I  would  mention,  how  would,  how  would  this,  how  would  that,  how 
would  they,  how  would  such,  how  would  she,  how  would  she  know,  we 
would,  we  would  be,  we  would  take,  we  would  generally,  we  would  find,  we 
would  have,  we  would  receive,  we  would  know,  we  would  not  know,  what 
would,  what  would  be,  what  would  it,  what  would  generally,  what  would 
have  been,  what  would  this,  what  would  this  be,  what  would  that,  vv'hat  would 
they,  what  would  she,  what  would  she  receive,  what  would  usually,  what 
would  remain,  he  would,  he  would  be,  he  would  do,  he  would  generally,  he 
would  come,  he  would  find,  he  would  have,  he  would  receive,  he  would  remain, 
he  would  know,  he  would  not  know,  us  would,  as  would  appear,  as  would  be, 
as  would  seem  (72),  as  would  seem  to  be  (72,  115),  as  would  then,  as  would 
usually,  as  would  not,  as  would  not  be,  as  would  never,  and  the  like. 

c.   You. — Any  of  the  minute  logograms  may  be  transposed  to 
the  third  position  to  add  you. 


ej:j^ ■^■YY-^^-f^^^ 


All  you,  all  you  can,  all  you  made,  to  you,  but  you,  but  you  can,  hut  you 
are,  but  you  are  not,  owe  you,  should  you,  should  you  find,  should  you  have, 
should  you  not,  how  you,  how  you  did,  how  you  find,  how  you  know,  how 
you  know  that,  what  you,  what  you  paid,  what  you  did,  what  you  did  then, 
what  you  can,  what  you  find,  what  you  think,  what  you  then,  what  you  say, 
what  you  received,  what  you  made,  what  you  know,  what  you  know  about  it, 
would  you.  would  you  have,  would  you  have  been,  would  you  think,  would 
you  say,  would  you  say  that,  would  you  make,  would  you  mind,  would  you 
know,  would  you  not,  would  you  not  be,  as  you,  as  you  object,  as  you  did. 
as  you  did  so,  as  you  find,  as  you  have,  as  you  have  not  received,  as  you  think, 
as  you  say,  as  you  will,  as  you  will  find,  as  you  suppose,  as  you  said,  as  you 
suggest,  as  you  surmise,  as  you  seem,  as  you  seem  to  be,  as  you  appear,  and 
the  like. 

d.  To.  Any  outline  beginning  with  a  full-lcnglh  descending 
stroke  may  be  placed  in  what  may  be  called  the  fourth  position  to 
indicate  that  the  word  to  precedes  it.     A  full-length  stroke  is  in  the 
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fourth  position  when  it  hcpins  at  the  line  of  writing  and  falls  entirely 
below  it. 


^...^..-.^....^...^.^...^..^.^^^^^        ^ 


To  pay,  to  take,  to  do,  to  choose,  to  have,  to  tliink,  to  say,  to  use,  to  show, 
to  remain,  to  suppose,  to  seize,  to  suggest,  to  save,  to  suspect,  to  sustain,  to 
step,  to  place,  to  believe,  to  tell,  to  deliver,  to  remember,  to  try,  to  direct,  to 
throw,  to  Pennsylvania,  to  Boston,  to  death,  to  them,  to  this,  to  their,  to  our. 


PHRASEOGRAPHS. 

87.  Nature  of  Phraseographs. — A  phraseograph  is  a  phono- 
graphic outline  standing  for  a  phrase  one  or  more  words  of  which 
are  represented  by  some  appendage  or  b\'  the  halving,  doubling,  or 
tripling  principle. 

88.  Position  of  Phraseographs. — The  attacht  appendage  car- 
rying a  word-value  never  gives  the  position  to  the  phrase,  but  it 
accommodates  itself  to  the  position  of  the  outline  to  which  it  is  at- 
tacht. An  appendage  cannot  be  thought  of  as  having  position  of 
its  own.  It  depends  for  its  very  existence  upon  the  stroke  to  which 
it  is  attacht  and  it  is  the  stroke  that  has  position. 

89.  Modified  Forms. — In  writing  [)hrascographs,  the  principles 
of  variation,  contnution,  and  restoration  may  apply  in  the  siune 
manner  as  in  writing  joined  phrases  (see  paragraph  73),  and  words 
ma}'  be  omitted  as  in  joined  phrases.    See  paragraph  84. 

90.  In  phraseography  the  circle-5  expresses: 
a.  Us — 

Ld  Ao_«s  /LS^-ZXi) <^  ..!_Ld_  Ad./3^ Lo r^  .  Ld    - 

Take  us,  save  us,  send  us,  leave  us,  love  us,  let  us,  with  us,  takes  us,  saves 
us,  loves  us,  take  us  back,  let  us  try,  takes  us  forward,  and  the  like. 

h.  Soulli^ 

- x: L^ ^-!:^.  P^.n,  -^ ryJL^J). 

South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  South  America,  South  Africa,  S>outh 
.'\tlantic,  southwest,  southwestern,  southwesterh',  southeast,  southeastern, 
southeasterly. 
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c.  House — 

--i   ^-h  ^     .0   ,     i    S 


\--~i '-' V^--^ ^"^"V 


In  the  house,  in  that  house,  in  the  other  house,  before  the  house,  to  the 
liouse,  of  the  house,  with  the  house,  for  the  house,  into  the  house,  that  the 
house,  because  the  liouse,  in  this  house,  botli  houses. 

d.  Is,  as,  his,  lias. — These  words  joined  to  logograms  assume 
the  form  of  phraseographs,  but  phrases  so  formed  are  in  fact  joined 
phrases  inasmuch  as  the  disjoined  circles  stand  for  the  separate 
words. 

91.  The  Loop-st. — The  loop-5/  in  phraseography  expresses  the 
word  Jirsf  in  the  plirasc  at  first  1  .    x 

92.  The  Loop-str. — The  loop-.?//'  in  phraseograph\-  expresses: 
a.  Store — 

Drug  store,  grocery'  store,  feed  store,  music  store,  hardware  store  (796), 
book  store,  shoe  store,  clotning  store.  In  like  manner  write:  Furniture  store, 
general  store,  company  store,  naval  store,  in  store,  my  store,  our  store,  your 
store,  in  my  store,  in  your  store. 


b.  Stair — 


■V— ^"-(j-^-(t 


Winding  stair,  spiral  stair,  up-stair,  down-stair,  upstairs,  downstairs. 
93.   The  N-hook. — In  phraseography  the  «-hook  expresses: 

a.  Own — 

T^^C.^^2^^.^..T^_.T.^T>^..,.C^   Q 

Our  own,  your  own,  their  own,  her  own,  our  own  time,  our  own  choice, 
our  own  deeds,  oar  own  notion,  your  own  knowledge,  your  own  understand- 
ing. In  like  manner  write:  Their  own  choice,  their  own  judgment,  their  own 
decision,  her  own  choice,  her  own  notion,  her  own  fault,  and  the  hkc. 

NoTK. — The  «-liook  must  not  he  used  to  express  cnvn  after  my,  as  this 
would  produce  the  equivalent  word  rninc. 

b.  One— 

/.j/../  ^ ^.._ v^.^...:3lZ 

Which  one,  each  one,  such  (a)  one,  every  one,  some  one,  another  one, 
for  wliich  one,  to  which  one  (80J),  in  which  one,  with  w-hich  one.    In  like  man- 
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ner  write:  For  such  (a)  one,  to  such  (a)  one,  in  such  (a)  one,  for  every  one 
to  every  one  (86(/),  for  some  one,  by  some  one,  some  one  instance,  some  one 
besides,  for  another  one,  with  anotlier  one  (75).  send  another  one. 

c.  Ones,  otte's,  once — (combined  with  circle-^.) 

//  /  ^    ^...  _^-  J  

Which  ones,  eacli  one's,  sucli  a  one's,  every  one's,  some  one's,  another 
one's,  at  once. 

d.  Than — (after  other  and  rather,  and  after  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs of  the  comparative  degree.) 


^--T 


_3.._^__N.^:1_^ ^„^^  ^ 


Other  than,  ratlier  than,  better  than,  more  than,  further  than,  farther 
than,  higher  than,  sooner  than,  quicker  tlian.  In  like  manner  write:  Nearer 
than,  surer  tlian.  truer  than,  other  tlian  that,  better  tlian  most,  more  than  it 
is,  higher  than  my,  sooner  than  resign,  and  the  like. 

c.  In — (dso  exprest  by  the  backward  ?z-hook.) 

^-=:l^^::!=ri-rilU>r^.\v^^^.^.^...^^  

Are  in,  you  are  in,  you  are  in  my  mind,  were  in,  they  were  in  my  mind, 
bear  in  mind,  in  some,  in  celebrating,  in  surmounting,  in  his  mind,  in  his  life, 
etc. 

/.  Been,  have  been — 

^\_^^^S-Jr:^j.X..^^^ 

y-^/r^^  ^ 

Have  been,  having  been,  had  been,  ever  been,  never  been,  which  have 
been,  such  have  been,  they  have  been,  there  have  been,  may  have  been,  will 
have  been,  was  (to)  have  been,  shall  liave  been,  said  (to)  have  been,  appear 
(to)  have  been,  it  ought  (to)  have  been,  which  ought  (to)  have  been,  such 
ought  (to)  have  been,  they  ought  (to)  have  been,  slie  ought  (to)  have  been, 
there  ought  (to)  have  been,  it  would  have  been,  which  would  have  been,  such 
would  have  been,  they  would  have  been,  she  would  have  been,  there  would 
have  been,  have  been  known,  have  been  received,  had  been  taken,  ever  been 
known,  never  been  known,  which  have  been  chosen,  sucli  have  been  shown, 
tliey  have  been  askt,  may  have  been  taken,  it  may  have  been  shown,  will 
have  been  done,  was  (to)  have  been  adjusted,  shall  have  been  elected,  said 
(to)  have  been  done,  appear  to  have  been  deceived,  etc. 

94.    The  F-hook. — In  phraseography  the  /-hook  expresses  of: 

C_::l-U-^^-!^.-l:^^-^--^-^^A 

Set  off,  call  off,  take  off,  make  off,  break  off,  strike  off,  check  off,  sliake 
off.  rake  off,  pick  off,  beat  off. 
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95-    The  V-hook. — In  phraseography  the  z'-hook  expresses: 
a.  Have,  to  have — 

'^..^x 


vt 


Which  have,  such  have,  hope  to  have,  try  to  liave,  said  to  have,  had  to 
have,  ouglit  to  have  (100),  who  have  (100),  it  ought  to  liave,  which  ought  to 
have,  such  ouglit  to  have,  it  would  have,  which  would  have,  such  would  have, 
which  have  not,  which  have  never  been,  hope  to  have  us,  try  to  have  his,  said 
to  have  them,  ought  to  have  been,  who  have  been,  it  would  have  deceived, 
likely  to  have,  Liable  to  have,  etc. 

Note. — The  zi-hook  is  irregularly  attacht  to  the  vowel  logograms  ought 
and  who  to  express  have.  There  is  no  practical  objection  to  this,  as  there  is 
no  word  or  phrase  actually  written  with  the  half-length  outline  (  (jft  or 
jvd)  with  which  the  resulting  forms  might  clash.     See  paragraph  100. 

h.  Of- 

\r^-^~t~^-^i^i    i ^-( 

Out  of,  which  of,  each  of,  much  of,  such  of,  out  of  this,  which  of  them, 
each  of  them,  much  of  its,  such  of  them. 

96.    Shun-hook. — In    phraseography    the  shim-hook  expresses: 
(7.  Ocean — 

h^ 

Atlantic  Ocean,  Pacific  Ocean,  Arctic  Ocean,  Antarctic  Ocean. 
b.  AUeniion — 

_ .T^_(;L:;i_'?_^.._.\i..\^_i!...i^-_t^c^. ^^._.|^__^^_ 

Our  attention,  your  attention,  her  attention,  my  attention,  their  atten- 
tion, pay  attention,  [)ai<l  attention,  give  attention,  ask  attention,  call  atten- 
tion, show  attention,  personal  allcntion,  atlrail  liis  attention,  asks  his  at- 
tention. In  like  manner  write:  Much  attention,  special  attention,  especial 
attention,  attracts  attention,  directs  attention,  gives  attention,  asks  atten- 
tion, calls  attention,  shows  attention,  best  attention,  close  attention,  direct 
his  attention,  give  his  attention,  asks  his  attention,  call  his  attention,  gives 
his  attention,  calls  his  attention,  give  your  attention,  ask  your  attention,  call 
your  attention,  direct  your  attention,  attract  your  attention. 


UALLA^/r^i:^3t 
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c.  Session,  cession — (backward  shun-hook  combined  with  circle-5.) 

,^^^_^^jl^...^J2  ...<^.....a<....a. — tf-<r...-.f>  -    g~<s-     [g,      <^      (    l_B, 

Another  session,  next*  session,  first  session,  seconil  session,  third  session, 
entire  session,  same  session,  this*  session,  summer  session,  at  the  session, 
thruout  a  session,  Louisiana  cession.  In  hke  manner  write:  Spring  session, 
winter  session,  fall  session,  autumn  session,  last*  session,  during  the  session, 
thruout  the  session,  at  a  session,  during  a  session,  after  a  session,  in  a  session, 
Alaska  cession. 

97.    The  W-hook. — In  pliraseography  the  ic-hook  expresses: 
a.  We— 

Ci—c^—c-' — £-« c:> — e^...^c/L C~ — 


We  will,  we  are,  we  may,  we  must,  we  might,  we  know,  we  are  in,  we  are 
in  receipt  (of),  we  will  have  been  (93/),  we  will  have  been  paid.  In  like  man- 
ner write:  VVc  will  have  been  admitted,  we  may  have  been  (93/).  we  may 
have  been  disappointed,  we  may  have  been  chosen,  we  are  to  have  (95").  we 
are  to  liave  redress,  w^e  are  to  have  money,  we  retiuire,  we  request,  we  respect, 
we  respond,  we  reply,  we  received,  we  regret,  we  live,  we  like,  we  look  forward, 
we  maintain  that,  we  mean,  we  mean  to  be  (84?),  we  mean  to  have,  we  notice, 
we  notice  that  it  is,  we  intend  to  have  (84/),  we  may  not  (loid),  we  may  not 
be  ready. 

h.  With— 


With  me,  with  my,  with  him,  with  whom,  with  our  (74a).  with  our  own 
(93a).  with  our  own  money,  with  our  own  resources,  with  my  attention,  with 
our  attention.  In  like  manner  write:  With  my  permission,  with  many,  with 
many  of  them,  with  little,  with  little  effort,  with  most,  with  most  persons, 
with  reason,  with  reference  (to-the),  with  regard  (to-the),  with  respect  (to- 
the),  with  regret,  and  some  others. 

98.    The  L-hook. — In  phraseography  the  /-liook  expresses: 

a.  Will— 

LAA  C l.JJ.l../'.../ C  {^  C-_ 

It  will,  which  will,  such  will,  they  will,  it  will  have,  which  will  have,  such 
will  have,  it  will  have  been,  which  will  have  been,  such  will  have  been,  they 
will  have  been,  it  will  be,  it  will  make.  In  like  manner  write:  Which  will 
mean,  which  will  receive,  such  will  be,  they  will  make,  they  will  throw,  it  will 
have  a,  which  will  have  an,  which  will  have  demonstrated,  such  will  have  the, 
it  will  have  been  done,  which  will  have  been  taken,  such  will  have  been  shown, 
they  will  have  been  known. 


*  Contracted. 
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At  all,  of  ^  all,  with*  all,  in  all,  by  all,  at  all  his,  of  all  his,  with  all  his  force, 
in  all  his  relations,  by  all  his.  In  like  manner  write:  At  all  places,  at  all  costs, 
of  all  persons,  of  all  things,  of  all  your,  with  all  this,  with  all  that,  with  all  my 
might,  in  all  possible  (8og),  in  afl  places,  in  all  such  places,  by  all  means,  by 
all  this,  by  all  reasoning,  and  the  like. 

99.    The  R-hook. — In  phraseography  the  r-hook  expresses: 

a.  Are — 

LLJ^lJ...fJ-J.J.l.lX2 Ll~l-^ - - - 

Which  are,  such  are,  they  are,  which  are  in  (93e).  which  are  in  the,  which 
are  in  this,  such  are  in,  such  are  in  the,  such  are  in  this,  they  are  in,  they  are 
in  the,  they  are  in  this,  which  are  to  have  (95a).  which  are  to  have  the,  which 
are  to  have  no  more.  In  like  manner  write:  Such  are  to  have,  such  are  to 
have  the,  such  are  to  have  nothing,  which  are  of  (95^).  which  are  of  this,  such 
are  of,  they  are  sure  to  be,  they  are  obtained,  they  are  taken,  they  are  delivered, 
they  are  coming,  they  are  beginning,  they  are  essential,  they  are  said  to  have 
(95a),  they  are  said  to  have  been  (93/).  they  are  used,  they  are  shown,  they 
are  likely  to  have  (9Sa),  they  are  received,  they  are  made,  they  are  known,  etc. 

b.  Were — (attacht  to  logograms  transposed  to  the  third  position.) 

^f^^-//-^/^^f^::^r/^-fc^(7^ 

Which  were,  such  were,  it  were,  as  it  were,  which  were  in  (93e),  which 
were  in  the,  which  were  in  this,  such  were  in  the,  such  were  in  this,  which 
were  to  have,  which  were  to  have  the,  which  were  to  have  no  more,  which 
were  to  have  been,  such  were  to  have  (9Sa).  such  were  to  have  nothing,  which 
were  of  (95''),  which  were  of  tliis,  such  were  of,  such  were  of  that,  etc. 


c.  Our- 


..|.._\....!^ ^.!^....^ /).._!^_J'-U„"ir !!.. 


In  our,  at  our,  by  our,  in  our  store  (92a),  at  our  store,  by  our  store,  in 
our  own  (93a),  at  our  own,  by  our  own,  in  our  time  (82h),  in  our  age  (22), 
in  our  land  (14!)),  In  like  manner  write:  In  our  business  (67f),  in  our  decision, 
at  our  reciuest,  at  our  instance,  at  our  refusal,  by  our  reasons,  by  our  witnesses, 
by  our  proof,  in  our  own  records,  in  our  own  locality,  in  our  own  region,  at 
our  own  instance,  at  our  own  demand,  by  our  own  choice,  by  our  own  wit- 
nesses, by  our  own  testimony,  etc. 

100.  Phraseographic  Use  of  Vowel  Logograms  Not  Recom- 
mended.— .\s  long  ugu  as  1850,  Henry  I\I.  Parkhurst,  then  a  wcll- 
knowTi  congressional  shorthand  reporter,  used,  and  advocated  the 

*  Restored. 
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use  of,  the  /-,  r-,  w-,  and  v-hooks  uttacht  to  the  vowel  logograms  to 
express  added  word  values,  and  to  this  day  certain  expositions  of 
the  reporting  style  of  Phonography  recommend  phraseographs  such 
as  the  following: 

_ \ X (? -'\ X i ^ J ^. >o li ? .<5, 0 ^_ 


Of  all,  to  all,  or  all,  but  all,  on  all,  slioulil  all,  of  our,  to  our,  or  our,  but 
our,  on  our,  should  our,  of  one,  to  one,  or  one,  but  one,  on  one,  should  one,  of 
havduK),  to  have,  or  have,  but  have,  on  hav(ing),  should  have,  of  our  own, 
to  our  own,  or  our  own,  but  our  own,  on  our  own,  should  our  own,  etc. 

Phraseographs  of  this  kind  are  not  here  recommended.  They  are 
exceedingly  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  in  rapid  writing  the  forms  are 
sure  to  become  more  or  less  distorted,  making  it  always  diflkult, 
and  frequently  impossible,  to  determine  whether  an  outline  actually 
written  is  a  coalesccnt  logogram,  a  half-length  hookt  stroke,  or  the 
form  theoretically  intended.  The  only  advis;ible  use  of  such  plrrase- 
forms  as  these  is  found  in  the  case  of  oituht  {to)  have  and  who  have 
(see  paragraph  95a),  which  are  easily  executed  and  which  are  free 
from  danger  of  clashing  since  a  half-length  hookt  jft,  jvd  is  never 
found  in  actual  practise.  Those  given  above  arc  shown  as  examples 
of  what  should  be  avoided,  and  also  in  order  to  give  students  of  this 
book  some  possible  assistance  in  the  transcription  of  notes  of  other 
phonographers  who  make  use  of  this  dubious  species  of  phrase- 
writing. 

loi.  The  Halving  Principle. — In  phrascography  the  halving 
princij)le  expresses: 

a.  It — (after  logograms  and  final  straight  strokes.) 


/ ^ <.-_Lx-....  ^...^ .  .::_^._^.r_..  cJL^  i^- 


r  1 '-> 


L. 


■L- 


Which  it,  at  it,  had  it,  of*  it,  tho  it,  is*  it,  was  it,  as*  it,  shall  it,  above  it, 
give*  it,  gave  it,  were  it,  when  it.  till  it,  until  it,  from  it,  over  it,  take  it,  took 
it,  make  it.  In  like  manner  write:  Shake  it,  preach  it,  approach  it,  under- 
take it,  into  it,  tho  it  is,  tho  it  is  not,  tho  it  is  not  known,  which  it  is,  wliich 
it  is  not,  till  it  is,  until  it  is,  give*  it  his,  gave  it  his,  were  it  as,  were  it  as  good 
as,  when  it  is,  when  it  is  not,  which  will  it  (oSu),  which  will  it  be,  which  it  can, 
is  it  not,  was  it  not,  shall  it  not,  shall  it  not  be,  were  it  not,  were  it  not  for  this, 
when  it  took,  till  it  returned,  until  it  arrived,  etc. 


*  Restored. 
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b.  Its — (in  combination  with  the  circle-^.) 

i^..^.^'^.-...b.J.-...d--^<^ >«.^.ll.-*.._^-.!!_..6.i._5a_:? L_.|^,.-^_ 

Which  its,  at  its,  had  its,  of  its,  tho  its,  is  its,  was  its,  as  its,  shall  its,  above 
its,  give  its,  gave  its,  were  its,  when  its,  till  its,  until  its,  from  its,  over  its, 
take  its,  took  its,  make  its.  In  like  manner  write:  Knock  its,  shake  its,  preach 
its,  approach  its,  undertake  its,  into  its,  at  its  best,  of  its  own,  of  its  own  kind, 
were  its  own,  were  its  own  interests,  when  its  own,  when  its  own  interests, 
from  its  own,  from  its  own  evidence,  over  its  own,  take  its  place  (800),  took 
its  part  (Son),  make  its  own,  undertake  its  own,  into  its  own,  etc. 


f.  Had — (after  logograms.) 

i...J../°...i.'> V^..-, b-^    .^--fc   o^ 


.....l^.Av Z^./^... 


.    "°"     --     t- i^...^.^..^ 

It  had,  which  had,  such  had,  ihey  had.  there  had,  have  had,  had  had,  it 
had  his,  which  had  his,  such  had  his,  they  had  his,  she  had  his,  had  had  his, 
it  had  made,  it  had  received,  it  had  proved  to  be,  which  had  made,  which  had 
received,  which  had  proved  to  be.  In  like  manner  write:  Such  had  made, 
such  had  received,  such  had  proved  to  be,  they  had  made,  they  had  workt, 
they  had  wanted,  she  had  never,  she  had  never  been  (93/),  she  had  gone  away, 
there  had  been,  there  had  seemed,  have  had  it,  have  had  some,  have  had  some 
reason  to*  suppose,  it  had  his  name,  which  had  his  name,  they  had  his  admis- 
sion, she  had  his  own  statement,  that  it  had,  that  which  had,  that  such  had, 
if  such  had  been,  for  they  had,  if  they  had  pleased,  after  she  had  gone,  after 
there  had  been,  we  have  had,  we  have  had  no  such,  we  had  had  C6y),  we  had 
had  many,  etc. 

d  Nul. — (in  combination  with  the  ;/-hook.) 

-:?...,..-^..c/ A..,- J......>o..^.N...^. •jvVc.c^J 

Will  not,  may  not,  am  not,  shall  not,  did  not,  do  not,  had  not,  can  not.t 
ought!  »ot,  was  not,  ort  not,  have  not,  are  not,  be  not,  were  not,  if  not,  it 
ought  not,  w-hich  ought  not,  such  ought  not,  tliey  ought  not,  she  ought  not, 
there  ought  not,  it  would  not,  which  would  not,  such  would  not,  they  would 
not,  she  would  not,  there  would  not.  In  like  manner  write:  We  will  not  (<>7a). 
we  may  not,  we  are  not,  I  am  not,  which  are  not  (99").  such  arc  not,  they  are 
not,  which  were  not  (99^),  such  were  not,  they  were  not,  will  not  be,  may  not 
have,  am  not  known,  shall  not  elect,  did  not  know,  do  not  intend,  had  not 
known,  can  not  say,  was  not  thought,  have  not  received,  are  not  mentioned, 
were  not  ready,  if  not  received,  it  ought  not  to  be,  which  ought  not  to  be  done, 
such  ought  not  to||  have,  they  ought  not  to  ||know,  it  would  not  be,  which 
would  not  show,  they  would  not  recognize,  we  will  not  do  so,  we  may  not  be 
able,  1  am  not  inclined,  tliey  are  not  changed,  etc. 

c.  Hand — (in  combination  willi  the  »-hook.) 

- ,^-3-,-^-« 

At  hand,  (on)  either  hand,  thrir  hand,  U>u  the)  other  hand,  (on)  every 
hand,  (on  the)  one  liaml.  in  hand. 


♦Omitted. 

]Ciiit  not  is  arbitrarily  transferred  to  the  first  position  to  av()i<l  all  cluuu 
of  the  very  dangerous  clash  with  cau.  t  Restored.  ||  Omitted. 
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/.  To— 


Able  to,  likely  to,  liable  to,  certain  to. 

102.     The  Doubling  Principle. — In  phraseography  the  doubling 
principle  expresses: 
a.  There — 


In  there,  over  there,  thru  there,  if  there,  for  there,  however  there,  think 
there,  see  there,  is*  there,  was  there,  has*  there,  shall  there,  will  there,  if  there 
is,  if  there  is  anything.  In  like  manner  write:  If  there  were,  if  there  were 
not  (ioi(/),  for  there  is,  for  there  is  nothing,  however  there  is,  think  there  is, 
think  there  is  no.  think  there  is  nothing,  is*  there  one,  is  there  anything,  was 
there  one,  was  there  anything,  has*  there  been  (93/),  they  are  there  (99a), 
shall  there  be,  I  think  there  is  no  need,  he  saw  there  was,  what  was  there, 
what  shall  there  be,  how  will  there  be,  etc. 

Note. — Write  from  there,  with  the  joined  form  ^\..x  If  written  with  the 
form    ^"^  it  will  clash  with  further. 


h.   Their — 


; ( ( ( ) ) ) )  ./:i^^^..) 


If  their,  for  their,  of*  their,  have  their,  however  their,  think  their,  tho 
their,  with*  their,  see  their,  say  their,  is*  their,  was  their,  will  their,  in  their, 
save  their,  seize  their.  In  like  manner  write:  Value  their,  over  their,  thru 
their,  follow  their,  ruin  their,  notify  their,  modify  their,  was  their  store 
(92u),  in  their  store,  over  their  store,  thru  their  store,  if  their  own  (93a), 
for  their  own,  of*  their  own,  have  their  own.  however  their  own,  think  their 
own,  with*  their  own,  see  their  own,  say  their  own,  i.s*  their  own.  was  their 
own,  has*  their  own,  use  their  own,  will  their  own.  in  their  own,  save  their 
own,  seize  their  own,  value  their  own,  over  their  own,  thru  tlicir  own.  follow 
their  own,  ruin  their  own,  notify  tlicir  own,  modify  tlieir  own,  have  their 
attention  (966),  with*  their  attention,  seize  their  attention,  if  their  session 
U)(u),  of*  their  session,  have  their  session,  in  their  session,  thru  their  session, 
of  all  their  (98/)),  with  all  their,  in  all  their,  of*  all  their  own,  with*  all  their 
own,  in  all  their  own,  in  all  their  sessions,  they  are  their  own,  and  the  like. 

c.  OtJier — (with  the  following  words  only,  as  its   indiscriminate 
use  would  occasion  clashes  with  their,  which  has  priority.) 

( 

Some  other,  tno  other,  the*  other,  or*  other,  every  other,  one  other, 
some  others,   1no  others,  the*  others,  some  other  is.     In  like  manner  write: 

*  Restored. 

t  .'\rbitrarily  transferred  to  the  third  position  to  avoid  the  clash  with  un- 
olher  in  the  second. 


*No  other  is,  thef  other  is,  one  other  is,  some  other  has,  *no  other  has,  thet 
other  has.  everv-  other  has,  one  other  has,  some  other  store  (92a),  no  other 
store,  thef  other  store,  everj'  other  store,  one  other  store,  some  other  one 
(93b),  *no  other  one,  thef  other  one,  every  other  one.  one  other  one,  some 
other  than  (g3d),*no  other  than,  ever>-  other  than,  some  other  session  (96c), 
*no  other  session,  thef  other  session,  ever>'  other  session,  one  other  session, 
with  my  other  {9Tb),  in  our  other,  some  other  reason,  no  other  action,  thet 
other  day,  every  other  resource,  one  other  thing,  some  other  is  mentioned, 
*no  other  is  known,  the  other  is  chosen,  one  otlier  is  expected,  some  other  has 
been,  *no  other  has  been,  thef  other  has  been,  every  other  has  been,  one  other 
has  been,  some  other  tlian  ours,  *no  other  than  his,  every  other  than  that, 
with  my  other  resources,  in  our  other  departments,  some  one  or  other,  some- 
thing or  other,  and  the  like. 

d.  Whether — 


Know  whether,  say  whether,  see  whether,  ascertain  whether,  know 
whether  I  am,  know  whether  you  liave,  know  whether  he  is,  know  whether 
she  is,  know  whether  it  is.  In  like  manner  write:  Know  whether  we  are, 
know  whether  they  were,  know  whether  this  is,  know  whether  that  is,  know 
whether  another,  know  whether  anything,  say  whether  you  are,  say  whether 
he  knows,  say  whether  she  knows  (74c),  say  whether  it  is,  say  whether  we  can 
(75).  see  whether  you  can,  see  whether  he  knows  anytliing,  see  whether  it 
will  (98a),  see  whether  she  intends  (74f),  ascertain  whether  it  is,  ascertain 
whether  you  have  (75),  ascertain  whether  this  is,  know  whether  or|  not,  know 
whether  or  not  it  is,  say  wliether  ort  not,  see  whetlier  orf  not.  ascertain  whether 
orj  not.  do  you  know  whether,  do  you  know  whether  or  not,  can  youj  say 
whether,  can  j-ouj  say  whether  orf  not,  etc. 


e.  They  are — 


If  they  are,  for  they  are,  say  they  are,  so  they  are,  when  they  are, 
whenever  they  are,  whensoever  they  are,  wherever  they  arc,  wheresoever  they 
are,  if  they  are  his,  say  they  are  his,  so  they  are  his.  In  like  manner  write: 
If  they  are  known,  for  they  are  certain,  say  they  arc  sure,  so  they  are  likely, 
wlien  they  are  taken  away,  whenever  they  are  seen,  whensoever  they  are  sent, 
wherever  they  are  lieard,  wheresoever  they  are  known,  etc. 

/.  Therefore — (in  combination  with  the  stroke-/.) 


Will  therefore,  may  therefore,  am  therefore,  shall  therefore,  if  therefore, 
when  therefore,  whenever  therefore,  wlicrever  therefore,  whensoever  there- 
fore. In  like  manner  write:  Wheresoever  therefore,  you  will  therefore,  1  am 
therefore,  he  may  therefore,  we  sliall  tlierefore,  you  shall  therefore,  etc. 


*  Arbitrarily  transferred  to  the  tliird  position  to  avoid  the  clash  with  an- 
other in  the  second.  t  Restored.  t  Omitted. 
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103.  The  Tripling  Principle. — Trijjle- length  curves  are  used  by- 
some  reporters  to  express  in  succession  any  two  of  the  values  repre- 
sented by  doubling. 


Murder  their  reputation,  center  their  energies,  whether  they  are,  know 
whether  they  are.  In  like  manner  write:  Enter  their  service,  surrender  their 
posts,  render  their  opinions,  tender  their  services,  whether  their,  whether 
their  own,  wliether  tliere,  whether  there  is,  whether  they  are  or*  not,  do  you 
know  wliether  they  arc,  do  you  know  whether  they  are  orf  not. 

104.  The  Tripling  of  Straight  Strokes. — Straight-stroke  logo- 
grams and  the  final  straight  strokes  of  many  words  may  be  written 
three  times  their  normal  length  to  express  any  of  the  phraseographic 
values  expre.st  by  the  doubling  of  curves.  It  is  practically  sufficient, 
however,  to  write  such  lengthened  straight  strokes  barely  more 
than  double-length  in  order  that  they  may  be  recognized  as  triple- 
length  strokes. 

a.  There — 


Go  there,  out  there,  were  there,  where  there,  will  you  go  there,  when  did 
you  go  there,  were  there  some,  were  there  some  other,  were  there  such,  were 
there  no,  where  there  is,  where  there  is  no,  where  tliere  is  no  necessity,  etc. 

h.  Their — 


Give  their,  at  their,  do  their,  had  their,  make  their,  ask  their,  try  their, 
into  their,  were  their,  where  their,  give  theirs,  at  theirs.  In  like  manner  write: 
Do  theirs,  had  theirs,  make  theirs,  ask  theirs,  try  theirs,  into  theirs,  were 
theirs,  where  theirs,  at  their  store  (920),  into  their  store,  fiive  their  own  (93a), 
at  their  own,  do  their  own,  had  their  own,  make  their  own,  ask  their  own,  try 
their  own,  into  their  own,  were  their  own,  where  their  own,  give  their  atten- 
tion (966),  had  their  attention,  ask  their  attention,  at  all  their  (986),  which 
are  their  (99a),  such  are  their,  which  were  their  (996).  such  were  their,  give 
their  opinion,  at  their  leisure,  do  their  most,  had  their  reasons,  make  their 
threats,  ask  their  permission,  try  their  resources,  into  their  lines,  were  tlieir 
intentions,  where  their  interests,  fcive  their  own  account  (9.3a),  had  their  own 
notions,  make  their  own  excuses,  try  their  own  hands,  were  their  own  means, 
at  all  their  meetings  (986),  at  all  their  ses.sions  (96^),  which  are  their  own, 
which  were  their  own,  which  are  their  rarest,  which  were  their  regular,  etc. 


*  Restored. 


t  Omitted. 
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c.  Oilier— 


// 7///7//y///e^ 


Each  other,  such  other,  in  each  other,  of  each  other,  on  eacli  other,  with 
each  other,  give  each  other,  each  other  one  (93b),  such  other  sessions  (96f). 
for  such  other,  on  such  other,  with  such  other,  of  such  other,  each  other  per- 
son, such  other  reasons,  somehow  or*  other,  some  way  or*  other,  some  sort  or* 
other. 

d.  WJtetlier — 


nxn^Tit 


-% 


State  whether,  ask  whether,  state  whether  you  know,  state  wliether  you 
are,  state  whether  you  can,  state  whether  you  received,  state  whether  or*  not, 
ask  whether  you  know,  ask  whether  you  are,  ask  whether  ort  not,  you  may 
state  whether,  you  may  state  whether  you  know,  you  may  state  whether  you 
are,  you  may  state  whetlier  or*  not,  state  whether  they  are,  state  whether 
they  are  or*  not,  ask  whether  they  are,  ask  whether  they  are  or*  not. 

e.  Tlicy  are — 


Which  they  are,  where  they  are,  which  they  are  to  have,  which  they  are 
likely  to  have,  where  they  are  to  have,  where  they  are  known,  where  tliey  arc 
not  known. 


/.  Therefore — (in  combination  with  the /-hook.) 


It  therefore,  whicli  therefore,  such  therefore,  are  therefore,  were  there- 
fore, each  therefore,  it  ounlit  therefore  (86<i)  wliich  ounht  therefore,  sucli 
ouRlit  therefore,  it  would  therefore  (H6/»),  which  would  therefore,  such  would 
tlierefore,  it  will  therefore  (98a),  wliicli  will  therefore,  sucli  will  therefore, 
which  are  therefore  (99").  such  are  therefore,  which  were  therefore  (i><)b), 
such  were  therefore,  it  were  therefore,  we  are  therefore  (971').  ^ve  were  therefore. 


*  Restored  and  varied. 


t  Omitted. 
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MINT    PIIRASKS. 

105.  Nature  of  Mixt  Phrases.—  I'lirasoofrraphs  arc  joined  freely 
to  word-outlines  producing  what  are  called  mixt  phrases.  As  very 
many  of  the  outlines  given  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  to  illus 
trate  the  use  of  phraseography  are  mixt  phrases  it  seems  unnecessary 
to  give  further  examples  here.  The  student  who  wishes  to  study 
extensive  lists  of  mLxt  phrases  is  referred  to  the  pages  of  the  Pho- 
nograpliii  Dictionary  and  Phrase  Book. 

106.  It  is  often  possible  to  write  a  given  sequence  of  words 
either  as  a  mixt  phrase  or  as  a  joined  phrase.  In  such  a  case  the 
choice  should,  of  course,  be  in  fav'or  of  the  outline  that  is  more  con- 
venient and  legible.    Thus,  the  form X- is  to  be  preferred  toKlZTZ 

for  the  phrase  it  will  make,  wliile  it  will  seem  is  better  written  .V^... 
than   JL, . 

107.  Colloquial  Phrases. — It  is  not  necessary  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  reporting  to  preserve  any  distinction  between  such  expres- 
sions as  is  not,  do  not,  shall  not,  can  not,  etc.,  and  their  colloquial 
contractions  isn't,  doesn't,  shan't,  can't,  etc.  Whenever,  however, 
the  rejwrtcr  feels  that  it  will  be  incumbent  on  him  to  make  a 
"letter-perfect"  transcript  m  this  respect,  he  must  preserve  the 
speaker's  exact  utterance  by  vocalizing  distinctively  the  contracted 

form.     Thus — 

«^        1  1.  -, 

-tt- t,  ..^  ^^»^....  i, .t<?. ^^...y~=r....^. j,....Jr..,.j, _ 

Isn't,  hasn't,  doesn't,  mustn't,  wouldn't,  didn't,  weren't,  couldn't, 
shouldn't,  shan't,  can't,  ain't,  don't,  mayn't. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  forms  are  all  written  as  if  for  the  full 
expression  is  not,  has  not,  etc.,  and  thai  ihe  distinguishing  vowel 
is  simply  added  without  carrying  the  outline  into  anolhcr  i)osilion. 
The  form  won't  (contraction  of  'tvill  not)  is  wrilU'ii 

INTERSECTED   PHRASES. 

108.  Nature  of  Intersected  Phrasing. — A  very  useful  method 
of  phrase-writing  is  known  as  phrasing  by  intersection.  This  is  done 
by  assigning  a  definite  word  value  to  a  stroke  consonant  which  is  so 
written  as  to  cut  thru  the  last  stroke  of  the  preceding  outline.    When- 
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ever  the  general  direction  of  the  preceding  stroke  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  intersecting  stroke  it  is  evident  that  the  two  strokes  cannot 
cut  each  other,  and  in  such  a  case  it  is  sufficient  to  place  the  inter- 
secting stroke  close  to  and  overlapping  the  preceding  stroke.  In 
many  instances  the  preceding  outline  may  be  contracted  vnth  great 
gain  in  brevity  and  no  loss  in  legibility,  and  this  even  in  cases  in 
which  it  would  be  highly  inadvisable  to  contract  such  outline  stand- 
ing by  itself.  Following  are  jihrases  written  with  the  most  com- 
monly used  intersectors: 

a.  Party — (stroke-/).) 


.ix_^_:n^..^ 


Democratic  party.  Liberal  party.  Whig  party,  Free  Soil  party,  Tory  party, 
Radical  party.  Progressive  party.  Unionist  party,  reactionary  party,  admin- 
istration party.  Republican  party.  Labor  party,  opposition  party,  etc. 

b.  Bank — (stroke-6.) 

_J5:-^---- _C^.Jv,.-><t--^-— V— -  — Nf -~- — 

National  bank.  First  National  Bank,  savings  bank,  state  bank.  Com- 
mercial Bank,  Union  Bank.  Farmers'  Bank,  Chemical  Bank.  etc. 

c.  County — (stroke-t.) 


Kings  County,  Queens  County,  Cook  County.  Philadelphia  County. 
Suffolk  County,  Cuyahoga  County,  Alleghany  County,  Hamilton  County, 
Wayne  County,  Erie  County,  San  Francisco  County,  Milwaukee  County. 
Essex  County,  Hudson  County.  Jackson  County,  etc. 

d.  Department — (stroke-d.) 

:i^  .^.- 

Treasury  Department.  War  Department.  State  Department,  Post  Cffice 
Department,  legal  department,  imiuiry  department,  purchasing  department, 
claims  department,  dry  goods  departmci't,  shoe  department,  furmtur-;  de- 
partment, clothing  department,  lii.on  department,  etc. 
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e.  Church — (stroke-cA.j 


-V-y  V^ 


Cliristian  Church,  CathoHc  Church,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Roman 
Churcli,  Methodist  Church,  Baptist  Church,  Presbyterian  Church,  Anglican 
Church,  English  Church,  Eastern  Church,  Greek  Church,  Western  Church, 
state  church,  establisht  church,  visible  church,  universal  church,  etc. 

/.  Company — (stroke-^.) 

Railroad  company,  railway  company.  Standard  Oil  Company,  Adams 
Express  Company,  Southern  Express  Company,  transportation  company, 
ferry  company,  traction  company,  manufacturing  company,  news  company, 
gas  company,  etc. 

g.  Society — (stroke-^.) 

1^..^..:^  1^  \_^ ^..i^ y^_^).^^_ 


Temperance  society,  phonographic  society,  Wesleyan  society,  savings 
society,  benevolent  society,  humane  society,  alumnal  society,  tract  society, 
relief  society,  mutual  aid  society,  medical  society,  literary  society,  philo- 
sophical society,  Bible  society,  shorthand  society. 


h.  Association — (stroke-.9/z. ) 
3/    ^  /\ 


^  .v_^..X^-.-.^-^ 


Building  association.  Christian  association,  reporters'  association,  saving® 
association,  protective  association,  benevolent  association,  mutual  aid  asso' 
elation,  bar  association,  improvement  association. 

Railroad —  ( stroke-ray. ) 

X 


..-^ V^ k^-...v2^. 


-^^   ^ 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.;  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.;  Chicago  iV  Alton  R.  R. 
Chicago.  Burlington  &  Qu'incy  R.  K.;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  R.  R. 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.   R.;  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  R.  R.;  Erir   K.  R. 
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Illinois  Central  R.  R.;  Lackawanna  R.  R.;  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.;  Louisville  & 
Nashville  R.  R.;  Michigan  Central  R.  R.;  IMobile  &  Ohio  R.  R.;  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R.;  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.;  Penn- 
sylvania R.  R.;  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.;  Union  Pacific  R.  R.;  \'andalia  R.  R.; 
Wabash  R.  R.;  West  Shore  R.  R. 

j.  Commission — (stroke-H.) 
^^  r^  '^-^^ ..St. 3- ... N.    ^..  X     -'';^^^— ^^ 


High  commission,  ecclesiastical  commission,  electoral  commission.  Fish 
Commission,  military  commission,  code  commission,  bankruptcy  commission, 
peace  commission.  Public  Service  Commission,  Sanitary  Commission,  Civil- 
service  Commission. 

k.  Commissioner — (stroke-Hr.) 

^_:^   .         V \ 5-^..._..lE: i...:^- - 


High  commissioner,  code  commissioner,  bankruptcy  commissioner,  peace 
commissioner,  Public  Service  Commissioner,  Civil-service  Commissioner, 
county  commissioner,  Indian  Commissioner,  police  commissioner. 

/.  Railway — (stroke-ici.) 


-^  '      ^  ^  ^  ^ 


Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rv.;  Canada  Pacific  Ry.;  Canada  Northern 
Ry.;  Central  Ry.;  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.;  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Ry.; 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  iS:  St.  Paul  Rv.;  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  Ry.;  Grand  Trunk  Rv.;  Great  Northern  Ry.;  Iron  Mountain  Ry.;  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Ry.;  Mexican  Ry.;  Missouri  Pacific  Ry.;  Northern 
Pacific  Ry.;  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ry.;  Sea  Board  Air  Line  Ry.;  Southern  Ry. 

109.  Intersected  Phrase-writing  in  Technical  Reporting. — It 
will  be  observed  that  in  all  the  foregoing  intersected  phrases  the  in- 
tersected stroke  uniformly  represents  a  noun,  while  the  preceding 
outline  upon  which  it  is  intersected  stands  for  an  adjective,  or  a 
noun  used  as  such.  In  oilier  words,  the  preceding  outUne  stands  for 
a  species  of  the  genus  tlial  is  represented  by  the  intersecting  stroke. 
This  principle  of  jihrase-wriling  may  be  largely  availed  of  in  report- 
ing matters  of  a  technical  character,  the  terminology  of  which  is 
based  ujjon  the  extensive  classifications  of  the  natural  and  applied 
sciences.  Tiie  technical  reporter  may  apply  this  principle  to  a  wide 
extent  U)  meet  ills  own  particular  needs.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
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say  that  care  and  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  assigning  word- 
values  to  intersecting  strokes,  both  in  order  that  the  most  useful 
assignments  may  be  made  and  that  assigned  values  may  not  conflict. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  more  striking  examples  of  the  ex- 
tensive usefulness  of  this  princi[)Ie  in  the  Held  of  technical  reporting. 
It  is  impossible  more  than  merely  to  indicate  its  application,  which 
is  here  exhibited  chiefly  in  the  field  of  human  anatomy,  a  science  of, 
perhaps,  greater  importance  to  the  general  reporter  than  any  other, 
but  an  equal  range  of  application  may  be  found  in  any  of  the  major 
departments  of  science. 

a.  Plexus.     (Anatomy.)     Stroke-/). 

— -^-.■.x^.,n^...^X^__.^_._zX-j^^   1^— - 


ZIh ^TI^-Ok.. 


Axillarj'  plexus,  brachial  ple.xus,  cardiac  plexus,  cervical  plexus,  ciliary 
plexus,  coccygeal  plexus,  colic  plexus,  cystic  plexus,  gastric  plexus,  lumbar 
plexus,  solar  plexus,  etc. 

b.  Bill.     (Parliamentary  reporting.)     Strokc-6. 

^..k:k.^..x^._.^....,^_x...:n ^..a.- 

Supply  bill,  civil  rights  bill,  reform  bill,  pension  bill,  army  bill,  McKinley 
bill,  Underwood  bill,  Wilson  bill,  Sherman  bill,  etc. 

c.  Bone.     (.Vnatomy.)     Slrokc-6. 

1^ ..  ,.^:.....\2^^ L^ ^,..^^_X...:^^/ix  -^^^  \ ^ 

Turbinated  bone,  frontal  bone,  parietal  bone,  sphenoid  bone,  temporal 
bone,  occipital  bone,  nasal  bone,  malar  bone,  maxillary  bone,  cthnoid  bone 
hyoid  bone,  etc. 

d.  Tissue,     (.\natomy.)     Stroke-/. 

.•\dipose  tissue,  cartilaginous  tissue,  cicatricial  tissue,  connective  tissue, 
elastic  tissue,  epidermal  tissue,  fibrous  tissue,  fundamental  tissue,  interstitial 
tissue,  mucuous  tissue,  muscular  tissue,  sclerous  tissue,  etc. 
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e.  Cartilage.     (Anatomy.)     Stroke-j'. 


-.^^ 


.::}- ^ 


Articular  cartilage,  arytenoid  cartilage,  costal  cartilage,  cricoid  cartilage, 
cuneiform  cartilage,  ensiform  cartilage,  fibrous  cartilage,  hyaline  cartilage, 
interosseous  cartilage,  palpeljral  cartilage,  permanent  cartilage,  semilunar 
cartilage,  etc. 

Stroke-^. 


/.  Current.     (Electricity.) 


...C_.L 


.,.Ui:J3-J 


:.^..ri£t.V 


Electric  current,  alternating  current,  alternative  current,  continuous  cur- 
rent direct  current,  extra  current,  primary  current,  secondary  current,  un- 
dulatory  current,  voltaic  current,  make-and-break  current,  interrupted  cur- 
rent, etc. 

g.  Cavity.     (Anatomy.)     Stroke-^. 

Thoracic  cavity,  abdominal  cavity,  amniotic  cavity,  buccal  cavity,  atrial 
cavity,  digital  cavity,  peritoneal  cavity,  pelvic  cavity,  etc. 

h.  Ganglion,     (.\natomy.)     Stroke-g. 

^^ 

Basal  ganglion,  cardiac  ganglion,  buccal  ganglion,  carotid  ganglion, 
cephalic  ganglion,  cerebral  ganglion,  cervical  ganglion,  ciliary  ganglion,  facial 
ganglion,  jugular  ganglion,  lymphatic  ganglion,  mesenteric  ganglion,  etc. 


i.  Fossa.     (.Anatomy.) 
^\^ 


Stroke-/. 

A.....A^-...z3y^... 


iXT 


Cerebral  fossa,  clavicular  fossa,  coronoid  fossa,  iliac  fossa,  jugular  fossa, 
occipital  fossa,  olecranoid  fossa,  pituitary  fossa,  sphenomaxillary  fossa,  sub- 
maxillary fossa,  submaxillary  fossa,  subscapular  fossa.,  etc. 


Valve. 


(Anatomy.)     Stroke-J). 


^/::2m^- ,^. U, 


e 


Aortic  valve,  auriculoventricular  valve.  Eustachian  valve,  ileocecal  valve, 
mitral  valve,  pulmonary  valve,  pulmonic  valve,  pyloric  valve,  semilunar  valve, 
tricuspid  valve,  etc. 
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/>'.  Valve.     (Mechanics.)     Stroke-j;. 


Blow-thru  valve,  back  pressure  valve,  conical  valve,  cylindrical  valve, 
hydraulic  valve,  long  valve,  oscillating  valve,  overpressure  valve,  regulator 
valve,  rotary  valve,  angle  valve,  bucket  valve,  etc. 


I.  Tlieory.     (General  science.)     Stroke-^A. 

.rk:L_ruiJsrt- 


__Ja,. 


Action  theory,  actuality  theory.  Ampere's  theory,  atomic  theory,  binary 
theorj',  cell  theory,  contact  theory,  corpuscular  theory,  lunar  theory,  New- 
tonian theory,  solar  theory,  undulatory  theory,  unitary  theory,  vasomotor 
theory',  etc. 

m.  Acid.     (Chemistry.)     Stroke-5. 

.Acetic  acid,  fatty  acid,  nitric  acid,  Nordhausen  acid,  sulfuric  acid,  car- 
bonic acid,  phosphoric  acid,  nitrous  acid,  phosphorous  acid,  sulfurous  acid, 
hydrochloric  acid,  muriatic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  carbolic  acid,  etc. 


n.  Sinus.     (Anatomy.)     Stroke-^. 


Cerebral  sinus,  frontal  sinus,  mastoid  sinus,  maxillary  sinus,  vertebral 
sinus,  circular  sinus,  coronary  sinus,  longitudinal  sinus,  pulmonarj'  sinus, 
sphenoid  sinus,  straight  sinus,  tarsal  sinus,  etc. 


0.  Fissure.     (Anatomy.)     Stroke-.?^. 


Buccal  fissure,  calcarine  fissure,  central  fissure,  Glaserian  fissure,  inter- 
parietal fissure,  palpebral  fissure,  portal  fissure,  sphenomaxillary  fissure,  trans- 
verse fissure,  umbilical  fissure,  etc. 


p.  Alcohol.     (Chemistry.)     Stroke-/. 


-S-:V- 


Absolute  alcohol,  pure  alcohol,  grain  alcohol,  root  alcohol,  wood  alcohol, 
primary  alcohol,  secondary  alcohol,  tertiary  alcohol,  amylic  alcohol,  anhydrous 
alcohol,  caustic  alcohol,  crcsylic  alcohol,  methylic  alcohol,  etc. 
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q.  Commissure.     (Anatomy.)     Stroke-ar. 


Anterior  commissure,  esophageal  commissure,  gray  commissure,  white 
commissure,  middle  commissure,  optic  commissure,  posterior  commissure, 
short  commissure,  simple  commissure,  etc. 

;•.  Foramen.     (Anatomy.)     Stroke-ray. 

— -^  J^  j-^  ^^:^:v^...  ->^ . 

Carotid  foramen,  condyloid  foramen,  cotyloid  foramen,  dental  foramen, 
infraorbital  foramen,  intervertebral  foramen,  malar  foramen,  mastoid  fora-- 
men,  mental  foramen,  obturator  foramen,  optic  foramen,  etc. 

.v.  Rheumalism.     (Pathology.)     Stroke-rwy. 


,.<t^_^^ 


r-<^ 


Articular    rheumatism,    gonorrheal    rheumatism,    muscular    rheumatism, 
acute  rheumatism,  chronic  rheumatism,  etc. 


/.  Membrane.     (Anatomy.)     Stroke-w. 

[^.^.o^:z>^. :k^,..,_ 

V4 ^ V ^ ^- 


-V 


.\dipose  membrane,  alveolar  membrane,  atrial  membrane,  mucous  mem- 
brane, arachnoid  membrane,  basal  membrane,  basilar  membrane,  blasto- 
dermic membrane,  conjunctival  membrane,  deciduous  membrane,  interos- 
seous membrane,  [)ituitary  membrane,  Schneidcrian  memljrane,  synovial 
membrane,  etc. 


;/.  Nerve.     (Anatomy.)     Slrokc-H. 


^..^....o^j::^.- 


xf^ 


;=-u^.-..^ .rre^fl. 


i^ 


^--c:^- ^--V 


Accelerans  nerve,  accelerator  nerve,  accessorj'  nerve,  alveolar  nerve,  ax- 
illary nerve,  crural  niTve,  dental  nerve,  gustatory  nerve,  facial  nerve,  lingual 
nerve,  nasal  nerve,  ophthalmic  nerve,  oritic  nerve,  etc. 

V.  Anhydrul.     (Chcmistn.)     Stroke-w. 
..t^ ). 


Sulphuric  anhydrid,   acid   anhydrid,    basic    anliydrid,    nietalic  anhydrid, 
melilotic  anhydrid,  organic  anhydrid,  etc. 


— ■ —  , 
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w.  Pneumonia.     (Patholog)-.)     Stroke-??. 

^^JSj^". Zfc -i^^  Z^...U___..W 

^^ :^^-^:^~^ 


Aspiration  pneumonia,  bilious  pneumonia,  catarrhal  pneumonia,  croupous 
pneumonia,  lobar  pneumonia,  fibrinous  pneumonia,  fibroid  pneumonia,  san- 
Krenous  pneumonia,  hypostatic  pneumonia,  influenzal  pneumonia,  inhalation 
pneumonia,  massive  pne<imonia,  etc. 

.r.  Jlypotliesis.     (General  science.)     Stroke-//. 


,W2(..,=^QC/i!i-V— ,^-^«^ 


^  y^__^./^<^. 


^- 


Avogadro's  hypothesis,  fluid  hypothesis,  filar  hypothesis,  granular  py- 
pothesis,  Olber's  hypothesis,  planetismal  hypothesis.  Front's  hypothesis, 
Seuss's  hypothesis,  working  hypothesis. 

110.  Intersected  Latin  Phrases. — In  the  same  way  may  be 
written  bj-  intcrseclicMi  a  multitude  of  Latin  phrases  used  in  scien- 
tific terminology  to  indicate  genera  and  species;  only,  in  harmony  with 
the  Latin  idiom,  the  order  is  reverst,  the  intersected  outline  being 
the  generic  form  and  the  intersecting  stroke  the  specific  indicator. 
Thus  we  may  write 

^..^^ d: ^c2±...!^...v    .....^^...^..:v_^_„... 

_i^...L/^ ^ i^....k^....vj^ „_ 

Medulla  oblongata,  aurora  borealis,  sella  turcica,  lamina  terminalis,  sinus 
pocularis,  foramen  rotundum,  fossa  ovalis,  Equus  caballus.  Bos  taurus,  Sus 
scrofa,  Canis  familiaris,  Felis  leo,  Felis  tigris,  Felis  pardus,  Felis  onca,  F'elis 
concolor,  etc. 

PROXIMITY    PHRASES. 

111.  Of  the. — The  connective  words  of  the  may  be  omitted 
generally,  and  their  meaning  indicated  by  writing  the  outlines  of  the 
words  between  which  they  occur  closer  together  than  usual.    Thus, 

- ^^.^^f-^lx>'^^'^^  


Wonder  of  the  world,  center  of  the  earth,  state  of  the  case,  decision  of  the 
court,  branch  of  the  subject,  day  of  the  week,  difficulty  of  the  task,  cxplana- 
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tion  of  the  matter,  lease  of  the  property,  amount  of  the  loan,  sight  of  the 
monster,  decoration  of  the  room,  movement  of  the  crowd,  side  of  the  stair- 
case, result  of  the  labors,  view  of  the  question,  portion  of  the  world,  committee 
of  the  subscribers,  thanks  of  the  management,  members  of  the  committee, 
part  of  the  report,  default  of  the  payment  of  the  debt,  etc. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  examples  given  the  connected  words  are 
all  nouns.  This  is  the  normal  grammatical  type  of  these  phrases 
(466  +  the  modifier  the).  By  license,  however,  these  words  of  the 
may  be  indicated  by  the  proximity  of  any  stroke  outlines.  Thus 
we  may  write: 


Out  of  the  way,  some  of  the  other,  some  of  the  members,  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors, one  of  the  blandest,  was  of  the  most,  last  of  the  season,  part  of  the 
annual,  issue  of  the  new,  result  of  the  first,  etc. 

112.  From-to.- — The  words /row  and  to  may  be  omitted  from 
expressions  such  as  the  following,  and  indicated  by  placing  the  out- 
lines for  the  nouns  close  together: 

"  II     Y^ ^  "^    U    14^ -» ^-^-^- 


From  time  to  time,  from  day  to  day,  from  hour  to  hour,  from  year  to 
year,  'rom  place  to  place,  from  generation  to  generation,  from  door  to  door, 
from  end  to  end,  from  house  to  liouse,  from  mouth  to  nioulh.  from  side  to  side, 
from  street  to  street,  from  man  to  man,  from  pole  to  i)ole,  etc. 

113.  Con-,  Com-,  (Accom-),  Cog-  Phrases. — The  expression  of 
the  prefix  con-,  com-  {accom-),  cog-,  by  proximity,  as  provided  in  par- 
agraph 386,  leads  to  the  formation  of  phrases,  and  it  is  properly  em- 
ployed only  when  the  words  tlii'.s  connected  by  i)roximit\-  form 
consistent  phrase;^. 

^ J ^i-JS, Lv^.-...iX-^__.Lr^_-J,_ 

.^■^  ^  n..i,,\j 

She  commences,  may  contrive,  modify  conditions,  was  confident,  dare 
confess,  toward  completion,  must  accomplish,  take  cognizance,  quaint  con- 
ceits, we  make  complaint,  I  am  conscious,  calls  foi  coiisirleration,  we  have 
been  consideretl. 

114.  I'roxiniity  sliould  no)  be  used  in  |)lirasi-  \\  riling  wlicn  any 
of  ihc  outlines  which  woiiM  be  brouglil   cIdsc  logcllur  by  sui  h  use 
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is  a  minute  lofjjogram.  Jhc  reading  would  he  endangered  if  the 
phrase  apple  of  the  eye  were  written  .\^  ,  or  if  as  of  ifie  assumed 
were  written  .„\  ..  On  consigning  written  _.''r*~'.  would  be  identical 
with  countersigning. 

IRREGULAR   PHRASES. 

115.  Certain  phrases  of  high  recurrency  which  cannot  be  con- 
veniently written  according  to  the  foregoing  regular  principles  of 
phrase-writing  are  given  an  irregular  representation. 


:rVs.:^rv.--:::".j^_'is_^J:-4^-A-. 


May  be,  seem  to  be,  to  be,  at  times,  some  time,  three  times,  two  or  three 
times,  our  time,  our  text,  at  all  events,  at  any  rate,  in  respect  (to-the),  in 
reference  (to-the),  in  referring  (to-the),  in  regard  (to-the),  in  response  (to-the), 
in  reply  (to-the).  United  States,  in  order  (to),  vice  versa,  and  so  forth. 

116.  Punctuated  Phrases. — This  is  a  small  class  of  phrases  that 
are  irregular,  not  in  their  graphic  but  in  their  grammatical  structure, 
inasmuch  as  they  combine  words  not  properly  joinable  under  the 
principle  set  forth  in  paragraph  44.  These  are,  for  the  most  part, 
locutions  of  direct  address,  which  it  is  convenient  to  write,  and  per- 
fectly easy  to  read,  as  phrases. 


^...^^ c::\_         _xn.a ,(r^._^rz:^ 

Yes,  sir;  no,  sir;  well,  sir;  now,  sir;  now,  thru;  well,  now;  well,  then;  then 
again;  if,  now. 

117.  Nonce  Abbreviations. — Professional  reporters  are  at  all 
times  liable  to  meet  with  an  experience  such  as  that  described  by 
one  of  their  number  as  "being  pounded  hard  all  day  by  a  particular 
expression  that  \'ou  may  not  meet  again  in  months,  or  years,  or 
even  in  a  lifetime."  The  shrewd  practitioner  soon  comes  to  rec- 
ognize these  troublesome  transients  as  they  appear,  and,  if  iu'  is 
prudent,  he  will  provide  for  them  in  a  practical  way.  As  soon  as  it 
becomes  apparent  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  constant  "run"  on  a 
certain  expression  in  a  particular  piece  of  work  the  reporter  will  do 
well  to  consider  whether  or  not  he  can  make  such  special  provision 
as  will  release  him  from  the  necessity  oi  writing  many  scores  and 
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hundreds  of  times  an  outline  which,  however  suitable  for  the  ordinary 
representation  of  the  expression  in  question,  is  disproportionately 
long  and  burdensome  in  view  of  its  high  recurrence  in  the  particular 
instance.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  reporter  is  called  upon  to  take 
notes  of  a  lecture,  or  a  suit  in  patent  law,  in  which  the  subject  of 
actinism  is  constantly  referred  to.  He  will  soon  discover  that  the 
outline  "ILp-^  ,  which,  under  xardinary  circumstances,  is  proper  for  the 
safe  representation  of  this  somewhat  unusual  word,  is  now  decidedly 
too  "heav}'"  for  comfort.  His  judgment  will  probably  lead  him  to 
decide  promptly  that  the  contracted  form  „-,y---  will  be  better  for  his 
immediate  purpose,  and,  accordingly,  he  mil  use  it.  He  must  not  jail, 
however,  to  take  the  precaution  at  his  earliest  opportunity  to  "key" 
the  outline  by  writing  in  longhand  the  word  act  in  ism  immediately  over 
his  newly-chosen  "nonce  abbreviation,"  so  that  when  the  notes  come 
to  be  transcribed  at  any  later  time  no  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in 
deciphering  the  outline.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  the  emergency 
once  over,  the  nonce  abbreviation  should  be  definitely  abandoned  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  writing  of  the  word  in  its  ordinary  future  re- 
currence. And,  as  with  words,  so  with  phrases.  When,  on  a  par- 
ticular occasion,  a  certain  unusual  sequence  of  words  becomes  un- 
comfortably recurrent,  the  reporter  should  provide  himself  with  a 
good  phrase-form /or  the  nonce,  keying  it  in  the  same  way,  and  dis- 
continuing its  use  when  the  emergency  shall  have  vanisht.  An  in- 
teresting instance  of  nonce-phrasing  is  shown  in  "The  Phonographic 
Magazine"  (Vol.  VHI,  page  21),  where,  in  a  facsimile  reproduction 
of  the  notes  of  that  admirable  reporter,  the  late  Daniel  C.  McEwan, 
the  name  of   the  town  Lake  Mahopac  is  phrased  by  intersection 

.C ..1 ,  and  keycrl  in  fully-writlcn  Phonography. 
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PUNCTUATION,  ETC. 

ii8.     The  marks  of  punctuation  are  written  as  follows: 
Period  -x..  or ../  Exclamation        Interrogation 

Colon  :.  point       J.  point       ?.   or      /. 

Quotation  marks  '  ".  or  <!^  y  Dash  -t-       Comma  ,  - 

Brackets     [J  Hyphen      >.       Parenthesis    (. ). 

119.  The  first  form  of  the  period  is  commonly  used  by  reporters, 
tho  some  prefer  to  use  the  second  form,  which  is  known  as  the  "long" 
period.  It  is  better  to  reserve  the  latter,  however,  for  the  special 
uses  indicated  for  it  in  paragraph  139. 

120.  The  exclamation  point  should  be  wrillen  with  the  cross 
as  indicated,  and  not  with  the  dot,  as  in  the  longhand,  since  it  is 
possible  in  the  latter  case  to  mistake  it  for  a  word  like  doing, \..^... 

121.  The  second  form  of  tlie  interrogation  point  is  in  general 
use  among  reporters. 

122.  The  .second  form  of  the  cjuotation  mark  is  preferred  by 
most  reiM)rlers.  When  it  is  used  the  first  form  is  available  to  mark 
interquotations.  Should  the  first  form  be  preferred  in  general  use 
it  is  advisable  to  use  the  form  ."  "\  for  interquotations,  and  not  the 
reverse  as  in  ordinar}-  longhand  usage. 

123.  The  dash  should  be  crost  with  the  short  tick  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  piionographic  stroke-^.  It  is  also  desirable  to  write  it 
slightly  above  the  line  of  writing. 

124.  The  use  of  the  little  cross  stroke  on  the  marks  of  paren- 
thesis is  advisable  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  phonographic  outlines 
of  such  words  and  phrases  as  theater,  oyster,  aster,  with-their,  l/iink- 
their,  see-lheir,  say-their,  was-lhere,  use-their. 

125.  In  practical  reporting  the  comma  is  rarely,  and  the  semi- 
colon is  never,  used.  Whenever  in  the  course  of  note-taking  the  re- 
porter feels  the  sense  to  be  complete,  he  writes  the  period;  whenever 
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there  is  a  break  in  llie  sense  he  uses  the  dash.  This  leaves  the  semi- 
colon out  of  use  in  note-taking,  however  appropriate  it  may  be  in 
transcribing. 

126.  Paragraphing. — In  ordinary  note-taking  it  is  inadvisable 
to  make  an)'  attempt  at  indicating  the  beginnings  of  paragraphs. 
Shoidd  it,  however,  for  any  special  reason,  seem  desirable  or  neces- 
sary to  make  the  indication,  it  may  be  done  in  the  ordinary  way, 
by  indenting  a  new  line,  or  simply  by  leaving  after  the  period  a  blank 
space  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  the  usual  distance  between 
words.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  in  transcribing  careful  judgment 
should  be  used  in  indicating  paragraphs. 

NUMERALS. 

127.  Arabic  Notation  Recommended. — Various  schemes  of 
"shorthand  figures"  have  been  devised,  but  none  of  them  are 
enough  briefer  than  the  ordinary  Arabic  characters  to  compensate 
for  the  complications  that  arise  thru  using  the  same  signs  with 
two  different  sets  of  significations — one  for  elementary  sounds  in 
writing  words  and  one  for  figures  in  writing  numbers.  .-\  tendency 
always  exists  for  these  two  sets  of  signs  to  clash.  Arabic  numeral 
notation  is,  in  fact,  a  species  of  shorthand,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  bank  clerks  and  bookkeepers  readily  become  tramed  to  write 
the  figures  as  rapidlj'-  as  the  numbers  can  be  called  off  to  them. 
Some  useful  abbreviations,  however,  may  be  made  in  certain  cases. 

128.  The  Digits. — The  words  one  and  six,  when  standing  alone, 
should  be  written  ^  and  °^ ,  as  the  Arabic  figures  are  apt  to  be 
mistaken  for  jjhonographic  characters.     Two,  three,  and  ten  standing 

alone  are  more  briefly  written  in  phonographic  characters  ^.A J  than 

with  the  .Arabic  figures.    In  other  cases  write  the  Arabic  figures. 

129.  "Round  Numbers." — In  writing  "round  numbers"  hun- 
dred may  be  exprest  by  a  short  horizontal  dash  after  the  figure;  as, 
.3-.  three  hundred.  Thousand  may  be  exprest  by  a  horizontal  or 
slightly  slanting  stroke  i)iMieath  the  figure.    Thus,   3,.  Il'rcc  Ihousand; 

263.^  =263,000.     Should  the  writer  anlicipate  the  speaker  and  write 
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the   thousands   stroke   and   afterwards   hear   lower   denominations 

named,  he  can  place  the  figures  for  the  latter  to  the  right  and  a  Httle 

below  the  stroke,  and  no  confusion  can  arise.    Thus,   30^    =39,297. 

-^297 

130.  Fractions. — As  a  rule  fractions  are  written  with  the  or- 
dinary signs.  The  following  abbreviations*  are,  however,  useful  in 
reporting  "mixt  numbers"  in  taking  stock  quotations,  measurements 
containing  fractions  of  inches,  and  other  matters  containing  frac- 
tions based  on  the  division  of  the  unit  into  eight  parts.  In  every 
case  the  fraction  is  represented  by  a  short  straight  dash  varied  by 
the  attachment  of  a  shorter  tick  in  diverse  directions. 


}/i,  below  the  figure,  with  an  initial  tick 
X,  above 


H,  below 
}4,  above 
H,  thru 
^,  above 
74,  thru 


"  a  final 
without  a 
with  an  initial 

"       a  final 


3"    =  3/^>    46"    =  A^^yi 
-•*  =  3^8.    4^  =  46^ 


=  xl 


'4, 


4F  = 


=  xl 


sH,    4^  = 


'4 

H 


When  the   fractions   two-lhirds   and   three -fourths  stand  alone  they 
may  be  written  with  the  signs   §    and   3^  ..x- 

131.  Such  expressions  as  "one  or  two,"  "two  or  three,"  "three 
or  four,"  etc.,  may  be  written  with  the  signs  .2  -    -3  ,     4   >  etc. 

132.  Such  expressions  as  "from  one  to  two,"  "from  two  to 
three,"  "from  three  to  four,"  etc.,  may  be  written  1-2,  2-3,  3-74, 
etc. 

133.  Ordinals  may  generally  be  written  with  the  signs  used  to 
express  the  corresponding  cardinal  numbers.  Should  definiteness  be 
found  necessary  the  ordinal  may  be  indicated  by  writing  the  stroke 

*  These  abbreviations,  as  well  as  those  in  tlie  preceding  paragraph,  were 
devised  and  long  used  by  the  celebrated  London  reporter,  the  late  Thomas 
.Mien  Reed,  and  were  first  publisht  in  his  "Technical  Reportinin." 
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J._  close  after,  and  a  little  above,  the  Arabic  figure.  Thus,  sL 
eighth,  161  sixteenth.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  write  the  ...i. 
below  the  level  of  the  figure,  as  it  might,  if  so  written,  be  taken  for 
the  logogram  thousand;    8(.   =  eight  thousand. 

134.  Dates  may  ordinarily  be  abbreviated  by  omitting  the 
figures  expressing  the  current  century,  or,  whenever  the  context 
makes  it  clear,  any  other  century  within  which  the  year  falls.    Thus, 


.:^...r.Li/^.    ■^:^..).-j^ 


15  > 


Cincinnati,  Ohio.  January  7,  1916.  The  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought 
June  18,  1815. 

By  placing  a  ring  about  a  year-date  it  may  be  indicated  that  the 
date  is  to  be  transcribed  with  its  full  wording.  Thus  (13)  or  .  (1913). 
is  to  be  transcribed  "one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirteen." 

135.  Book  References  maj-  be  exi^rcst  b\-  jjutting  the  figure  that 
stands  for  the  book  or  volume  in  the  first  position,  that  for  the  chap- 
ter in  the  second  position,  and  that  for  the  verse,  or  page,  in  the 

third  position.  Thus  ./I23  =" John  I,  ii,  3."  32'-/  reads,  "the 
third  verse  of  the  second  ( liajjlcr  of  the  first  book  of  John." 

136.  Feet  and  inches  may  be  exprest  with  the  ordinary  signs  ' 
",  or,  if  preferred,  b\-  writing  the  figures  for  feet  in  the  second,  and 
those  for  inches  in  the  third  position.  Thus,  "twelve  feet  and  four 
inches"  may  be  exprest  cither  12'^"  or  .124  . 

SPICCIAL    MARKS. 

137.  The  circle  ma\-  be  used  to  inclose  any  word  or  words  of 
commeril  or  descrijjtion  that  the  rejKjrter  may  find  it  necessary  or 
advisable  to  set  down  to  explain  the  circumstances  attending  the 
making  of  any  part  of  the  record.  .Sudi  explanations  should,  of 
course,  Ik-  worded  as  briefly  as  possible  in  the  note-laking,  while  in 
transcribing  they  nia\'  be  expanded  so  as  to  read  with  all  proper 
fulness  and  smoothness.  .Ninong  the  uses  fur  tlie  cirde  are  I  he  fol 
lowing: 
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a.  The  indicating  of  exhibits  in  reporting  law-suits;  (aJ,  (5)  >  etc. 

/).  The    indicating   of    references    to    charts,    diagrams,    figures, 
drawings,  etc.,  in  reporting  lectures  and  addresses: 

-0   © @ - ® 

c.  The   indicating  of  actions  of  witnesses  and  counsel   in   law- 
suits, whicli  may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  sense  of  the  words 

reported.     Thus  (Q^  .(f5I^  (:::X~II::n  might  l)c  transcribed: 

■'Counsel  here  showed  the  witness  a  written  paper;"  "The  lecturer 
here  indicated  the  place  on  the  diagram;"  "The  witness  here  pointed 
to  Mr.  C.  J.  Thompson." 

d.  The  indicating  of  the  names  of  the  speakers  in  a  colloqu\' 
between  two  or  more  speakers  in  legislative  or  law  reporting. 


Mr.  Smith. — Mr.  Prosklcnt,  will  the  gentleman  permit  me? 
The  Speaker. — Doe.s  the  member  from  .'Mabama  yield  to  the  member  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  Jones. — With  pleasure. 

Mr.  Smith.    -I  nierch-  wisht  to  ask  tlie  .uenllemau — 

or 


-_-_0.  ...c.  ..z:Sf_  fc....!kl.._,..  < 


-h^'<- 


Mr.  Robinson.  If  the  t'ourt  plea.se,  we  object  to  this  line  ol  iiiiestion- 
iuR.      It  is  wholly  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Brown.      Why,  you  yourself  started  it. 

The  Court. — Counsel  will  confine  themselves  siriclU  lo  the  nucstiou 
at  issue. 
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The  "circle"  is,  of  course,  rapidly  struck  around  the  words  it  is 
intended  to  inclose,  and  it  often  assumes  the  shape  of  a  roughly- 
formed  oval  or  ellipse.  Whenever  the  description  becomes  too  long 
to  be  readily  included  in  the  encircling  stroke  it  may  be  written  be- 
tween parenthesis-like  signs,  thus — 


■Wxc }  ^  "'^' 


The  witness  here  pointed  to  Mr.  Johnson,  indicating  a  distance  of  about 
fifteen  feet. 

138.     The  following  signs  are  used  by  many  reporters: 

..."S..  to  indicate  laughter  in  an  audience. 

.'^..  to  indicate  applause  or  cheers  in  an  audience. 

L  to  indicate  expressions  of  grief  in  an  audience. 

These  signs  are  not  used  by  all  reporters,  many  preferring  to  write 
the  necessarj'  descriptive  words  encircled  by  a  line,  as 


et®®- 


The  latter  method  seems  preferable,  as  admitting  of  more  exact  de- 
scriptions than  are  conveyed  by  the  arbitrary  signs,  and  there  is 
generally  an  abundance  of  time  for  making  such  notes  when  the 
speaker  is  interru])ted  by  a  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  audience. 

139.     The  "long  period"  sign  given  in  paragraph  118  niay  be 
advantageously  used  in  many  cases  as  a  "divider," 

a.  To  separate  items  in  an  enumeration,  as 


} 


He  oljjected,  1,  because  of  the  ureat  (bstance;  2,  because  ol  the  exorbitant 
cost;  .\,  because  of  the  lateness  of  th<"  season;  and  .4,  because  of  the  doubtful 
utility  of  (he  silieuie  in  the  end. 
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b.  To  divide  the  lines  of  poetry: 

^-|-^:.^^-Llo,V^-i^/^:^x 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb; 
Its  fleece  was  white  as  snow; 
And  everywhere  that  Mary  went 
The  lamb  was  sure  to  go. 

f.  To  separate  question  from  answer  in  law  reporting;.  Sec  par- 
agraph 148. 

d.  To  separate  figures  indicating  daj's,  months,  and  years  in 
writing  dates,  as  in  ordinary  usage  "^  io/13.  or  ia/io/13  ,  October 
10,  1913. 

140.  The  sign  //.  may  be  employed  to  indicate  a  hiatus  in 
the  reporter's  notes  caused  by  noise  or  any  other  interruption  re- 
sulting in  the  reporter's  failure  to  hear  the  words  of  the  speaker. 
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LAW  REPORTING. 

141.  Special  Practice  Necessary  for  the  Student  of  Law  Re- 
porting.—Shorthand  reporting  is  beyond  a  doubt  more  ex- 
tensively practist  than  elsewhere  in  law  courts,  and  in  these 
expert  shorthand  reporters  are  regularly  employed  as  officers  of  the 
court.  It  may  be  set  down  as  axiomatic  that  no  shorthand  writer, 
however  speedy  of  hand,  can  make  a  correct  report  of  matter  the 
sense  of  which  he  does  not  understand.  The  young  phonographer 
who  aspires  to  qualif}'  for  this  branch  of  professional  service  will 
therefore  do  well  to  acquaint  himself  early  with  the  general  nature 
of  law-court  proceedings.  Thome's  Practical  Court  Reporting  is 
especially  to  be  recommended  as  the  best  and  most  complete  single 
volume  for  this  purpose,  and  it  will  abundantly  reward  earnest 
study.  Thoro  training  in  making  phonographic  notes  from  dicta- 
tion of  testimony  of  witnesses.  Judges'  charges  to  the  jury,  and  like 
matter,  is  an  indispensable  jjart  of  the  preparation  to  be  undergone. 
The  specimen  of  testimony  given  on  page  1 73  forms  a  suitable  begin- 
ning for  this  kind  of  practise.  When  it  has  been  fully  mastered  in 
accordance  with  the  directions  given  on  page  134  a  new  exercise  of  a 
similar  kind  should  be  tidicn  up.  For  this  purpose  the  student  is 
referred  to  the  various  books  printed  in  the  reporting  style,  with 
key,  mentioned  in  the  catalog  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  The  ad- 
vanced student  of  law  reporting  should  also  acquaint  himself  as 
fully  as  iK)Ssiblc  with  the  tletails  of  court  procedure  i)eculiar  to  his 
own  state.  .\n  excellent  way  of  doing  this  is  to  obtain  printed  rec- 
ords of  appealed  cases  and  to  write  them  in  Phonogra])hy,  both  as 
exercises  for  slow  and  careful  writing  and  for  dictation  at  increas- 
ingly high  speeds.  Such  printed  records  may  usually  be  obtained, 
on  request,  at  the  offices  of  prominent  law  tirms. 

142.  Diversified  Practise  Also  Required. — Important  as  this 
special  training  is  to  the  student  of  law  reporting,  he  should  not 
confine  himself  to  the  mere  practise  of  testimony  and  other  purely 
technical  law  matter.     The  law  reporter,  no  less  than  the  parlia- 
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mentary  and  general  reporter,  needs  a  wide  acquaintance  with  gen- 
eral literature,  and  his  practise  should  include  the  speeches  of  the 
great  forensic  orators  and  parliamentary  debaters,  as  well  as  the 
writings  of  the  great  essayists,  and,  in  general,  the  works  of  the 
masters  of  written  luiglish.  The  wider  his  acquaintance  with  these 
the  greater  will  be  his  power  as  a  professional  worker,  and  in  no 
other  way  can  he  become  so  profitabl>-  acquainted  with  ihcm  as 
thru  using  them  as  subject-matter  for  dictation  practise. 

143.  Law  Reporting  Contractions. — Many  of  the  illustrative 
words  and  phrases  given  in  the  preceding  pages  are  such  as  are  in 
constant  use  in  law  reporting.  The  following  contractions  are  of 
especial  usefulness  to  the  law  reporter,  but  arc  not  recommended 
for  use  in  general  reporting. 

,^^  ...N^...  y^   X  2    J s. 


Chancery,  counsel,  criminal-Iy.  i)enitpntiary.  reasonable-y.  rerollect-pcl, 
recollection,  witness,  accident. 

144.  Law  Reporting  Phrases. — The  following  phrases  are 
peculiar  to  law  reporting.  Into  man}-  of  them  the  foregoing  con- 
tractions enter. 


1^ 


..1. 


,4^i^-^^],VAf^^^  > 


r 

Court  of  chancery,  counsel  for  tlie  i)laintiff,  counsel  for  tlic  defendant, 
counsel  for  the  prosecution,  counsel  for  the  defense,  counsel  for  the  resixjndenl, 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  counsel  for  the  state,  learned  counsel,  criminal  juris- 
prudence, criminal  law,  criminal  court,  criminal  proceeding,  criminal  pro- 
cedure, criminal  prosecution,  criminal  ncKliKcnce,  criminal  action,  criminal 
case,  criminal  code,  penetentiary  offense,  reasonable  person,  reasonable  man, 
reasonable  demand,  reasonable  care,  reasonable  care  and  diligence,  reasonable 
care  and  skill,  reasonable  doubt,  do  you  recollect,  do  you  recollect  this,  do 
you  recollect  that,  do  you  recollect  the  other,  do  you  recollect  anythins,  do 
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\ou  recollect  whether,  do  you  recollect  whether  or  not,  do  you  recollect  whether 
you  did,  do  you  recollect  whether  you  did  or  not,  do  you  recollect  whether  or 
not  you  did,  best  recollection,  give  your  best  recollection,  according  to  your 
best  recollection,  my  recollection,  according  to  my  recollection,  best  of  my 
recollection,  according  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  is  that  your  recollection, 
prosecuting  witness,  cross-examination,  cross-examine,  cross-examiner,  direct 
examination,  I  will  ask  you,  I  want  to  ask  you,  master  in  chancery,  this  acci- 
dent, that  accident,  the  other  accident,  another  accident,  some  other  acci- 
dent, during  the  accident,  after  the  accident,  before  the  accident,  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  from  the  accident,  about  the  accident,  see  the  accident. 

145.  Omissions  in  Law  Reporting  Phrases. — One  of  the  greatest 
of  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  law  reporter  is  to  write  with  sufficient 
speed  certain  locutions  of  a  stereotyped  character  with  which  counsel 
and  witnesses  introduce  questions  and  answers.  These  are  generally- 
spoken  so  trippingly  on  the  tongue  that  unless  special  provision  is 
made  for  their  shorthand  representation  the  substance  of  the  ques- 
tion or  answer  is  apt  to  be  reacht  by  the  speaker  before  the  writer  has 
fairly  "caught  u])"  with  the  introduction.  For  this  reason  certain 
highly-abbreviated  phrases  are  used  with  perfect  safety  and  with 
great  relief  to  the  reporter  in  this  portion  of  his  work. 

a.  Do  yov. — At  the  beginning  of  a  question  or  "intern^gatory" 
in  the  examination  of  a  witness  the  words  do  you  may  be  omitted 
generall)-  after  the  adverbs  of  interrogation  ivhere,  xvhat,  hoic,  why: 

.^V^.^^..^^../^.^..^_^ ^ _ 

Where  do  you  live,  where  do  yon  reside,  where  du  you  Kcnerally,  where 
do  you  stay,  where  do  you  board,  where  do  you  do  this,  where  do  you  sup- 
pose, where  do  you  suppose  it  is,  where  do  you  suppose  he  was.  where  do  you 
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suppose  they  were,  vvliere  do  you  suppose  they  are,  where  do  you  suppose  this 
is,  where  do  you  suppose  that  is,  where  do  you  think,  wliere  do  you  ttiinlt  it 
is,  where  do  you  think  he  was,  where  do  you  think  they  were,  where  do  you 
think  they  are,  where  do  you  think  this  is,  where  do  you  think  that  is,  where 
do  you  say,  where  do  you  say  it  is,  where  do  you  say  he  is,  where  do  you  say 
they  are,  what  do  you  know,  what  do  you  know  about,  what  do  you  know 
about  it,  what  do  you  know  about  this  one,  wliat  do  you  know  aljout  that  one, 
what  do  you  know  about  tlie  otlier  one,  wliat  do  you  know  about  his,  what 
do  you  say,  what  do  you  say  it  is,  wliat  do  you  say  he  did,  what  do  you  say 
he  said,  what  do  you  say  you  can,  what  do  you  say  they  are,  what  do  you 
say  tliey  were  doinn,  wliat  do  you  think,  what  do  you  think  it  is,  what  do  you 
think  he  could,  what  do  you  think  she,  what  do  you  think  she  knows,  what 
do  you  think  you  can,  what  do  you  think  they  were,  what  do  you  think  they 
are,  what  do  you  think  this  is,  what  do  you  think  that  is,  what  do  you  think 
the  other  is,  what  do  you  suppose,  what  do  you  suppose  it  is,  what  do  you 
suppose  he  can,  what  do  you  suppose  they  were  doing,  what  do  you  suppose 
this  is,  what  do  you  suppose  that  is,  what  do  you  suppose  the  other  is,  what 
do  you  recollect,  what  do  you  recollect  about,  what  do  you  recollect  about  it, 
what  do  you  recollect  about  his,  what  do  you  recollect  aljout  them,  what  do 
you  recollect  about  their,  what  do  you  recollect  about  this,  what  do  you  rec- 
ollect about  that,  what  do  you  recollect  about  the  other,  what  do  you  call, 
what  do  you  call  a,  what  do  you  call  this,  wliat  do  you  call  that,  what  do  you 
call  the  other,  what  do  you  call  them,  what  do  you  recall,  how  do  you  know, 
how  do  you  know  about,  how  do  you  know  about  it,  how  do  you  know  about 
him,  how  do  you  know  about  her,  how  do  you  know  about  this,  how  do  you 
know  about  that,  how  do  you  know  about  the  other,  how  do  you  know  this, 
how  do  you  know  that,  how  do  you  know  the  other,  how  do  you  know  it  is, 
how  do  you  suppose  lie  can,  how  do  you  suppose  it  is,  how  do  you  suppose 
they  were,  how  do  you  suppose  they  are,  how  do  you  suppose  this,  how  do 
you  suppose  that,  why  do  you  say,  why  do  you  say  so,  why  do  you  say  that, 
why  do  you  say  this,  why  do  you  say  it  is,  why  do  you  say  he  knew,  why  do 
you  mention,  why  do  you  make  it,  why  do  you  recollect,  why  do  you  recollect 
this,  why  do  you  recollect  that,  why  do  you  recollect  the  other,  why  do  you 
recall,  why  do  you  recall  that,  why  do  you  consider,  why  do  you  consider 
him,  why  do  you  consider  it,  why  do  you  consider  their,  why  do  you  suppose 
this,  why  do  you  suppose  it  is,  why  do  you  suppose  he  was. 

b.  Did  yoii. — At  the  beginning  of  questions  the  words  did  you 
may  be  omitted  after  when  and  how-long. 

-      ■^"■^ 


When  did  you  do,  when  did  you  do  it,  when  did  you  do  this,  when  did 
you  know,  when  did  you  know  about  it,  when  did  you  know  about  this,  when 
did  you  know  anythinR,  when  did  you  know  anything  about  that,  when  did 
you  go,  when  did  you  go  there,  when  did  you  become,  when  did  you  become 
acquainted,  when  did  you  live,  when  did  you  live  there,  when  did  you  say, 
when  did  you  first,  when  did  you  first  do  it,  when  did  you  first  know  about  them, 
when  did  you  first  go  there,  when  did  you  first  become  acciuainted,  when  did 
you  first  live  there,  when  did  you  first  see  him  there,  how  long  did  you  stay, 
how  long  did  you  stay  there,  how  long  did  you  live,  how  long  did  you  live 
there,  how  long  did  you  know,  how  long  did  you  know  them,  how  long  did  you 
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work,  how  long  did  you  work  there,  how  long  did  you  continue,  how  long  did 
you  continue  there,  how  long  did  you  attend,  how  long  did  you  wait,  how 
long  did  you  wait  there. 

c.  Have  you. — At  the  beginning  of  questions  the  words  have  you 

may  be  omitted  after  the  words  how  lotig. 


^n^n^- 


How  long  have  you  been,  how  long  have  you  been  receiving,  how  long 
have  you  known,  how  long  have  you  known  him,  how  long  have  you  known 
the,  how  long  have  you  lived,  how  long  have  you  lived  there,  how  long  have 
you  done,  how  long  have  you  done  so.  how  long  have  you  taken,  how  long 
have  you  had. 

d.  Do  not. — In  answers,  the  phrase  do  not  is  frequently  con- 
tracted by  omitting  the  «-hook  so  as  to  admit  of  the  joining  of  the 
main  verb.  It  must  always  be  placed  /;/  the  second  position,  and  the 
preceding  ...1.  accommodated  to  it. 


I  do  not  recollect.  1  do  not  recall.  1  do  not  remember.  1  do  not  suppose, 
I  do  not  recollect  whether,  I  do  not  recall  whether,  I  do  not  remember  whether, 
I  do  not  suppose  it  is,  I  do  not  recollect  whether  or  not.  1  do  not  recall  whether 
or  not.  1  do  not  remember  whether  or  not. 

146.  Names  of  Witnesses,  etc. — It  need  hardly  be  said  that  in 
reporting  court  proceedings  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  all 
proper  names — those  of  parties  to  the  suit,  counsel,  and  witnesses — 
be  correctly  taken  down  and  transcribed.  The  prudent  reporter 
will,  so  far  as  possible,  provide  himself  in  advance  from  the  court 
records  with  a  complete  list  of  these,  when  it  is  known  that  a  certain 
case  is  to  be  called.  If,  taken  unawares,  he  is  obliged  to  write  a 
proper  name  in  shorthand  on  its  first  hearing,  he  must  write  it  in 
Phonography,  according  to  sound,  vocalizing  the  outline  fully  and 
at  the  earliest  subsequent  interval  in  the  proceedings  he  should 
obtain  I'xact  information  as  to  its  correct  spelling,  which  shou'd  be 
inserted  in  its  i)ropcr  i)lace  in  his  notebook.  Whenever  a  new  wit- 
ness is  called  to  the  stand  the  reporter  should  note  the  fact  by  a 
distinct  heading  that  shall  indicate  that  the  witness  has  been  sworn, 
and  also  in  behalf  of  what  party  to  the  suit  he  is  called.  The  name 
of  the  witness  sliould  be  full\   written  in  longhand,  and  if  tlio  proper 
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spelling  is  not  known  to  the  reporter  he  should  ask.  the  witness  then 
and  there,  "How  is  it  spelt?"  After  being  written  once  in  longhand 
it  ma}'  thereafter  be  safely  written  in  I'honography. 

147.  The  Name  Indicator. — Manv  lawyers  hAvv  llic  habit  of 
frequently  introducing  the  witness's  name  into  the  formulation  of 
their  questions.  This  is  apt  to  become  burdensome  lo  the  rejiorter, 
especially  when  the  name  is  long  or  awkward  in  its  phonographic 
outline.  Practical  reporters  have  found  it  a  convenience  to  use  the 
sign  j^._  as  an  "indicator"  or  "repeater"  of  the  name  of  the  witness 
on  the  stand.  This  sign,  it  will  be  noted,  is  the  same  as  that  for  the 
short  period,  except  that  it  is  written  above  the  line,  as  in  the  first 
position.     For  example: 


>|/        C-^/ ' •^- 


Q.  Now,  Mr.  Dunzlemann,  please  state  to  ttie  jury  wliat  was  said,  etc. 
Q.  At  tlie  time  of  the  accident,  Mrs.  Shackleford,  where  were  you  stand- 
ing? 

Q.  Miss  DuChemin,  you  stated  in  the  direct  examination,  etc. 

148.  Question  and  Answer. — In  transcribing  testimony  it  is 
always  necessary  to  distinguish  the  question  of  the  examining  coun- 
sel from  the  answer  given  by  the  witness.  This  is  regularly  done 
by  indenting  each  question  as  a  new  paragraph,  placing  the  abbre- 
viation "Q. "  before  it.  The  corresponding  answer  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  abbreviation  "A."  and  ma>'  be  arranged  as  a  separate 
paragraph  (as  on  page  174),  or  it  may  follow  the  question  in  one 
paragraph,  as  on  page  175.  In  order  tliat  this  may  be  accu- 
rately and  methodically  done,  it  is,  of  course,  necessarj-  that 
the  beginning  of  each  question  and  answer  should  be  indicated 
in  the  shorthand  notes.  Various  methods  of  doing  this  have 
been  employed  b>-  reporters.  Formerl}%  many  reporters  wrote 
a  small  "</"  or  "i/"  at  the  beginning  of  the  shorthand  notes 
of  the  question  and  answer  respertivel\-.  Tliis  method  has 
the  advantage  of  clearness  and  ready  legibilit\-,  but  it  is  slow 
and  cumbersome,  and  is  now  generally  disused.  .\  more  expedi- 
tious method,  and  one  largely  used,  is  simply  to  divide  questions 
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from  answers  as  they  alternate  in  the  note-taking  by  means  of  a 
long  period  (see  paragraphs  118  and  139).     This  method  (as  used 
on  page  173)  has  the  advantage  of  rapidity  of  execution,  but  it  re- 
quires the  transcriber  to  determine  by  the  sense  which  is  the  question 
and  which  is  the  answer — a  thing  that  is  rarely  difficult  to  do.    A 
third  method  now  extensively  employed  is  to  use  "law  reporting 
paper"  specially  ruled  with  three  vertical  lines  at  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  page,  as  shown  on  page  182.    The  left-hand  column  is  left 
blank  for  the  convenience  of  the  reporter  in  making  any  memo- 
randa or  annotations  for  his  own  information  or  guidance,  either 
while  taking  the  notes,  or  preceding  or  during  transcription.     In 
note-taking,  the  question  begins  ''mmediately  to  the  right  of  the 
first  vertical  line,  the  answer  begins  with  the  second  vertical  line, 
and  the  remarks  of  the  court  with  the  third  vertical  line.    When  any 
question,  answer,  or  remark  occupies  more  than  one  line,  all  lines 
after  the  first  should  begin  at  the  third  vertical  line.    A  limited  use 
of  the  wide  left-hand  margin  is  made  in  note-taking  for  writing  the 
name  of  the  speaker  when  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  this.     For  in- 
stance, at  the  opening  of  an  examination  the  name  of  the  attorney 
conducting  it  should  be  written  in  the  left-hand  margin  on  the  line 
with  the  beginning  of  the  iirst  question.     In  the  case  of  an  interpo- 
lated remark  or  argument  of  any  attorney,  the  name  of  the  speaker 
may  be  indicated  in  the  same  way.     The  advantage  of  this  third 
method  lies  in  the  definiteness  with  which  question  and  answer  are 
separated  from  each  other,  and  also  in  the  ease  and  certainty  with 
which  the  name  of  the  examining  counsel  may  be  inferred  without 
its  being  actually  written.    Its  disadvantage  lies  in  the  large  amount 
of  paper  covered  with  a  few  words,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for 
the   frequent   turning  of   the  page.     Each   method   here  described 
will  i)robably  always  have  its  followers,  but  on  account  of  its  com- 
pactness  the  second   method   is   to  be   i)relerred   in   printed    Pho- 
nography. 

149.  Objections. — It  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  law  reporter 
ill  taking  testimony  to  note  any  objections  made  by  opposing  coun- 
sel to  a  question  askt  by  the  examining  counsel.  The  "ground"  of, 
or  reason   for,   making  the  objection  should  also  be  noted,  when 
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stated  bjf  the  examining  counsel,  as  should  also  the  ruling  made  by 
the  court  upon  the  objection.  As  "incompetency,"  "irrelevancy," 
and  "immateriality"  constitute  the  stock  reasons  upon  which  nine 
out  of  ten  objections  are  grounded,  the  expression  "incompetent, 
Irrelevant,  and  immaterial"  is  one  that  constantly  recurs  in  report- 
ing court  proceedings,  and  many  reporters  have  gotten  into  the  habit 
of  referring  to  them  as  the  "  three  i's,"  and  of  noting  them  simply 
by  writing  the  Arabic  figure  "3"  after  the  words  "objected  to"  or 
"objection."  Others  use  an  intersection  of  the  strokes  «,  r,  and  m 
.^_x  Either  of  these  somewhat  extreme  expedients  is  justified  by 
the  extreme  frequency  of  the  expression,  and  the  glibness  with  which 
it  is  usually  uttered. 

150.  Arguments. — Practise  varies  in  different  courts  as  to  the 
reporting  of  arguments.  In  general  practise  the  record  simply 
shows  {a)  the  bare  statement  of  a  motion,  or  of  the  grounds  of  an 
objection,  made  by  counsel,  (b)  the  ruling  of  the  court  thereon, 
and  (c)  any  exception  to  the  ruling  which  may  by  taken  by 
counsel.  Oral  arguments  addrcsl  to  the  court  by  counsel  are  or- 
dinarily omitted  unless  their  preservation  is  requested  by  counsel 
or  directed  by  the  court.  Tn  some  rourts,  however,  it  is  the  rule 
to  preserve  a  full  report  of  all  arguments. 


Part  II.     Reporting  Exercises. 

Each  of  ihc  following  reporting  exercises  sIkhiUI  be  practist  ac- 
cording to  a  definite,  systematic  plan.  The  following  is  suggested 
as  certain  to  bring  satisfj'ing  results  if  faithfully  carried  out:  Divide 
the  speech,  beginning  on  page  138,  into  sections  of  one  or  two  pages 
each,  and  master  each  section  in  turn.  First  read  the  section  care- 
full\'.  .Vny  abbreviated  outline  not  fuli\-  understood  should  be 
studied  minutely  by  means  of  the  references  to  the  paragraph  of 
Part  1  in  wiiic  h  is  discust  the  method  of  alibreviation  used.  The 
section  should  then  be  copied,  slowly  and  carefully,  witii  a  fine- 
pointed  steel  pen,  so  as  to  insure  extreme  accuracy  in  the  formation 
of  the  outlines.  Next  turn  to  the  key  (page  139),  and  without  re- 
ferring to  the  shorthand  notes,  write  the  section  in  Phonography 
slowly  and  carefully.  This  done,  comi)are  your  notes  willi  the  en- 
graved pages,  and  mark  any  outlines  incorrectly  written,  noting 
all  important  discrepancies  between  your  own  and  the  engraved 
notes.  Now  practise  faithfully  to  overcome  these  errors  by  writing 
the  correct  outlines  repeatedly',  pronouncing  aloud  the  word  or 
phrase  as  it  is  written.  This  done,  turn  again  to  the  key  and  again 
write  in  Phonography,  without  referring  to  the  i)rinU(l  notes.  Again 
criticize  your  work,  and  again  practise  the  corrections  noted.  Re- 
peat this  process  until  you  are  able  to  write  the  exercise  word  for 
word,  and  phrase  for  ])hrasc,  with  substantial  fidelity  to  the  engraved 
copy. 

At  this  point  it  becomes  necessarj-  to  have  the  aid  of  a  reader 
who  must  be  directed  to  dictate  the  exercise  to  you  from  the  printed 
key  at  such  a  rate  of  sjieed  as  will  permit  you  to  follow  the  reading 
and  make  dislinci.  wei!  ftirmed  notes.  These  notes  should  l)e  read 
bark  lo  llie  diclaler,  who  holds  the  printed  page  from  which  he  has 
just  reail,  and  who  informs  you  of  any  discrepancies  between  your 
reading   and   the   i)rinted   original.      Mark   these   discrepancies  and 
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practise  the  errors  as  before.  Now  write  again  from  dictation,  and 
again,  repeatedly,  increasing  the  speed  with  each  repetition  so  far 
as  to  keep  you  writing  at  the  highest  rate  of  speed  at  which  you  can 
make  legible  and  reliable  notes,  but  never  so  much  as  to  break  you 
down  and  force  you  to  make  a  meaningless  scrawl  in  your  effort  to 
keep  up. 

The  achievement  of  high  speed  in  note-taking  is  never  hastened, 
but  is  always  retarded,  by  dictation  that  is  beyond  the  reasonable 
powers  of  the  learner.  Familiaritj' — first,  with  the  principles  of 
the  phonographic  system,  and,  second,  with  the  methods  of  its  ab- 
breviation— forms  the  prime  condition  of  the  learner's  success.  The 
next  condition  is  repetition  of  the  exercise  undertaken  until  the 
learner  is  finally  able  to  write  it  at  high  speed  and  still  make  legible 
notes. 

When  the  first  section  has  thus  been  mastered  another  should  be 
taken  up  and  workt  thru  in  the  same  way,  and  as  the  learner  pro- 
gresses the  sections  thus  practist  may  be  somewhat  lengthened,  so  as 
to  include  several  pages  at  a  time.  By  the  time  all  the  engraved 
exercises  in  this  book  have  been  thoroly  practist  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested, the  learner  should  be  able  to  write  entirely  new  matter  at 
considerable  speed,  so  as  to  take  down  the  words  of  a  moderately 
rapid  speaker.  This  speed  may  be  indefinitely  increast  by  continued 
practise  of  the  kind  here  recommended,  and  for  the  subject-matter 
of  such  practise  the  learner  is  referred  to  the  books  printed  in  the 
reporting  style  listed  in  the  catalog  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  At 
the  same  time,  an  increast  proportion  of  new  matter  should  be  writ- 
ten daily  from  dictation.  The  young  reporter  should  also  avail  him- 
self of  frequent  opportunities  to  practise  reporting  under  actual 
practical  conditions  by  attending  public  meetings  and  reporting 
speeches  there  delivered.  The  reporting  of  sermons  is  also  an  ad- 
mirable means  of  developing  practical  reporting  skill.  The  sessions 
of  court  should  be  attended  and  the  proceedings  recorded  and  tran- 
scribed in  accordance  with  the  models  herein  furnisht.  The  young 
reporter  who  is  earnest,  tactful,  and  unobtrusive  can  generally  de- 
pend on  receiving  courteous  permission  to  take  notes  on  a  table 
within  the  bar  of  the  courtroom.     Tf  this  is  denied  him,  lie  can  at 
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least  practise  in  open  court,  writing  with  a  pencil  and  holding  his 
note-book  on  his  knee. 

The  highest  ranges  of  skill  in  verbatim  reporting,  as  in  other 
professions  that  involve  the  intelligent  and  rapid  coordination  of 
mind  and  muscle,  are  to  be  attained  only  by  years  of  patient  and 
persistent  endeavor,  but  the  young  reporter  who  pursues  a  con- 
sistent and  methodical  course  of  self-discipline  will  be  promptly 
rewarded  by  a  growing  sense  of  mastery,  and  will  find  his  steno- 
graphic services  held  in  ever-increasing  esteem  and  appreciation. 
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Speech  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  on  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  in  the  New  York  Convention,  June  24,  1788. 
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Speech  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  on  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  in  the  New  York  Convention,  June  24,  1788. —  Kty. 

I  ;im  persuaded,  Mr.  Chair^man,  Uiat  I  in  iii_\  lurii  shali'^''  be  iiv 
dulged  in-addressing^--lhe-commillce'".  We''  all  in  equal  sincerity 
profess-to**'-be  aiixious^"'  for-lhe-establishment^'  of  a  republican^' 
government^'  on  a  safe-and'*''  solid  basis.  It-is-the  object^V-of-the- 
wishcs^  of-everj-  honest^'  man  in  the  United-Stales"',  and  1-presume 
that  I-shall-not-be  disbelieved^''  when  1  declare^' that-it-is-an'*"' ob^ 
ject^'''-of"-all'*''-others  the  nearest^''  and  niost^-dear  lo-my-ovvn- 
heart.  The  means-of  accomplishing'"-  ^'''  this  great  purpose^'  be= 
comc^^-the  most*°-'-important*''  study  which-can-interest-mankind. 
It-is  our  duty  tu-e.\amine  all-lhose^  means  with"  peculiar^'  atten-- 
tion"  and-lo'^f'-choose-the-best  and  most  effectual.  It  is  our  duty 
to'^^-draw  from  nature,  from-reason,  from-e.xamples",  the  best  prin= 
ciples  of  ]>olicy,  and  to**''-pursue  and  apjjly^^  them  in-the  formation 
of-our-government^'.  We  should  contemplate  and  compare-lhe  sys= 
tems^'  which  in-this-examination  come  under  our  view;"'  distinguish'*' 
with-a'*"'  carefuP'^  eye  the  dcfects-and'*''  excellencies^''''"'''^  of'*''- 
each,  and,-discarding-the  former'^,  incorporate-the  latter,  as-far 
as  circumstances''  will-admit,  into-our  Constitution"'.  If-we  pursue 
a'"'  different  course  and  neglect^'  tliis  duty  \ve"-shall  probably*' dis: 
a|)point-the  expectations''  of-our-country*^''  and  of-lhe^^'^-world. 

In-the-commcncemcnt'"'  ""'  of  a  revolution"  which-received-its 
birth  from-thc  usurpations  of-tyranny,  nothing  was  more  natural  than 
that-thc  public^'-mind  should-be  influenced"  by  an  extreme'*''  spirit- 
of'*''-jeaIousy.  To-resisl  thesc-encroachments"~  and  lo-nourish  this 
spirit  was-the  great  object'"^  of^'-all'*''  our  public"^'  and-private  insli: 
tutions.  The  zeal  for  liberty"  became  i)redominant^'  and  excessive. 
In-forming  our  Confederation'"  this-passion  alone  seemc<l  lo-ac  tualc- 
US'"",  and-we  appear"-to-have""  had""''  no  ()ther'°*''""'''-view  than 
to  secure-ourseh'es"-'-'  from  despotism.  The  objcct'"^  certainh-  was- 
a  valuable'*  one,  and-deserved'"'^*'  our  utmost  attention'*.  But, -sir"*, 
thcre-is-another-object"-'' equally  important  and-which  our  enthu= 
siasm*'   rendered -us'°"   little  cai>ablo="  of-regarding"^';'"   I  mean  a 
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principle  of-strength  and  stability  in-the  organization^'  of-our  govern= 
ment",  and-vigor  inits'°"'  operations".  This  purpose^'  can-never- 
bc  accompiisht"^  but  by-the  establishment^'  of  some  select  body 
formed  peculiarly''  ui)on-this  principle.  There  are- few"  positions 
more  demonstrable^'''  than  that-lhere  should-be  in-every-republic"' 
some-permanent-body*°'  to  correct-the  prejudices",  check-the  intem= 
perate"  passions,  and  regulate-the  fluctuations  of  a  popular^'  assem= 
bly^'.  It-is-evident-that  a  body  instituted^'w>  for  these-purposes" 
must*°''-be  so  formed  as-to  exclude  as-much-as-possible^'  from- 
its""''-own-character'^'  those  infirmities  and-that  mutabilitj-  which- 
it'°'"-is  designed  to°*''-remed>'.  It-is-therefore  necessary  ihat-it- 
should-be  small,  that  it-should  hold  its  authority^' during-a'^' con= 
siderable^*  period,  and-lhat-it  should-have  such-an'*''  independence"' 
in  the-exercise  of*'-its'°"'-powers  as  will-divest  it  as-much-as-pos= 
sible*°'J  of-local  i)rcjudices".  It-should-be  so  formed  as-to-be'"-the 
center  of-political  knowledge,  to^^'-pursue  always  a  steady  line  of 
conduct,  and  to-reduce  every-irregular"'  propensity  to'^'^-system. 
Without-this-establishment^'  we-may-makc  experiments^^''  without 
end,    but  shalF*' -never-have-an'''''  efficient'"'"-govcrnment''. 

It-is-an'*''  unquestionable^''  truth  that-the  body-of-the-people  in- 
cvery-country"''  desire  sincerely  its  prosperity;"'  but  it-is-equally  un^ 
questionable^''  lhat-they-do-not'°'''  possess-the  discernment'^-and 
stability  necessar>'  for  systematic^'"-governmenl.  To^*"'  deny  that- 
they-are""  frequently^'''  led  into-the  grossest  errors  by-misinforma- 
tion" and  passion  would-be  a  flattery  which-their'°*''-own'^"  good- 
sense  must  despise.  That  branch-of'"'  administration"'  especially"' 
which  involves^^  our  political-relations  with-loreign  slates,  a  com; 
munity  will  ever-bc  incompetent  to.  These  truths  are-not'°'''  often 
held  up  in  public"'  assemblies",  l)ut  lhey-can-not'°'''-be  unknown 
l<i  any  who  hear^'  me.  From  these  i)rinciples  il-follows"-that  there 
ought'*" -to'^'-be  lwo-dislincl-bodics*°  in  our"'"  government":  one. 
which-shall'*''-be  immediately- constituted'".  ^"'  by  and  peculiarly"' 
represenl-'-the  people  and  possess  all- the  popular"'  features;  another, 
formed  upon-lhe  i)rinciple  and-for-thc  purposes"  before-explained^''. 
Such-considerations"  as  these  induced-the-C'onvcntion'"  who  formed 
your-State^'*"      Constitution"      to     institute^''''' a     senate     upon-the 
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present-plan.  The  history  of  ancient  and  modern  republics^^  had 
lauRht-tiiem  thai  many-of-the"'-evils  which  ihesc-repubhcV  had- 
suffercd  arose  from- the  want  of  a  certain  balance"  and  mutual-con^ 
trol'"  indispensable'''  to  a  wise-administration^'.  They-were-con= 
\inced'"  lliat  popular^'  assemblies'^  are-frequently^'''  misguided'"' 
by  ignorance.  l)y-sudden  impulses,  and-thc  intrigues  of-ambitious 
men,  and-that-some  firm  barrier  against  these  operations^'  was- 
necessary;  they-there£ore'°^-''  instituted"^'^  your-Senate,  and-the 
benefits  we- have  experienced"  liavc  fidly-justified"''  their-concep^ 
tions.'" 

(ientlemen  in-their'°^''  reasoning  have- placed- the  interests-of- 
thc'"-several-states''*"  an(l-th<)se-of-the'"-United-States"'  in  con= 
trast"';  this-is'^-not-a'*''  fair  view-of-the-subject"'^;  they-must*'*''- 
necessarily  be  involved^'  in'^-each-other'"*''.  What-we''  apprehend 
isthat-some  sinister  prejudice^'  or-some-prevailing  passion  may  as: 
sume-the-form  of  a-genuine  interest.  The  influence  of'-these  is-as^^ 
powerful  as-thc-most*°-'-permanent-conviction"'-of-the"'-p  u  b  1  i  c*' 
good,  and  against  this  influence  we-ought  to'^^'-provide.  The  local- 
interests^'  of  a  state  ought  in-every-case  to  give  way  to-the  inter: 
ests"-of-the-Union;  for  when-a^*''  sacrifice  of-one  or  the''-other*°^''  is- 
necessary,  the  former'^  becomes'*  only-an^*''  apparent,  partial-in- 
terest^', and  should-yield  on-the  princijjle  that-the-small  good  ought 
never  to'*''-opposc-thc  great-one.  When-you'*-assemble^'  from-your 
several -counties'"*''  in-the  Legislature^'  were  every- member'^  to-be'" 
guided"-  '"'•  ^'  onl>'  by-thc  apparent  interests"  of-his  county,  gov^ 
ernmcnl"  would-be  impracticable".  There-must^°''"-be  a  perpetuaP' 
accommodation"'  and  siicrifice  of-local-advantages  to**''-general  ex= 
pediency"^;"'  but-the  spirit"  of  a  mere  popular'^'  assembl>'^'  would- 
rarely  be  actuated  by-this  important-principle.  It-is- therefore 
absolutely*°"-necessar\  that  the  Senate  should-be  so  formed  as-to- 
be'"  unbiast  by  false'*-conceptions"'-of-the"'-real-interests"  or  un^ 
due  attachment  to  the  apparent-good  of*'  their'°^''- several-states'*". 

(ientlemen  indulge  loo-many  unreasonable  apprehensions  of- 
danger"'"'  to-the  state-governments";'^'  ihej-seem  to**"'-suppose 
that-the  moment  you"-put  men  into-a'*''  national"  council,  they  be= 
come'*    corrupt    and-tyrannical    and-lose    all*' llnir    alTectii)n    for- 
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their"^"  fellow^^''-citizens'^" .  But-can-we^'-imagine^^''  that-the- 
senators  wall  ever-be  so  insensible^''"  of-their'°^''-o\vn  advantage  as- 
to  sacriiice-the  genuine  interest^'  of^'-their*°^''-constituents'"?'^' 
The  state-governments^'  are  essentially^'-necessary  to-the  form  and 
spirit-of-the'"-general  system^'.  As  long,  therefore,  as  Congress^* 
has-a^'"''  full-conviction*"  of-this-necessity,  they-must,  even  upon 
principles  pure''ly  national'^,  hav'e  as  firm  an-attachnient  to-the  one 
as-to-the*'-other'°^''.  This-conviction"^  can-never  leave-them,  unless- 
they  become^''  madmen^^s.  While  the  Constitutional-continues"^ 
to-be"'-read  and-its  principle  known  the  states  must  by  ever>-- 
rational  man  be-considered^'.  '"  as-essential'^',-component"'-parts^"- 
of-the-Union;"'  and-therefore-the  idea  of-sacrificing-the  former^  to- 
the  latter  is  wholly  inadmissible^''^. 

The  objectors^'^  do-not'°''*-advert  to-the  natural^'  strength  and 
resources  of-3tate^*"-governments^',  which-will'*''  ever  give-them  an 
important  superiority  over- the  general  ^"''-governments'.  If-we-com= 
pare"'-the  nature  of*'-their'°^''  dilTerent-powers,  or-the  means  of 
popular^'  influence  which  each  possesses,  we'^'-shall-find-the  advan; 
tage  entirely  on-the  side-of-the-states.  This-consideration*",  im= 
portant  as^'-it'°'''-is,  seems-to*'*''-have-been'y  little  attended".  '"' 
to.  The  aggregate^'  numbcr^'-of^'*<'-reprcsentativesS'  thruout^'-the- 
states'"*"  may-be  two-thousand.  Their  personal  influence  will,- 
therefore'"^.^,  be  proportionably'''"  more  extensive  than  that  of  one- 
or*^»-tvvo  hundred^'  men  in- Congress. ''  The  state  establishments^' 
of  civil-ancF*''  military  officers  of-everj'  description^',  infinitely  sur 
passing  in  number  any-possible'°''  correspondent  establishments"  in- 
the  generaP°<'-governmentS',  will-create  such-an'"'  extent-and'*''- 
complication'"  of-attachments^''  as  will  ever  sccure-the  predilection 
and  support-of-the-people.  Whenever, -therefore'"^-'^,  Congress'' 
shall-mcditatc  any-infringement-of-the"'-state  constitutions",  the 
great  body-of-the-people  will  naturally"'  take-part  with*'- their '°^'' 
domestic""  representatives".  Can-the  general*°''-govemmcnt" 
with^'stand  such-a^*"''  united'"'  opposition^'?"'  Will  the  people 
suffer-themselves"./.''  to-be'"  stript  of*'-lheir'°'"-privilcges"?'"  Will- 
they  suffcr-their'°^''-legislalurcs"  to-be'"-reduced  to  a  shadow  and- 
a^*''  namc?'^'    The  idca^*"  is  shocking"''  to  common"-sense. 
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From-the-circumstances^'  already-explained^''  and  many  others 
which-niighl  be- mentioned,  results  a  complicated^"',  irresistible^*" 
check,  which-must  ever-support-the  existence  and  importance-of- 
the" '-state-governments^^.  The  danger^'''^',  if-any*^''-exists,  flows 
from-an'*''opposite^^  source.  The  probable^'  evil  is-that-the  gen; 
eral'°''-government''  will-be  too-dependent  on-the  state-legislatures", 
too-much*^''  governed^'  by-their'°*''-prejudices^^,  and  too  obsequious 
to*'''-their  humors;*^^  that-the  states,  with  every  power  in-their'°^''- 
hands",  will-make  encroachments^''  on-the  national'^-authority^^ 
till-the-Union  is  weakened  and-dissolved. 

Every-member  must*°''-have-been'y  struck  with-an'*"  observa= 
tion^""'^'  of  a-gentleman  from-.\lbany.    Do  what-you*'"'  will,  says-he, 
local-prejudices^^  and  opinions  will  go-into-the  governments^.    What! 
shall-we'*  then  form  a  constitution^'  to**''-cherish-and'"'  strengthen 
these   prejudices^^?''^'      Shall-we"-confirm'"-the-distemper   instead- 
of'"'  remedying  it?"'     It-is-undeniable  that-there-must*''''-be  a  con= 
trol  somewhere^'.     Eithcr-the  general^'-interest^'  is  to'*''-control  the 
particular   interests",   or-the   contrary.      If-the  former^'*,  then  cer= 
tainly  the  government^'  ought-to®*'-be  so  framed  as-to-render-the 
power  of  control'^''  ""''•  efficient'"^  to  all  intcnts-and*'«'-'-purposes";"' 
if-the  latter,  a  striking^'''  absurdity  folio ws^';*^'  the  controlling^**'  "°'« 
powers  must-be  as  numerous  as-the  varying^'P  interests^^,  and-the 
operations'*-of-the-government"  must*°'''-therefore  cease;"'   for-the- 
moment  you-accommodate   these-dilTcrcnl-interests",  which-is-the- 
only-way  to""'-set-thc  government^'    in-motion,   you"-establish^'  a 
controlling'*''  "<"•'    power.       Thus",   whatever  const! tutionaP*  pro: 
visions  are  made  to-the-contrary^''",  every-government^'  will-be  at- 
last  driven  to-the  necessity-of'"'  subjccting"''-the  partial  to-the  uni= 
versaP'-interest^'.     The  gentlemen  ought  always  in-their"^''  reason^ 
ing  to**''-distinguish^'''  between-the  real,  genuine  good  of  a  state 
and-the  opinions  and-prcjudices"  which-may-prevail  respecting'^.  "'' 
it;'*'  the  latter  may-be"'  opposed  to-the  general  good,  and  conse^ 
quently". '"'  ought-to*'"-be  sacrificed ;'='  the  former'^  is-so  involved^' 
in-it  that-it  never  can-be  sacrificed. 

Thcre-are-certain  social-principles  in-human-nature  from-which 
we'^"-may-draw-the   most*°-'-solid"-conclusions'"   with''''-respect"-''- 
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to-the**-'-conduct'"  of  individuals"  and  of  communities^*'' ""'''.  We""- 
love  our  families  morc-than"'' our  neighbors;'^'  we""-love  our  neigh-- 
bors  more-than'^''  our  country^' '^'nicn  in-general.  The  human- 
affections,  like-the  solar  heat,  lose- their  intensity  as-they-depart 
from-the-center  and  be^^comc  languid  in  oroportion  to- the  expansion- 
of-the-circle  on-which  they  act.  On^'-these  principles,  the  attach^ 
ment-of-the-indiviiluaP'  will-be  first  and-forever  secured"  by-the 
state  governments^';'^'  they- will''"  be  a  mutual-protection  and  sup= 
port.  Another  source  of  influence,  which-has  already  been-pointed^"' 
out,  is-the  various  official-connections'"  in- the  states.  Gentlemen 
endeavor  to-evade-the  force  of-this  by  saying^'J'  that  these  offices 
will-be  insignificant^*.  This-is'*  by-no-means  true.  The  state  officers 
will  ever- be  important,  because- they-are""  necessary  and  useful. 
Their-povvers  are-such-as  arc  extremely^*'  interesting^'^  to-the 
people;'^'  such-as  affect"-their'°'*''  property''',  their  liberty^',  and-life. 
What-is  more- important"-''  than-the  administration-of**«-justice"" 
and-the  execution-of-thc'"-civil-and'*''  criminal  laws?"'  Can-the- 
state'*"-governments^'  bc^^come  insignificant'*  while-they-havc-the 
power  of-raising  money  independently^'  and-without-control'"?'^' 
If-they-are""*  really  useful,  if-they-are""^-calculated'"'  to  promote'^- 
the  essentiaP'-interests"-of-the-people,  they-must°°'""-have-their'°^''- 
confidence"'  and  support.  The  states  can-never  lose-their-powers 
till-the  whole  people  of  America  are-robbed  of"-their'°^''  liberties'*. 
These  must°""^-go  together;'^'  they-must  support  each-other"^'",  or- 
meet  one  common''  fate.  On-the  gentleman's"  principle  we'^'^-may 
safely  trust-the  state-governments",  tho-wc-have-no  means  of- resists 
ing"^  them;'^'  but-we"-can-not'°'^'-confide"'  in- the  national"  govern: 
ment",  tho-we-have-an'*''  effectual  constitutional'*  guard"  against 
every  encroachment.  This-is'^-the-es.sencc  of*'- 1  heir'"*''  argument*', 
and-it-is-false"-and"'''  fallacious  bcj'ond  conception'*''  ""'''. 

With*"'-regard-to*^'-the-jurisdiction*'  of-the"^  two  governments" 
I-shall-certainly  admit  that-the  Constitution"  ought-to*'*'-be  so 
formed  as-nol  lo**''-prevcnt-thc  states  from-providing  for-their'°*''- 
ovvn""-exislence;'*'  and  I-maintain-that-it-is  so  formed,  and-that- 
their-power  of-providing  for-themselves"-'''  is'*-sufficiently"*-"  estab: 
lisht.*'  This-is"-conceded"' by-one-gentleman,  and  in-lho  next  breath- 
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the-concession'"  is  retracted.  He-says  Congress"  has  but-one  exclu^ 
sive^""^  right  in- taxation — that  of  duties  on  imports;"'  certainly,  then, 
their-other'°^''  powers  are  only-concurrent'".  But  to'*'^-take-ofi'*- 
the  force  of-this  obvious-conclusion'",  hc-immcdiatcly  says  that-the 
laws-of-the-Unitcd-States'"  are  supreme  and-that-\vhere-there'°*'^-is 
one  supreme  therc-can-not'°'''-be  a  concurrent"*  authority;'^'  and,- 
further,  that- where- the  laws-of-the-Union  are  supreme  those-of- 
the*"-states  must'°''"-be  subordinate^',  because-thcre-can-not'°'''-be 
two  supremes.  This-is'*  curious^'  sophistry.  That  two  supreme 
powers  can-not'°'''-act  together  is-false".  They-are'^"  inconsistent 
only  when-they-are""«  aimed^^  at  each-other"''*''  or  at-one'^**  indivisi- 
ble^'''  object^V.  The  laws  of-the-Unitcd-States"'  are  supreme  as-to 
all^'-their  proper^'  constitutional*  objects^'^;  the  laws-of-the-States 
are  supreme  in-thc-same  \va}'.  These  supreme  laws  may  act  on- 
different-objects"-''  without -clashing^'J'  ""'<',  or  they-may  operate  on- 
different-parts"""  of-the'"-same  common^'  object^V  with  perfect" 
harmony.  Suppose  both  governments"  should  lay  a-tax  of  a  pen: 
ny  on  a  certain  article;"'  has'^-not^'-each-an'''''  independent^'-and'** 
uncontrolable  power  to-coUect^'-its-own  tax?  The  meaning^'P-of-the- 
maxim,  There-can-not'°'''-be  two  supremes,  is^-simply"  this — two 
powers  can-not'°'''-be  supreme  over  each-othcr'°*''.  This  meaning  is 
entirely  perverted^"'  by-the  gentlemen.  But,  it-is-said'^,  disputes 
between- collectors  are  to-be"'-referred  to-the  Federal-courts.  This- 
is"-again  wandering-in-the  field  of  conjecture"^.  But  suppose-the 
fact  is-certain'^,  is°'-it'°'"-not-to^*'-be-presumed  that-they-will-ex: 
press^*''  the  true-meaning^'^-of-the-Constitution"  and-the  laws?  Will- 
they-not""''-be  bound  to*'"'-consider"-the-concurrent"^  jurisdic= 
tion''';'^'  lo**''-declare^'-that  both-thc  taxes  shall''''-have-equal  oper= 
ation''^;"'  that  both-the  powers,  in-that  respect^'-'',  are  sovereign-and 
coextensive?"'  If-they  transgress^*"  their  duty  we''"-are  to  hope  that- 
they-will-be  punisht".  Sir,  wc^'-can-reason  from  probabilities^^  alone. 
When-we  leave  common"-scnse  and  give  ourselves^'JJ  up  to**''-con= 
jecture"",  there-can-be  no-certainty,  no  security  in-our"'"  reasonings. 
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Speech  of  Thomas  Corwin,  on  the  Mexican  War,  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  February  11,  1847.      Kl>  . 

Tlu'  President  h;is-said"  lu'-does-iiol-cxpecf*''  to-hold  Mexican- 
territory  l)y-a)nc|uest"^  W  hy^'  then-conquer'"  it?"'  \Vhy"-\vaste 
thousands  of-lives  and  millions-of'^'^'-money  fortifying^"'  towns  and- 
creating^'''  governments^',  if,  at-thc-end-of-the-war,  you-relire  from- 
the  graves  of-your  soldiers  and-the  desolated"''  ""'''  country''  of-your 
foes,  only  to-get  monej-  from-Mexico  for-the-expensc  of^'-all'^''- 
your"-toil  and  sacrifice?  Who  ever-heard,  since  Christianit>-  was 
[jropagated'"'  among  men,  of  a  nation  taxing-its  people'',  enlisting- 
its"  young  men.  and  marching"''  off  two-thousand-miles  to-fight-a^*'' 
people"  merel\-  to-be  paid  for-it  in  money?'^'  What"-is-this  but 
hunting"''  a  market  for-l)lood.  selling-the  lives  ()f-\our  young  men, 
marching"''  them  in  regiments"'  lo-he-slaughteri'd-and'*''  paid  for 
like  oxen-ancP*''  brute  beasts? 

Sir,  this-is'^,  when  stript  naked,  that  atrocious  idea  fir^t 
promulgated"''  in-the  President's  message,  and  now  advocated"'"^ 
here",  of-fighting  on  till-we"-can-get  our  indemnity  for-the  past 
as-well""-as  the  present  slaughter.  We-have-chastised  Mexico, 
and-if  it'°""-were-worth  while  to'*''-do-so.  we-have,  I-dare'*'^-say, 
satisfied- the- world  that-we  can  fight. 

Sir.  l-have-no-patience  with-this  flagitious  notion  of-fighting- 
for  indemnity,  and-tlns  under-thc  equally  absurd  and  hypocritical 
pretense  of  seciu-ing"J'  an  honorable  peace.  An  honorable  peace! 
If-you"-have-accoraplisht"'-thc  objects-of-the-war — if-indeed  you 
had-an'*''  object  which-you  dare  to'*''-a\ow^*n— cease  to-fight  and- 
you-will-ha\e  peace.  Conquer-\our'®-insane  love  of  false"  glory", 
and-you-will  " '"conquer-a  peace." 

But  now  you^'-have  overrun  half  of-Mexico,  you"-have  exas= 
perated"''  and  irritated*^."''  her"  people.  \ou  claim  indemnity  for 
all-expenses  incurred  in-doing"''  this  mischief  and  boldly  ask-her"'' 
to  give  up  New-Mexico-and'*''  California^';'^'  and,-as-a''*''  bribe  to- 
her'^''  patriotism"**,  seizing  on-her**''-property*',  you  offer  three  mil= 
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lions^'  to^''-pay-lhe  soldiers  she-has  called  out  lo-repel  your  inva: 
sion  on  condition  that  she  will  give  up  to-you**"  at-least^°  one-third 
of-her'^*'  whole- territory^'.  J'his-is^^-thc  modest — I  should  say-the 
monstrous — proposition  now  before-us'°"  as  explained^*"'  by-the- 
chair'^man  of-thc-committee  on-foreign  relations,  who  reported'"' 
the  bill.    I-can-not'°''*-now  give  my-consent"'  to'^'^-this. 

You-may-wrcst  provinces  from-]\Iexico  by-war — you-may  hold- 
them  by- the  right-of-the  strongest^'" — you-may  rob  hcr^';"^  but- 
a"'''  treaty-of'"'-peace  to-that-c£fect  with-thc  peoplc-of^*''-Mexico, 
legitimately^'''  and- freely  made,  you"-ncver  will  have!  F°-thank 
God  that-it-is  so,  as-wclF'"'  for-the*^''-sake-of-thc"'-Mcxican  people 
asoursclvcs^'-'-';'^^  for,  unlike-thc  senator- from-.\labama,  F°-do-not'°''' 
value'^-thc  life  of  a  citizen-of-thc**-/^-United-States"'  above-the  lives 
of  a  hundred^'- thousand'*  Mexican  womcn-and^''''  children'* — a 
rather  cold'*  sort  of-philanthropy",  in-my-judgmenl.  For-the'^- 
sake-of'^  Mexico,  then,  as-welF'"-as  our-own""  country,  I-rcjoice 
that-it-is-an''*''-impossibility'*  that-you-can-obtain  by-treaty  from 
her'*  those- territories"  under- the-existing"^  state-oP"'-things. 

You'*-ha\e- taken  from-IMexico  one-fourth"'  of-hcr^^**  territory^', 
and-you'*-now  propose  to-run-a'^^  line  comprehending"'  about  an= 
other  third;"*  and-for-what'*?"'  I-ask,  Mr.  President,  for-what"?"' 
What-has  Mexico  got  from-you  for-parting  with  two-thirds  of-her'*'' 
domain?"'  She-has  given  }-ou  ample  redress  for-cvcry  injury  of- 
which-you  have-complained"'.  She-has  submitted^"'  to-the  award 
of-your-commissioners'°*^",  and  up  to-thc  time-of-the-rupture  with- 
Texas  faithfully  paid  it.  And-for  ail-that  she-has  lost  (not 
thru  or  by-you,  but  which  loss  has-been  your  gain)  what-re= 
quital  do-we,  her'*  strong,  rich,  robust  neighbor,  make?"'  Do- 
we  send  our-missionaries  there  '""to  point-the-way  to"^-heaven? " 
Or  do-we  send- the  school '*masters  to^^'^'-pour  daylight  into  her'* 
dark'*-placcs,  to**"'-aid^^  her'*  infant  strength  to  conquer- freedom  and 
reap-the  fruit-of-lhe"'-indcpcndence^'  herself'^"-'-'  alone  had  won?"' 

No,  no,  none  of-this  do-we!  But-we  send  regiments"-,  storm 
towns,  and  our  colonels  prate  of'°-liberty  in-the-midst-of-the- 
solitudes  their  ravages''  have  made.  They-proclaim^'-the  empty 
forms  of  social-compact"'  to  a  people  bleeding''^'  and  maimed  with- 
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wounds  received  in-defending-lheir""''  licarlhstones  against-the 
invasion  of'-lhesc  very  men  who  shoot'*"-lhem-down  and-then 
exhort-them  to-be-frec. 

What-is-the-tcrritory°',  Mr.-Presidenl,  which-you-propose  to- 
wrest  from-Mcxico?  It-is-consecratcd'".^"'^  to-lhe  heart-of-lhc- 
Mexican  by-many-a'*''  well-foughl  battle  with-his  old  Castilian 
master.  His  Bunker-Hills,  and  Saratogas,  and  York  towns  are- 
there"*".  The  Mexican  can-say,  '"^^There  I-bled  for  liberty''!  and 
shall  I  surrcnder-that-consecratcd'".'"'  home  of-my-aflcctions  lo- 
thc -Anglo-Saxon^'  invaders?'^'  What-do-lhey-want  with-it?"'  Thcy- 
have-Texas  already.  They-have  possest-themselves''-'''-of-the'"- 
territory^'  bctwcen-the  Nueces"'^  and-the  Rio-Grande.  What-else" 
do-they-want?'^'  To-what'*-shall  T-point  my-children'*  as  memorials 
of-that  independence^'  which  I-bequeath  to^'^'-them  when*'-those 
battle-fields''"'  shalF^^-have-past  from-my  possession?" 

Sir,  had-one  come  and-demanded'"'  Bunker-Hill-of-the"'-people- 
of'*''-j\Iassachusctts,  had  England's^'  lion  ever  showcd-himselP'-''^' 
there,  is"-thcre'°""-a'''''  man  over  thirteen"'  and  under  ninety"'  who- 
wouW''  not-have-been'V-ready  to-meet-him;"'  is"-there'°^''-a'*'' 
river  on-lhis-conlinent  that  would-not-have  run-red  with-blood;"* 
is*'-thcre'°^"-a'''''  field  but-would'*''  have-been'*/  piled  high  with- 
the  unburied  bones  of-slaughtered  Americans  before  these-conse= 
crated'".'"'  battlefields'*^  of'°-liberty  should-have-been'*/-wrested 
from-us'°"?"'  But-this  same  American  goes-into-a'*''  sistcr-rcpub= 
lic^'  and  says  to^*'*-poor,  weak  Mexico,  "  "^Give  up  your  territor>^' — 
you-are-unworthy  to**'^- possess- it — I-have  got  one-half  already — all 
I-ask  of-you  is  to  give  up  the"-other'°'^!"°" 

Why'',  says-the  chair^man  of-this-committce"'  on-foreign  rela-- 
tions,  it-is-the-most-reasonable  thing  in-the**''-w()rld!"°  We-oughl- 
to'*'-have"«  ""'^-the  Bay  of-San-Francisco.  Why''?"'  Because"-it- 
is-the  best  harbor  on-the  Pacific!'^"  It-has'*''  been  my- fortune,  Mr.- 
Presidcnt,  to**''-have  practist"  a  good-deal  in  criminal-courts  in- 
thc-course-of  my-life,  but  I-never-yet  heard  a-thicf  arraigned  for 
stealing"^  a  horse  plead  that-it-was-the  best  horse  that-he-could- 
find  in-thc-country*^''.  We-want-California*'.  What"-for?  Why", 
says-the-senator    from-Michigan,   we"<'-wil!    have-it'"'";'^'   and-the 
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senator  from  South'°'^-Carolina,  with-a'*''  very- mistaken  view,  1- 
think,  of  policy,  says  you-can-not'°'''-keep  our-people^^  from-go= 
ing^'p  there. 

Let-them  go  and  seek-their'°'*''-happiness  in-whatever  country^* 
or-dime  it-pleases-them.  All  I-ask  of-them  is,  not  to-require  this- 
govemment^'  to-protect-them  with-that  banner-consecrated""  to- 
war  waged  for-principles — eternaP',  enduring^*. ^''^  truth^^.  Sir,  it-is- 
not  meet  that  our  old-flag  should- throw  its  protecting''^  folds 
over-expeditions  for  lucre  or  for  land.  But-you'*''  still  say  you 
want  room  for-your-people''.  This-has'^-been-the  plea  of-every 
robber-chief  from  Nimrod^*''  to-the  present  hour.  I-dare'*^-say, 
when  Tamerlanc^^''  descended'"'  from-his  throne  built'*  of  seventy- 
thousand'^'  human  skulls,  and  marcht-his  ferocious  battalions  to'*''- 
further-slaughter,  I-dare'*''-say  he-said,  "  '"I-want  room." 

Bajazet^*'"  was-another-gentleman  of-kindred  tastes  and  wants 
with-us'°"  Anglo-Saxons" — he  ""^Vanled  room."  Alexander,  too, 
the  might}-  """Macedonian  madman,"  when-hc  wandered  with- 
his  Greeks  to-the  plains  of  India  and-fought-a'"*  bloody  battle  on- 
the  verj'  ground  where-recently  Kngland^'  and-the  Sikhs^*''  engaged 
in"*'-strife  for  ""^^room."  was-no-doubt*'  in-quest  of-some  Califor; 
nia'*'  there.  Many-a'*''  .Monterey^'"'  had-he  to'^-'-storm  to-get 
"•"room." 

Sir,  he-made  quite-as-much*^"  of-thal  sort  of-history  as-you**"-" 
ever  will.  Mr.-President,  do-you-remember-thc  last"'"-chapter*'  in- 
that-history?'*'  Il-is^^-soon  read.  Oh'*.  F°-wish-we"-could  but  un= 
derstand-its  moral  '.'^^°  .Ammon's^*'  son  ("^'♦so-was  Alexander  named), 
after  all-his  victories,  died"  drunk  in  Babylon!'""  The  vast  em= 
pire  he  conquered  to  """get  room"  bccame-the  prey-of-the-gcn* 
crals'*  he-had-trained;'"*  it- was  disparted,  torn  to**"'-pieces,  and  so 
ended.  Sir,  there-is-a'"'  very  significant'*  appendix;'*'  it-is  this: 
The  desccndants-of-lhe-Grccks — of- Alexander's  Greeks — are-now 
governed"  by  a-desccndant  of-Attila''*''!'" 

Sir,  I-have-read  in"^-some-accounl  of- \  our  Battle  of-Monterey'*'", 
of  H-lovcly  Mexican  girl,  who,  with- the  benevolence*'  of  an  angel'* 
in-her**"  bosom  and-the  robust  courage  of  a  hero  in-her**"  heart,  was 
busily  engaged  (luring"-lhe  liloodi'-conllicl"',  amid**<'-lhe  crash  of- 
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falling  houses,  the  groans-of-lhc-dying,  and-lhc  wild-shriek,  of  battle, 
in  carrying^'''  water  to-slake-the  burning  thirst-of^'^-the-wounded 
of-either*'  host.  While  bending"''  ""'«■  ^  over-a""''  wounded  American 
soldier  a  cannon-ball  struck  hcr^'-and^*"  blew  hcr«  to««""-atoms=''"'!"° 
Sir,  F°-do-not'°'''  charge^*  my-brave,  generous-hearted"''  country^^^° 
men  who  fought-that  fight  with-this.  No,  no!'^°  We-who  send-them 
— we-who  know-that  scenes  like-this,  vvhich-might  send  tears 
of  sorrow  ""'down  Pluto's^*''  iron  cheek,"  arc-lhc  invariable,  in= 
evitable  attendants  on- war — we'^^-are  account^^able"''  for-this.  And- 
this — this-is'^-the-way  we''"-are  to-bc"'-made  known  to-Europe. 
This — '^Hhis-is'^-to-be"'-the  undying"^'  renown  of- free,  republican^' 
America!  "'"She  has  stormed  a  city"— '"'killed  many-of^'-its'"''- 
iniiabitants^'  of  both-sexes— she-has  rooml'"""  So-it''"  will  read. 
Sir,  if-this-were  our  only-history,  then  may  God  of-His  mercy'' 
grant  that-its  volume  may  speedily  come  to  a-close. 

Why"  is"'  it'"'",  sir,  that-we,-thc  United- States"*,  a  people''  of 
yesterday-compared'"  with- the  older  nations-of- the- world'*,  should- 
be  waging"''  war  for-territory— for  "'"room?'"'"  Look  at-your''- 
country*"'',  extending"''  from-the  .Mlcghany  Mountains  tt)-the  Pacific- 
Ocean'*",  capable"'  itself"  of-sustaining"^'  in-comfort"'  a  larger  pop; 
ulation  than  will-be  in-the  whole-Union  for-one-hundred"'- years  to- 
come.  Over-this  vast  expanse'^  of-territory  your  population  is-now  so 
sparse  that  I-believe  we  provided"'',  at-the-last^''"-session'*<'.^",  a 
regiment  of-mountcd  men  to-guard"-the  mail  from-the  frontier  of- 
Missouri  to-the  mouth-of-the-Columbia;'"*  and-yet-you"  persist  in- 
the- ridiculous  assertion,  "  '"I-want  room."  One-wouW  imagine", 
from-the  frequent-reitcration-of-the-complaint,  that-you  had-a'*'' 
bursting"^,  teeming-population,  whose  energy  was  paralyzed, 
whose  enterprise'*''  was  crusht,  for-want-of*^-space.  Why"-should- 
we  be  so-weak  or-wicked  as  to**"'-offer  this  idle  apology  for  ravage 
ing"."P  a  neighboring  Repuljlic"''-''''  It-will'""  impose  on  no-one  at 
home  or-abroad. 

Do-we"-not-know,  Mr.-President,  that-it-is-a'*''  law  never  lo- 
be"*-repealcd  that  false"hood'"  shalF*''-be  short-lived?'"  Was-il'°'"- 
not  ordained  of-old  that  truth  only  shall  abide"*"  forever?'"'  What; 
ever  we"''-may  say  to"'"'-day,  or  whatever  we""-may-write  in-our"*" 
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books,  llu-  sLcrn  tribunal  of-hislory  will-rcvicw-il  all,  delect  falsc^'^ 
hood^^,  and-bring-us  t()°'"'-judgmcnt  before  that  posteritj-  which-shall 
bless  or  curse"-us'°" ,  as  \ve'^"-ma\-  act  now,  wisely  or'°-otherwise. 
Wc""-may  hide  in-thc  grave  (which-awails"'°"-us  all)  in-vain;"' 
wc'^"-may  hope-lhere"°*".  like-the  foolish  bird''  that  hides-its-head 
in-the-sand,  in-lhe  vain  belief  thai-its  body  is-not-secn;"'  yet  even 
there  this  preposterous  excuse  of-want  of  """'room"  shalF^'^-be-laid 
bare  and-the  cjuick-coming  future  will-decide  that-il-was-a""'  hypo- 
critical pretense  under-which-we"  sought  to  conceal  the  avarice 
which  prompted"'^"'  us  to-covet  and  to**"^'-seize  by-force  that-which- 
was-not'°'''  ours. 
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Speech  of  Elihu  Root,  on  The  Short  Ballot  and  the  "Invisible 
Government,"  in  the  New  York  Convention,  August  30,  1915.^ 
Key. 

l-huvc-h;id'°''-  Ki-faL-doubt"  as-t()-\vhcthcT^5-()r*'"-nol'°'"  I  should 
impose  any-remarks  on-this-bill  upon-lhe-Convention^*''.'";"^  but 
I-have-been'V  so-long  deeply  interested  in-the°^''-subjec.t  of-this- 
bill,  and  I-shall  have  so  fevv^^  opportunities  hereinafter,  perhaps 
never-another,  that  1-cannot-refrain  from  testifying^'''  to-my-faith 
upon-the  principles  of-goveriunent^'  which  underlie'*''  the  measure^* 
that-is  before- US'"",  and  putting^''*  upon-this-rccord,  for-whatever  it- 
may-be  worth,  the  conclusions^  '"^''^  which  I-havc-rcacht  upon-the 
teachings  of  long  cxpcricnic^^  in  many  positions,  ihru-many-years 
of-participation  in-the  public  alTairs  of-this-State'*"'",  and  in-obser= 
vation^"^*-'  of-tlicm. 

Now,  wc''"-must  vote  according-to^'*'  our-consciences'".  We""- 
are-not'°'^-bound — no  legislativc"'-body'°''  is-bound  legally — bj^  a 
platform^.  But,  Mr.-Chair^'man,  if-there'°'^"-is-faith  in  parties^', 
if-there'°^"-is  ever-to^*'-be  a  party^^-platform"'  put  out  again  to'*"^- 
which-a'*^  man  can  subscribe^'y"  or  for-which-he  can  vote  without 
a  sense  of  futility — without  a  sense  of  being-engaged  in-a'^''-con: 
fidence'"  game — if-all'*''-thc  declarations^'."  of-principle  by-political- 
partics"""  are-not'°'''-lo^*'-be-rcgardeds"'  as  false^'  pretense,  as  hum; 
bug,  as-a-parcel  of-lies^^,  wc""-must^°''-stand"-by  ihe-principles 
ujjon-which  wc-were-all  elected^"'  to'^'^-this-Convention'".  There- 
is  one-thing,  and,  so  far-as  T-know,  only-one'^''  thing,  that-the  vast 
majority  of-us'°"  have  assurcd-the  people  who  elected-us'°"  we- 
would*'"'-do  in-this-Convenlion'",  and-that-is  that  we-would""''- 
stand-by-the  position  of  Hughes^*"  and  Wadsworth^*''.  I,  for-one, 
am  going^'^'  to-do-it'°'".  if  l-form  a-correcl^'-judgment  of-the"' 
self-respecting"''  men  of-lhis-Convention"^,  it-will'*"-bc  with  a- 
great-company'"  that  I-do-il'°'". 

But,  Mr.-Chair^'man,  don't'"'  let-us'°"-rest  on-that.  Why"-was- 
it'°'"  that  these-conventions'",  onc-after-another,  four  of- them, 
declared^'   lo-the   people"  that-they-wcre-for-thc  principle  of-this- 
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bill?"'  ln-lhc''"'-rirst-|)lace""',  our  knowlcdgc-of'"'  liuman-naUirL' 
shows-us'*'"''*  ihat-thc  thousands  of  experienced''  men  in'"-thcse- 
conventions'"  and  meetings  had  come  to-the  conclusion'"  that-that- 
principle  met-witli-lhL'  ()i)inion-of-the-people-of-thc-State.  It-is  all- 
very-well''''  lor  .Mr.-(^)uigg^*''  lc)''"'-tell-us^°"  what-thc  men  he-met  in- 
Columbia-County'°^''  said,  I'or  Mr.-Grecn^*''  to-\vrite-letters  to-his 
friends  in-Hinghamlon,  Inil  g70*^'  men  in-lhal  mass-meeting''^'  on 
the  5th'"  of-I)cccmljer  lold-you  what  their-observalion'"'''  was, 
that  they-would'''''-commend"'  their  party''  to-the  people''  of-this- 
State'*"."  by  declaring^'"''  this  principle.  A-thousand  and-odd 
men  in-thc  Republican^'-conventions'"  of-1912"*,  1913"*,  and 
1914"^  have  given  proof-conclusive"'  of-what^'  thcir-obserxation'"^^" 
of  public-opinion  was.  .V-tiiousand  and-odd  men  in-the  Demo: 
cratic'^'-convention'"  of  1914"*  have  given  proof-conclusive"'  of- 
what^'  their-observation"*''''  of  public-opinion  was.  Conventions 
don't'"'  put  planks  in-platforms^'."  to^*''-drive-away  votes. 

Again  I-ask,  why"-was-it'°'"  that-thcy-thought  that  these  prin^ 
ciples  would  commend  their-tickets  to-the  people-of-the-State?'^' 
Why"-was-it'°'"  that-the  people-of-the-State  had  given-evidence  to 
these-thousands  of  men  experienced"  in-the  politics-of-the-State 
that  those  principles  would-be  pojjular^'?'^'  Well,  of-coursc,  30U- 
cannot-escape-the-conclusion"'  that-it-was  because-llic  pcople-of- 
the-State  found  something  wrong  about-the  government"-of-the- 
State.  My-friend,  Mr.-Brackett^*'",  sees-nothing  wrong  about-it. 
He""-has-been  for  fifteen'-'  years  in-the-Senatc;'^'  I-suppose-he- 
could-ha\e  stayed-there  as-long-as-he  wanted  to.  Hc-is-honored- 
and'*''-resi)ected  and-has  his-own-way  in-Saratoga-County'°*'". 
Why"-should-he  sec-anything  wrong?'*'  My-friend,  Mr.-Green,  is 
comfortably  settled  in-the-Excise-Department'°''',  and-he-sees-no^ 
thing  wrong.  Mr.-Chair"man,  there-never  was-a'*''  reform^'  in- 
administration^'  in-this-world  which  did-not'°'''-have  to-make-its'°"' 
wa}-  against-thc  strong-feeling  of-good,  honest*'  men,  concerned" 
in-existing"''  methods-of*^''-administration*',  and-who  saw  nothing 
wrong.  Never!  It-is-no  impeachment  to  a  man's  honesty*',  his- 
integrity,  ihal-he  think-the-methods  that-he-is-familiar*'  with  and 
in-which-he"'"-is-engaged  arc  all-right.      But-you-canno(-make  any 
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improvement  in-this-world  without  overriding-the  satisfaction  that 
men  have  in  things  as'^^.^'-they-are'"^",  and  of-which-they-are'°'*''- 
a'^^-contented-and""''  successfuP"-part.  I-say-that-the  growth, 
extension,  general  acceptance  of-this  principle  show  that  all*'-these 
experienced^'  politicians  and  citizens  in^'-all'^''-these  conventions 
felt  that  the  people-of-the-State  saw-something  wrong  in-our''''- 
State'^^-government^',  and-we-are-here*^''  charged^'-with^-a'***  duty, 
not  of-closing  our  eyes,  but  of  opening'^-them,  and  seeing^'^^  if-we 
can,  what-it-was  that  was-wrong. 

Now,  anybody*"*^^  can  see  that  alP'- these  152*^'  outlying  agencies, 
big  and-little,  lying^'^*  around  loose,  accountable^'"-'  to  nobody*"*^^, 
spending  all-the-money  they  could  get,  violate  every-principle  of- 
economy,  of-efficiency^"'',  of-thc  proper^'-transaction^'f'  of  business". 
Everyone'^**  can  see  that  all  around-us'""  are  political  organiza= 
tions^^,  carrying^^^  on-the  business  of-government^*,  that-have 
learned  their  lesson  from-the  great  business"  organizations''  which- 
have-been'^-^  so  phenomenally-successful^''  in  recent-years. 

The  governments"  of -our  cities^^:  Why'',  twenty  years-ago, 
when  James-Brycc^*''  wrote-his  "American  Common^'wealth,"  the 
government"  of  American  cities"  was  a  byword  and-a'*''  shame  for- 
Americans  all"-over-the-workl.  Heaven"  be  ihankt,  the  govern= 
ment"  of-our  cities"  has-now  gone  far  toward-redeeming  itself" 
and-us'°*  from-that-disgrace,  and-the  government"  of  .\merican 
cities"  today^^''  is-in-thc-main  far  superior  to-the  government"  of 
American  states.  I  challenge^'  contradiction  to-thal-statement'*". 
How  has''-il'°""-been  reachl?"'  How''''-have  our  cities"  been 
lifted'"'  up  from-the  low-grade  of  incompetency"''  and-corruption 
on-which  ihej'  stood  when-the  "American-Common"\veallh'"  was- 
written?'^'  It-has-been-done  by  api)lying"-the  principles  of-this-bill 
to**''-city**-government" — by  giving"^-power  to-the  men  elected'"' 
by-the  people  to'*''-do-the-things  for-which  tliey-were-elected'"'. 

I-am-going"''  to'*"'-discuss-a"'''  subject'"  now  that  goes-back  to- 
the  beginning^'-of-the""-political-life*°''-of-the"'-oldest  man  in-this- 
Convention'",  and  one  to*'''-which-we"-cannot  close  our  eyes^"',  if- 
we  keep-tiic  ol)ligati()ns   of-our  oath.     We-talk   about-lhe  govern 
mcnt"-of-the'"-Conslitution".      We-have-spent  many-days   in-dis^ 
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cussing-the  powers  of-this-and°*''-that-and**''-the''9-other'°^'"  officer. 
What"-is-the-government5'  of-this-State'«"."?"'  What  has^'-it"'"- 
been  during-the  forty'"  years  of-my-acquaintance''  with-it?"'  The 
government^'-of-the-Constitution^'?'^'  Oh,  no;'^*  not  half-the  time, 
or  half  way.  When  I-ask  What-did-lhc  people  find-wrong  in-our'''^- 
Stalc''*"-govermnent^'?"'  my-mind  goes-back  to  those  periodic  fits 
I  of  public^'-rage  in-which-the  people  rouse  up  and-tcar  down-lhe 
'  political  leadcr.|first  of-onc  party"  and-then  of-lhc''-othcr'°^^  party"- 
It  goes  on  to-the  public^'  feeling  of-resentment^''"  against- the-con= 
irol"'  of  party  organizations",  of  both  parties^-and''*''  of'-all'*'' 
parties". 

Now,  I-treat-this"-subjcct^'-'  in-my  own  mind  not-as-a'*''-ques^ 
tion"  personal  to  any-man.  I  am  talking^'^  about-the  system". 
From-the-days  of-Fenton'^'"-  and^^'^  Conkling^*''-and'*''  Arthur'^^c  and- 
Cornell'''"'-and'*''  Platl==''\  from-the-days  of-Uavid  B.  HilP*''  down 
to-the-present-timc*^'',  the  govcrnment"-of-the-State  has-pre^ 
sented^"' ""'"  two-different  'ines-of-activity,  one-of-thc'"-constitu= 
tional  and  statutory-officers-of-the-State,  and-the*'-other"°'^^  of-the*'- 
party"  leaders — they-call-them  party"  bosses.  They-call-the  sys; 
tern" — I"  don't'"  coin-the  phrase,  I'^-adopt'^-it  because-it  carries-its- 
own  meaning^''' — the  system"  they-call  "  '"invisible  government"." 
For  I*'-don't'°'  remember  how-many-years,  Mr.  Conkling  was-the 
supreme-ruler  in-this'^-Stale'*"— the  Governor'*  did-not'°'''  count ;'^^ 
the  legislatures^'''^  did-not'°"  count ;'^'  comptrollers,  and  secreta= 
ries"''-of'**'."-state'*",  and  what-not,  did-not'°"'  count.  It- was 
what  Mr.  Conkling  said;'^'  and  in-a^*''  great  outburst  of  public^' 
rage  hc-was-puUcd  down. 

Then  Mr. -Piatt  ruled-the-Stale'"*";"''  for  nigh"  upon  twenty 
years  he  ruled  it.  Il-was-not'°'''-lhe  Governor'*;'^*  it-was-not'°'''- 
thc  Legislature^';'^'  it-was-not'°'''  any  elected"*''  ""''■  officer;"*  it- 
was  Mr.-Platt.  .Vnd  the  Capitol  was-not'°'''  here";'*'  it-was  at  49'" 
Broadway— Mr. -Piatt  and-his  lieutenants.  It-makes-no-difference 
what-name  >ou  give,  whether"-you  call-it'"'"  Fenton  or-Conkling  or- 
Cornell  or-.\rlhur  or-Platt,  or  by-the-names  of  men  now  living,  the 
ruler-of-lhc-State  during-the  greater-part-of-the-forly'^'  >  ears  of-my- 
acquaintance"  with-thc  State-government"  has-not-been  any-man 
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authorized  bi-lhe  Conslitulion^'  or  by-lhe  law.  And,  sir,  ihere-is 
thruout-lhc-length*'  and-breadth  of-this-State'^.'^"  a-deep  and  sub 
len-and'*''  long-continued'"  resentment^'"'  at  being  governed"  thus" 
b}-  men  not-of-the"'-pe()i)le's^*'  choosing.  The  party"  leader  is 
elected  bj-  no-one,  acct)untaljle^'''  lo  no-one,  bound  by  no-oath-of*''''- 
office,  removable  by  no-one.  Ah,  m}--friends  here"  have-talkt  about- 
this-bill's  creating^'^  an-autocracy.  The  word  points  wilh-admir- 
able  facility-the  very  opposite^^- reason  for-the  bill.  It-is  to-de: 
stroy'*"^'  autocracy  and  to-restore  power  so  far-as-may-be  to-the  men 
elected  by-the  people,  accountable^''-'  to-the  people,  removable  by- 
the  people.  I*'-don't'°'  criticizc-the  men-of-the""-invisible  govern; 
ment".  How-can  1?""  I-havc-known  them  all,  and  among-them 
have-been'^-'  some  of-my-dearest  friends.  I-can-never-forget-the 
deep  sense  of  indignation^'  that  I-fcll  in-lhe  abu.sc  that  was  heapt 
upon  Chester  A.  Arthur,  whom"  l-honored-and'''''-loved,  whcn-he- 
was  attackl  because-hc  held  the  position  of-political  leader.  It-is 
all-wrong  that  a  government^'  not  authorized  by-the  people  should- 
be-continued'"  superior  to-thc  government"  that-is  authorized  by- 
the  people. 

How  is''-it'°"'-accompli.shl"^?"^'  How  is"-it'°'"-done?'"  Mv.- 
Chairman,  it-is-done  by-the-use  of  patronage;'^'  and-the  patronage 
that  my-friends  on-the''-other'°*<'-side-of"-''  this-question"  have- 
been'^''-arguing^'J'  and  pleading"''  for  in-this-Convention"^  is-the 
power-to*'"'-continue"'-that  invisible  government"  against  that 
authorized  by-lhe  people.  Everywhere^',  sir,  these  two-systems" 
of-government  coexist,  there-is-a'*''-conflict'"  day  by  day,  and-year 
by-year,  between  two-principles  of  appointment'^  to**''-office — two- 
radically  opposed  principles.  The  elected"''  "'"''-ofiiccr  or-the  ap= 
pointed"''  officer — the  lawful-officer  who-is  to-be-held  responsible"" 
for-the  administration^'  of-his-office — desires  to-get  men  into-the- 
diflerent  positions  of-his-office  who-will-do-their'°^f'  work  in-a'*''-way 
that-is  creditable  to-him  and-his  administration^'.  Whether"  it  be 
a-president  appointing"'^  a-judge,  or-a'*^  governor'*  appointing"''  a 
superintendent  of  public-works,  whatever-il-may-be,  the  oflicer 
wants-to-make-a'*''  success,  and-he  wanls-to-gct-lhc  man  selected 
upon-the  ground  ofhis  ability  lo'^'-do-the-work. 
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How  is''-it'°'"  aboul-lhe  boss?'^'  W  hiiL-does-the  boss  have  to"''- 
do?"'  He-has  to-urge-lhe  appointment^^  of  a  man  \vhose-appoint= 
ment^^  \vill-consolidate"^-his  power  and-preserve^"'''^-the  organiza 
tion^'.  Thcre-has-bccn  hardlj'  a-day  for-the  last  sixteen'"  years 
when  I-liave-not'°'''  seen  those  two-principles  come  in-conflict'". 
The  invisible  government^'  proceeds  to-build"  up  and  maintain-its 
power  by  a  reversal-of-the"'-fundamentaP'''-principle  of-good  gov; 
ernment" — which-is  that  men  should- bc-selected  to'*''-perform^'-the 
duties-of-thc-office — and  to°'"'-subslitute^'^^-the  idea  that  men 
should-be  appointed^"'  to^^''-office  for-the  preservation^'*^^^'  and  en= 
hancement  and  power-of- the' "-political  leader.  The  one,  the  true-one, 
looks-upon  appointment^^  to*^''-on"ice  with-a^*''  view  to-the  service 
that  can-be  given  to-the  public.  The*'-other'°''<',  the  false^'  one, 
looks-upon  appointment^^  to^^'^'-olBce  with-a  view  to-what"  can-be 
gotten  out-of'^'-it.  Gentlemen-of-the-Convention,  I  appeal  to^*'^- 
your-knowlcdgc-of' ''-facts.  Every-one'^**  of-you  knows-that  what 
I-say  about-thc-use  of  patronage  under-the  system^^  of  mvisible 
government^*  is-true. 

Mr.-Chair"man,  we"-all  know-that-the  halls  of-this-Capitol 
swarm  with  men  during-the-session'*^-of-the-Legislature^*  on-pay- 
day.  A-greal-number,  seldom  here'',  rendering-no-service,  are  put 
on-the  payrolls  as-a'*''  matter  of  patronage — not  of  service,  but  of 
party''  patronage.  Both  parties^'  are  alike — all  parties''  arc  alike. 
The  system^'  extends  thru  all.  Ah,  Mr.-Chair^'man,  that  system^' 
finds  its  opportunity  in- the  division''  of  powers,  in-a'*''  six-headed 
executive''"",  in-which,  b}-the  natural  workings  of-human*'<'-nature, 
there-shalF*''-be  opposition^'  and-discord  and-the  plaj-ing''''  ""'^  of- 
one-force  against  the*'-othcr'°^<';'^'  and  so,  when-we''"-refuse  to- 
make  one  governor'*  elected  by-the  people  the  real  chief  execu: 
tive""",  we''"-make  inevitable- the  setting"''  up  of  a-chief  execu-- 
tive"""  not  selected  by-the  people,  not  acting"''  for-the  people's  in- 
terest, but  for-the  selfish'*-''-interest-of-the-few--  who  control  the 
party",  whichever  party"  it-may-be. 

Think  for-a"'''-moment  of-what"-this  patronage  system"  means- 
How-many-of-you-are-there'°*''  who- would**''-be- willing  to*°''-do 
to^'ff-your  private-client,  or-customer'^,  or  any  private  trust,  or  to 
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a-fricnd  or  neighbor,  what-jou"'"  sec  being-clone  to-the  Stale-of'''- 
New-York  every  year  of-your''-lives,  in-the  laking"^' of-money  out- 
of'*''-her'^  treasury-*'  withoul-service?'"  We"-can,  when-we'^«-are- 
in'^''-a'"'  private-station,  pass  on  wilhoul  much-attention'*''  to 
inveterate  abuses.  Wc"-can-say  to*'"'-ourselves"-'-',  1-knovv-it-is 
wrong,  I-\vish-it'°'"-c')uld-be-set-right;'^^  it-cannot-be-set-right;"'  I- 
will-do  nothing.  But  here^',  here",  we-face-the  duty.  We"-can- 
not-escape-it'°'";'"  \ve'^"-are-bound-to*'"-do  our  work,  face-to'*'- 
face,  in-clear-rccognition-of-the-truth,  unpalatable,  deplorable  as*'- 
it'°'"-may-be;'"  and-the  truth  is  that-\vhat"-the  unerring^J^  in= 
stinct"'  of-the-democrac/'  of-our-State'''^'  has-sccn'^  in-this-govern-- 
ment^'  is-that  a-different  standard  of  morality  is  applied"  to-the 
conduct  of-affairs  of-state^^^'  from-that-which-is-applied"  in  private- 
affairs.  I-have-been'V  told  forty'"  times  since-this-C^onvention'" 
met  that-you-cannot  change^''  it.  \\e"-can-lr3-,  can't'"'- wc"?'" 
I-deny-that-we  cannot  change^'  it.  I-repel  that  cynical  assumption 
which-is  born-of-the'"-lethargy  that  comes  from  poisoned  air  dur^ 
ing  all-these*"-years.  I-assert-that-lhis  perversion  of-democracy^', 
this  robbing"''  democracy^^  of'9-its'°'^-virility,  can-be  changed^'  as- 
truly-as-the  system^'  under-which  Walpole  governtxF'-the  Com^ 
mons^'-of  England^'  by-bribery  has-been-changed^',  as-truly-as-the 
atmosphere  which-made-lhe  Credit-Mobilier  scandal  possible  in-thc 
Congress''-of-the**/-United-States"'  has-been  bicwn-away  l)>-lhe 
force  of  public-opinion.  We"-cannot  change^'  it  i-a'*''-moment, 
but-we"-can-do  our  share.  Wc"-can-take  this-on  step  towards 
not  robbing-the  people  of''-their'°^''-part  in-governmcnt^',  but  to= 
ward  robbing"''  an  irresponsible^*"  autocracy  of°'-its'-^"'-indefensi= 
ble"""  and  unjust  and  undemocratic"-control"^  of-govcrrment-',  and 
restoring  it  to-the  people  to-be  exercised  by-the  men  of'- their '"^t*- 
choice  and-their-control'". 

]Mr.-Chair^^man,  this-Con\ention"^'  is-a'*''  great-event  in-thc 
life  of-every-man  in-this-room.  .\  body  which  sits  but-once  in 
twenty  years  to°*'''-deal  with-the  fundamental""  law-of-the-State 
deals  not-only  for-the  present  but  for-the  future — not-only  by- 
its'""'  results  but  by-its'°'''  example^'.  Opportunity^'  knocks  at-the- 
door  of-every-man  in-this-assemblage,  an-opporlunity''  which-will'""- 
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never  come  again  to-most  of-us^°".  While^'  millions^'  of  men  are- 
fighting-and^''''  dying^'^^  for-their'°^''  countries^'  across-the  ocean, 
while^^  governments^  is  become  serious,  sober,  almost^'.''"  alarming, 
in-its'°'''-effect  upon-the  happiness-of-the-lives  of*'-alP°''-that  are 
dearest  to-us,  it-is  our  inestimable  privilege^'  to'""'-do-something 
here^^  in-moving  our  beloved-State^'*"  along- the  pathway  towards 
better  and  purer''  government^',  a  more  pervasive  morality,  and- 
a'*''  more-effective  exercise-of-the-powers-of'^-government^'  which- 
preserve '"''"'- the  liberty'*-of-the**-/^-people''.  When-you''-go  back 
to**''-your  homes  and  review-the  record-of-the-summer,  you-will-find 
in-it  cause  for-your-children^*  and-your-children's^'  children^',  who- 
will-review-the  Convention  of  1915'^*  as  we-have-been'V-reviewing- 
the  work-of-the"'-preceding-Conventions"s,  to^*''-say,  "  '^^My- 
father,  my-grandfather,  helpt  to*'"'-do-this-work  for  our-State'*"." 
Mr.  Chair^^man,  there-is-a''*''  plain  old  house  in-the  hills  of 
Oneida^*"',  overlooking-the  valley-of-the-Mohawk^*'',  where  truth- 
and^"'  honor  dwelt  in-my  youth.  When  I-go  back,  as-I-am  about  to- 
go,  to  spend  my  declining^'^  years,  I-mean  to-go  with-the  feeling 
that  I-can-say  I-have-not'°'''  failed  to^^f'-speak^*  and  to-act  in-ac: 
cordance  with-the  lessons  that  T  learned  there  from-the  God  of-my- 
fathers.  God  grant  that-this  opportunity-*'  for-scrvice  to*'"'-our- 
countrj'*''''  and  our-State''*"  may- not"'''- be  neglected^'  by  any-of- 
the"'-men  for-whom*^''  I-feel  so  deep  a-friendship^"'  in-this-Con: 
venlion"'. 
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Bill  of  Exceptions. 

SUPERIOR    COURT    OF    CIXCIXNATI. 

Martha  J.  Robinson**'",  Flainlijf^\ 

^■s-  f  No.  87,466' 

Cincinnati  Traction"  Company'"'-/',  Defcndant^^. 

Jones^'"'  &  Porter^*'-  and  Alfred  H.  Perkins**'',  lor  Plaintiff; 
Peter  S.  Brown**'",  for  Defendant. 

Monday,  September*'  14,  1911"^. 

Be-it'°'"-remembered''  this  cause  came  on  for-hearing**'''^'''  on- 
the  issues  joined,  at-the-September*'-term-of-the'"-Superior-Court- 
of''*''-Cincimiati,  before-the  Honorable  Samuel  S.  Patterson**", 
Judge,  and-a'*''-jur3-'^'^'  impaneled  to-lry**''-the-same. 

Thereupon- the  plaintiff^',  to-main  tain- the  issues  on-her'*"-part_ 
offered-the  following*^-evidence,  to-wit: 

l)K.  John  R.  Smith''*'', 
who,  being  first  duly  sworn'**,  testified  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff'** 
as  follows: 

Direct  Examination. 
By  Mr.  Jones"''': 

Q'*^.    What'-'-is-your-name? 

.!'*«.  John  R.  Smith. 

Q.    \Vhat''-is-}-our-profession? 

.1.   Physician-and'*''  surgeon. 

Q.    \\'hcTf-do-you'^'"-livc''"? 

.1.    Ill  Cincinnati;'*'  312'*'  West  8th'"  Street. 

Q.  II()w-long-have-3'ou'**'-been"''  practising^'.''''  your-profes-- 
sion? 

.-1.   Since  1888'^^ 

Q.    How-long  in-CinciniKili? 

.1.   Ever-since  1-graduated. 

Q.    From-what"  school  did-you  graduate? 

A.   Ohio**"  Collcgc-of**'- Medicine. 
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Q.  Were-you"  called-upon  to-attend^''-thc  plaintiff^'  in-lhib- 
case  professional!)'  about-thc  nth'"  of  November-last^'"'? 

A.   Yes"*.-sir. 

Q.  Now,  Doctor  Smith'*',  you-may-proceed  to'""^-state-to- 
the**-'-jury'*''  \vhen-you"-were-called,  what-you^^'-did,  and  what- 
you'*'-()bserved^"''''  as  to^'-her'^''-condition"^  al-lhat-time**'',  as-to 
any-injuries,  if-there'°^"-\vere  any,  about-her*^''  body.  A.  Well, 
I-was  called  on-the  iith'^^  day-of'"'  last  November^'  to- wait  on 
Miss-Robinson,  who-was-injured  in-a'"'  street-car  accident'*^,  and 
she-had'°'^'  five'"  wounds  on-the  left  leg  below  the  knee,  and  sev= 
eraP*  of-lhem  were  in  to-the  bone — very  deep,  painfuF"  wounds. 
Her^'  shoulder  was  bruised,  and-also  her^'-arm  and  hip,  and  she- 
was  sufTering^'^'  from  great  nervous-shock''"'.  1-drest-the  wounds 
and- had  to  give  her^^-an''*''  opiate^*,  morphin,  a-number^^-of'"'- 
times*'^''  to-relieve-thc-pain. 

Q.  Describe  more-minutcl\-  the  wounds  un-htT-limb.  .1.  Well, 
they- were  very  deep,  torn, -and'*''  penetrated'"'  to-the  bone — to- 
the  periosteum.    There  were-some  about-the-size  of  a-doUar. 

Q.  What-do-you'*''^-mean  by  torn?  A.  Some  foreign-body'°'^ 
had-struck-thc  leg;'^'  it-was  lorn,  naturally,  as-anything  would-be 
when  hit  a  blow  that  would-take-a  piecc-of-the-llesh  (3ut.  She-was 
bruised  about-thc  shoulder,  the  hip,  and-thc  amis.  Her-wris(,  too, 
seemed  to  be  sprained. 

Q.  Doctor  Smith'-",  li()w-l()iig-(lid-yuu'**''-continue"'  to-treat 
these- wounds?  .1.  Well,  from-four-to-five'^^  months,  it-seems-to- 
me*'"  it-may-have-been'V,  before-they-were  healed  up. 

Q.  Which-were'^'-thc  most  aggravated'"'— the  worst?  .1.  The 
deepest  wounds  were  on-the  leg. 

Q.  What-was-the  trouble  about  these-wounds.  wli}-''  did-they 
require  so-long-a'"'  time?  .1 .  Because-the  leg  was  bruised,  and  my- 
opinion  is-that-lhe  periosteum  was  bruised,  and-this  caused  very 
severe  pain. 

Q.  Whal-is-the-effect-of'"'  pain-and""''  great  suffering''^'  upon- 
injuries  to-the  limb? 

Objected  to  by  counsel  for  defendant'*'. 

Q.    (By  the  Court.)'"''     Slate  in-this  particular  case;'^'  not-the 
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generality  ol-woiinds,  but  what  happened  here".  A.  The  wounds 
were-decp,  near  to-the  periosteum,  and  gave  very  severe  pain. 
Whercver-you"-have-an'*''  injury  to-the  periosteum  it  causes  more 
severe  pain  than  if-you^'-had  inflammation-of-thc-muscles.  The 
periosteum  is-the  covering^'J*  "o'^^-of-thc-bone,  and-thcre-is  more  pain 
there  than  in-the-musclcs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jones.)"^^'  What-was- the- length^'  or-size  of^'-thesc- 
wounds?  A.  About-the-size  of-half  a'*'' dolhir.  There  were  five'" 
of-them  below  the  knee. 

Q.  Well,  indicate-the places  where  these- wounds  were?  ^4.  They- 
were  around  along  in- that  way.    (Indicating.)'"'' 

Q.  Were  they  on- the  front  or  back-of-the-limb?  A.  On- the 
front-and'*''  sides. 

Q.  How-far  below  the  knee  was-the  highest  one?  A.  About- 
three  inches,  I-think,  as-near-as-I-can  remember.  I-didn't'°'  meas- 
ure35-it'°'". 

Q.  How- far  from-the-ankle  was-the  lowest  wound?  A.  About 
two- or'^c- three  inches,  I-thinlc. 

Q.  Doctor,  taking  a-person  injured  as-you°*<'-have  described"- 
this-plaintifT"  lo^*''-have-been''-^-injured,  what-would^*'''-bc-the  effect 
of-her®^''  being  on-her^^''  feet-and^*''  walking  around  or  standing 
about  on-her*^''  feet  before  these-wounds  were-closed  or  healed? 

Objected  to'*'  by  counsel  for  defendant,  as  being  a  hypothetical 
question,  the  facts  not  being  stated. 

Q.  (B)-  the  Court.)'"f'  You-trcated^^;,  this-plaintiff^'? 
.4.   Yes,-sir"*. 

Q.  Now,  what-was-the  effect,  not  what-would°*''-bc-the  effect? 
A.   The  effect  was  very  severe  pain  in-these- wounds. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jones.)'"''  Was-this-plaintiff"  in-such-condition"' 
that  she-could-be  on-her'^''  feet  and  go  about-her'^''  work  within'^ 
several  weeks  aftcr-this='^-accident'«?  A.  No,  sir"*,  it-would'""- 
have-bcen'^-''  entirely'  inadvisable^'"'. 

Q.  \Vhat-would'*"-have-been'V.the  results  if-she-had'°'''?  - 1 .  Well, 
she'*''-vvould^*"'-be-likely-to^*'-have''"  blood  poisoning.  Walking''^' 
around  would-be-likely-to'"'-''  cause  more  inflammation  and-you^*'' 
can't'°^  tell  what-might-result. 
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Q.  Well,  \\•hal*'-udvicc'^  il-any*"',  or-whal  inslruclion,  if-anx*'', 
did-you  givc-her'^"  as-your  paticnl  \vith'"'-reference-to'^'  rcmaiiv 
ing"^  indoors  or  at  home  after-this-injury  occurred?  .1.  I'^-ad- 
vised"  her  to"<'-stay  at  home  in-bed  as-much-as-possiblc'°'',  to  give- 
the  limb  rest.    She-rubbcd-it  with  liniments^'-  and-lotions. 

Q.  Ilovv-oftcn  did-you  see-thc  plaintiff  after-this'^-accident"'*^? 
.1.  \\\11,  sometimes  two-or^*t'-three-times'"-a'^"-day;"'  when-it"""- 
pained-her**''  thcy-\vould^*''-scnd  over  for  me. 

Q.  Ilow-long-did-you'^^'^-have  to  give  her"  medicine  to-quiel 
her«-nerves?  A.  .V-number-of''f'-timcs'=''';"'  I-couidn't'°^-say.  I- 
would""'  givc-her^^^'-a'''''  quarter  grain  of-morphin  at-a''"'-time*^''  to- 
stop'*''-the  pain. 

Q.  Up-to'<'-\vhat"-time^^''  did-you-continue'"  treating^'''  her", 
Doctor  Smith''*'?  A.  Well,  I-think  she-got-some-medicine  and- 
liniment  from  me  only-a'*''  few"-months-ago.  She'**^  said  her"-limb 
pained-her*'"  and  she  wanted  some-liniment  to-rub  her"-limb. 

Q.  Did-you  call  at  her"  home  when  treating^'P  her"?  .1.  Yes, 
sir'". 

Q.    Did-you-render-a'*''  bill  for-your-services?    .1.   Yes,-sir"''. 

Q.   What-was  your  bill? 

Objected  to  by  counsel  for  defendant  on  the  ground  that  the 
question  is  incompetent,  irrelevant  and  immaterial. 

Q.  (By  the  Court. )'^'''  What-was-the  reasonable'*^-value  of-your- 
services?  A.  I-think-the  reasonable'^'-valuc  would-be  about  two 
hundred^'  dollars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jones.)"'''  Doctor-Smith'^',  how-long-did-this  lady's 
nervous-condition"^-continue'"?     .4.    I-guess  about  five'*'-months. 

Cross-examination'**. 

By   Mr.    Brown'*''': 

Q.  How-recently*'''  have-you-treated*"*  her^,  Doctor?  .1.  I- 
think  about  two-months'°'-ago*'"  she-got-some-medicine  for-her*^'' 
limb.  She-got-some-medicine  for-her'^''  nerves  not-more-than"' 
two  weeks- ago*'". 

Q.  1-mean  for-this'*-accident'*^  .1  It-mighl-have-something 
to-do**''  with-it. 
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Q.    Or-might-not?    .4.    It-might-not.  certainly. 

Q.  Vou^'-say  about  two-months^°'-ago''^"  she-came  for-somc- 
medicine?     A.    Six-weeks^°*  or  two-months'°'-ago*'"  it  pained-her*^''. 

Q.  How-long  before-that  had- you  seen-her*^'?  A.  Why ^',  when 
I  stopl  calHng^'P  at-the-house*^^. 

Q.  She  called-on  j-ou"  or-you  called  on-her'^''  prior  lo''"'-lhis 
\isit,  twj-months*''-ago"''?  A.  YeSj-sir"*,  I-called  on-her*^'',  and- 
after  I-got-thru  I-told  her  lo-cull  at-the-ofiice. 

Q.  How-long-did  she-continue'"  calling^'''  at-your'*-office? 
A.   As  l-say,  she  still  gets  medicine. 

Q.  But-prior  to'*''^^-this-time^^''  you^*-say  she-was-there'°^"  last 
six- weeks'^*"  or  two-months^°'-ago*'";"*  that  was- the  last  of-a- 
number-of'''  visits?  A.  Well,  I-say  she-comes  every- week  once- 
or*<3-twice^9''. 

Q.    She'*<'-does  still?     A.   Yes,-sir"^ 

Q.  What-does-she'*"  come-for?  .1.  Well,  she  feels  bad,  has 
headaches,  and-is  nervous;'^'  doesn't""'  feel  well. 

Q.  You-couldn't'°'-say-the  thing  she-comes  to  see-you  about 
now  has-any thing- to**'-do  with- this"-accident'*^?      .1.    I-couldn't"' 

say  it  did-not'°*''. 

Q.   You-couldn't'°'-say  cither- way?    A.    No,  l-couldn't'°'-say. 

Q.  You"-don't'°'.'**''-want-to*'*'-be  understood  as-saying^'^  that- 
had  anything-to**'-do  permanentl} —    .1 .   It-may-have. 

Q.   And-it-may-not'°''';"' that-is- right.  Doctor?     .1.   Yes,  that- 

is- right. 

Q.   As-far-as-you-know?     .4.    As-far-as  anybody'"'' knows. 

Q.  How-long-have-you'*''-known  Miss-Robinson?  .1.  Well,  for- 
a**"-long-time*^'';"'  I-lived  next'°'-door  to-her""'  the'"  years  but 
didn't""-know-hcr*'''. 

Q.  How-long-have-you'^*'-becn'V  in-liiat  locality?  A.  Five'" 
years  next*°'-October. 

Q.   You   ha(ln"l""-kn<)wn   her"   beforc-you    were-called    in?     .4. 

No. 

Q.   When-did-y()u-lastseethese-woundson-her*"'-leg?    A.  Whcn- 

shc-got-the  medicine  she'*''-said  it  i)ained-an(P'"'  ached'^*  lier. 

Q.    Did-you-cxamine-it  then?    .4.    Yes,-sir"*. 
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Q.  What-\v;i.s  lior"-(()nrli(ion"'  linn.-'  .1.  They-wore  healed 
up;"'  shc'^-suid  ihcj-fcll  sore. 

Q.  You  were-callcd-therc  on-llu'  iolh'"-of*^''-November^',  and- 
for  how-long-did-you  call  al  her^'  house  trcatiiif^  ^'?'her"?  A.  I- 
think  about  two-months  or  two-months^^'-aiKF"'  a-ha!f. 

Q.  By-the^*''-lirst-ol"**''-r"ebruary  you'^-had  stopl,'^^  is-that  right? 
A.  Well,  not-entirely.  Sometimes  they-sent- for  me  between-times**'' 
if  she  didn't'"'  come-over. 

().    Did  she  come-over  after-that?    A.    Yes,-sir'". 
Q.   Hovv-long-did  she-continue"^  coming^'^-*  to-you**'?     A.  Well, 
she-has-been  coming^'P  right-along. 
Q.    No  stated  time?     A .   No. 

Q.  There-might  be  a  month  without-her'^''  coming^'^?  A.  No, 
she-comes  regularly^'''  every  week  as-a-rule,  and  sometimes  twice- 
a8<"-wcek*°\ 

Q.    For-her*^''  nerves?    A.   Well,  it-might  be  from-thc  bruises. 
Q.    Don't'°'''*'''-you-know what-shc-comes-for?   .4.  That-iswhat- 
shc-complains"'  of — her^'-liml). 

().    What-did-you-treat  her^'  for?     A.    For-the-trouble  she-comes 

for.     When  her^'-leg  hurts  her  she-comes  over-and'*''  says  she-has- 

pain-and  I-givc-her°°"-an'"'  opiate^*  and  something  for-a'"'  headache. 

Q.    You"-have-been''-''     giving^'P     her^'     opiates^*     right-along? 

A.    No;'^'  not  morphin. 

Q.  You-gave  her^'  lliat  once?  .1.  No — twenty-five  or  thirty"' 
times. 

Q.   How-large  doses?    A.    A  quarter  of  a-grain. 
Q.    Because-of-what"?     .1.    Anybody'"'' knows — pain. 
Q.    Well,  l-might-not-know.     .1.  Because  she  suffered  pain  from- 
this-injury. 

Q.  Did-you  give  her^^  that  more-lhan'^'' once-a'*'' day?  A.  Some= 
times  a-dose  every-hour  for  two-or''*!'-three-doses;'^'  then  maybe 
she- would"""- not'"''  take  any-the  ne.\t'°'-da\-. 

Q.  Isn't'°'-the-use  of  a  sedative  of-that  kind  bad  for-the  nerves? 
.1.  No,-sir'";  morphin  given  for-an'*^-accident*''",  or  for  pain,  is-the 
best  drug  we-have  in-the-materia  medica,  administered^'  at-lhe 
proper'"  time.     lf-we-haven'l'°'  iiain,  then  il-is-lhe  worst  medicine 
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you-could-takc.  If-you  or  1  wcru  U)*'''-lakc-it'°'",  il-wuuld""'-l)e- 
the  worst"'- thing  we^'-could-take,  but  for-her'^''  it-was-the  bcsl^ 
You-must  use  good-judgment  when-it'°'"-is-administcred^'. 

Q.  It-must'°''-not-be  given  to-exccss?  A.  No.  There-is-no  reg. 
ulation  as-to  doses;"'  one  may  stand-a'*''  quarter  of  a-grain-and'*'' 
some-persons  llirec-or-lnur'"  jj;r;iins;"'  the  pain  determines^'  llie 
amount. 

(J.  riie  pain  which-tiie  patient  has  and-\vhi(ii  warrants  the 
pliysiiian  in  prescribing''!'".^'^'  this'**,  of-course-the  jjiiysician  has 
to  learn  from-the  patient?     .1.    From-the  patient. 

Q.  The  physician  can-not"'''  tcll-whether'°'*''-the  patient  is  suf^ 
fering^'''  pain-ancF*''  how-much,  unlcs.s-the  patient  tell.s-him?  .1. 
Actions  speak''  louder-lhan'"'  words  sometimes. 

Q.  Usually  you  rel\-u]>on-the  action-ol"-the-patient?  .1.  V'es,- 
sir"*. 

Rk-direct  Examination ■■•■•. 

By  Mr.  Jones'"*: 

Q.  Doctor  Smith'*',  you  spoke''  o(-the'"-plainlifI's"-condi= 
tion'"  after-this"-accident'*',  wlien-shc-was  calling"''  at-your'*- 
office?     .1.    Yes,-sir"*. 

Q.  Now,  you-may-state'""  from-)our'*-knowlcdgc-()f-the'"- 
plaintilT's  injuries  as-they-were  when-_\'ou  I'lrst  called  on-her'^",  and 
during-thc-time'^''  when-you^'-were  treating"''  her"  and  immediately 
afterwards,  whether"-or*'-not'°'''  in-N'our'^-opinion  her-condition'" 
afterwards,  when-she  called-and'*"'-complained'"  of  suffering"'' 
from  her"-liml)  and-these-hcadaches,  was  i)roduced  Ijj'-this-injury 
or*'-not'°'<'. 

Objected  to  by  counsel  for  defendant""  as  being  a  hj-pothet^ 
ical  cjuestion;"'  objection  ovcrrviled.  1<>  whi(  h  counsel  for  defendant 
excepted. 

A.  When-she-came  for  medicine,  she  always-complained"'  of- 
her*"'-limb,  and  in-my-opinion,  when-you"-get  right  down  to'*''-it, 
it-must*°''-have-bccn"^-caused  from-the-injur>-  because  she-had '°''"- 
not'°''^  sufTered  with^'-anvthing  like-this  before-the-acciilcnt'**. 
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29 
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gorgeous  23 

fatal  17 

frame  17 

got  35 

fatality  17 

frantic  32 

govern-ed-ment  35 

favored  19 

friction  17.  35 

governments  35 

favorite  19 

fro  22 

governor  3O 

February  29 

from  22.  35,  omitted  841/ 

gradually  17,  19 

feeble  17 

from  there  1020  note 

grandchild  32 

feel  136 

froni-to-  1 12 

grandson  32 
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granite  19 
grave  22 
great  35 
greatly  19 
greedily  17 
grieve  22 
grocer  241 
grocery  241 
gruff  22 
guarantee  22 
guaranty  22 
guard  35 
guards  35 
guardian  19 
guide  22 
guilt  35 
gw  omitted  3  if 

}1 

h  omitted  3ie.  8r 

ha  22 

had  35,  loic 

hadst  35 

half  22,  35 

halves  35 

hand  35,  loie 

hardhearted  31c 

has  35,  71.  901/ 

hasn't  107 

have  35.  95« 

have  been  93/ 

have  you  omitted  1451 

he  35.  "I.  76U,  85.  S6 

hear  35 

hears  35 

heat  22 

heaven  35 

height  22 

held  35 

hence  35 

heptarch  241 

heptarchy  241 

her  35 

herd  22 

here  35 

hereinto  22 

hereunto  22 

hierarch  241 

hierarchy  241 

hill  22 

him  35,  67>; 

himself  35 

his  35,  71,  9oii 

hold  35 

holds  35 

hollow  22 

holy  35 

homeopath  241 

homeopathy  241 


honest  23 
honesty  23 
honorable  80/ 
hope  35 
hopeful-ly  35 
hopes  35 
horde  22 

hospitablc-y-ality  29 
hospital  29 
house  90t 
how  35,  8s,  86 
however  35 
howsoever  29 
human  b~d 
humane  bid 
hundred  29,  129 
hunger-y  35 
hungriest  35 
husbandman  32 
husbandmen  32 
hydrate  20 
hydrite  20 
hydropath  24; 
hydropathy  24/ 
hypothesis  109.V 

I 

I  35.  85,  86 
-ibleness  401/ 
-ic  390 
-icalness  40/ 
ice  23,  266 
Iceland  26/) 
icicle  266 
-icness  40c 
-iction  39U 
-ictive  39/2 
icy  266 
I'd  266 
Idaho  26/1 
idea  26u 
ideal  26b 
ideally  26/> 
ideate  2(ib 
ideation  266 
ideative  26b 
identical-ly  266,  32 
identification  26/) 
identify  266 
identity  26/) 
ideogram  26/j 
ideograph  266 
ideography  266 
ideology  266 
ides  266 
idleness  19 
idolater  19,  24* 
idolatry  24; 
idyl  266 


il-  24<J 
iland  266 
I'll  266 
illation  23 
illegal  19 

illiberal  2411(1)  note 
illiberalism  240(1)  note 
illiberahty  240(1)  note 
illiberalness  24(1(1)  note 
illision  23 
illuminable  17 
iUuminant  17 
illuminate  17 
illumination  1 7 
illusion  23 
illusive  23 
illustrious  2.5 
I'm  266 
im-  24a 

imagine-d-ation-ary  35 
imaginations  35 
imaginative-ly  35 
immanence  22 
immanency  22 
immanent  22 
immediate  19,  35 
immediately  35 
immerge  23 
immersion  2i 
immigrant  23 
immigrate  23 
immigration  23 
imminence  22 
imminemy  22 
imminent  22 
immission  22 
immit  23 
immix  23 
impassionate  19 
impassioned  19 
impatient  19 
imperial  22 
impious  22 
importance  35,  671- 
important  35,  67/ 
impossible  22,  35 
impossibly-ility  35 
impregnable-y-ility  20 
improve  35 
improved  35,  67/ 
improvement  35,  67t' 
improvements  35 
in  22,  93e 
in-  24a.  381  note 
inch  22 
inches  136 

inclination  39'"'  note 
incline  39""  note 
inconsiderable-y  35 
inconsideration  35 
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indebted  17 
indefatigable-y-ility  29 
indemnitee  22 
indemnity  22 
independent-ly-ce  29 
indescribable-y  29 
indicate  17 
indicted  17 
indignant-Iy-ation  29 
indiscrirainate-ly-ation 

29 
indispensable-y-ility  29 
individual-ly-ity  29 
induct  17 
indue  23 
inefficacious  22 
inevitable  17 
inexperience  35 
inexperienced  35 
inexpressible-y  35 
infectious  22 
influence  22.  35 
influenced  23,  35 
influences  35 
influential-ly  29 
inform-ed  29 
information  29 
informer  29 
-ing  igp,  83 
ingenious  19 
ingenuous  19 
-ingness  40^ 
inhabit-ed-ant  29 
inner  23 
innovation  19 
innovator  19 
innumerable  23 
intiuire-y  29 
inscribe-d  35 
inscribes  35 
inscription  35 
inscriptions  35 
inscriptive  35 
inseparable  19 
insight  17 
instinct-ivc-ly  29 
institute-d  29 
instruct-ed  35 
instruction  35 
instructions  35 
instructive  35 
instructor  29 
instructress  29 
instructs  35 
insulate  17 
insult  17 
insuperable  19 
inlcllect-iial-ity  29 
intelligence  29 
intelligent-ly  29 


intelligible-y  29 
intentional  17 
inter-  i%d 

intercept  19,  38a  note 
interest  29 
interior  17 
internal-ly  35 
international  17 
intimidate-d-ion  29 
into  17 

intraterritorial-ly  29 
intro-  38(i 
invader  19 
invaluable  19 
invasion  19 
investigate  iid 
investigation  iid 
inviolable  19 
involve-d  29 
iodal  2bb 
iodate  20,  266 
iodide  20,  266 
iodic  266 
iodine  26^ 
iodism  26ft 
iodoform  266 
iodous  266 
ir-  24a 
ire  26i 
iris  266 
Irish  2(il> 
irradiate  23 
irradiation  23 
irradiency  23 
irradient  23 
irrecoverable-y  29 
irregular-ly-ity  29 
irreligion  240(4)  note 
irreligious  24u(4)  note 
irritate  23 
irritation  23 
is  35.  71.  90d 
Isaac  266 
-ishness  40/; 
island  266 
islander  266 
isle  2(tb 
islesman  26 
islet  2(ib 
-ism  395 
isn't  107 
-ist  39r 
-istic  39.? 
-istical-ly  39* 
issue  35 
issues  3S 
it  35.  86,  loia 
-ite  24(i 
item  266 
itemize  2f>/> 


itineracy  266 
itinerancy  2O6 
itinerant  266 
itinerary  266 
itinerate  266 
its  35,  1016 
itself  35 
I've  266 
-iveness  40? 
ivory  266 
ivy  26a 
-ization  sgti 


January  29 
jet  22 
join  22 
joiner  24J 
joinery  24« 
jointress  32 
joint-stock  32 
joyful-ly  35 
judge  18 
jurisdiction  29 
jurisprudence  29 
justify  31J 
justly  iid 
jut  22 
juxtaposition  29 

K 

k  omitted  31b 
keep  22,  23 
kingdom  35 
kingdoms  35 
knit  22 
knot  22 
knowledge  29 
k\v  omitted  31c 


labored  19 
lacerate  17 
laceration  17 
lade  22 
language  35 
languages  35 
languish  31*: 
lapse  23 
large  35 

largeheartcd  3 if 
larger  35 
largest  35 
laryngotome  24) 
laryngotomy  24; 
last  &og 
lastly  3  id 
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latitude  22 

man  24g,  35 

misses  19 

lawyer  22 

manager  igdd  note 

mission  22 

learned  19 

manifestable  nd 

missive  22 

learnt  19 

manifestness  iid 

mistake  29 

leastways  3  id 

manner  35 

mistaken  29 

leastwise  3i(i 

manners  35 

mistook  29 

legal  19 

manservant  32 

mix  23 

legate  22 

manslaughter  32 

mocker  24; 

legatee  22 

manufacture-d  29 

mockery  24/ 

legendary  32 

manuscript  29 

Mohammedanism  29 

legislate-d-ure  29 

Massachusetts  29 

momentary  32 

legislation  29 

matter  35 

monarch  24; 

legislative  29 

maybe  35 

monarcliy  24; 

length  29 

mayn't  107 

month  21,  8oz 

lesion  23 

me  678 

more  35 

less  22 

measure  35 

mortgage  22,  29 

-lessness  40^ 

measured  35 

mortgaged  29 

liar  22 

measures  35 

mortgagee  22 

liberal  240(1)  note,  29 

mechanic-al-ly  29 

most  8oj 

liberalism  240(1)  nole 

mediate  19 

mostly  3i</ 

liberality  240(1)  7iole,  29 

meet  22.  23 

motion  23 

liberalization  29 

meliorate  18 

motive  23 

liberalness  240(1)  iioie 

melioration  18 

movement  35 

libertinism  32 

member  35 

Mr.  35 

liberty  35 

members  35 

Mrs.  19 

life  8o/i 

membrane  I09( 

much  35,  69 

-liness  40^ 

memorandum  29 

multi-  3^e 

licjuor  17 

men  35 

munition  17 

listless  3  id 

-men  24^ 

must  <SoA; 

litliotome  241 

mend  18,  22 

mustn't  107 

lithotomy  24r 

-ment  397*1 

myself  35 

load  22 

mental  22 

long  3S 

-mental-ly  39a',  39V 

N 

longer  35 

-meutarian  iobb 

name  22 

lord  35 

-mentary  3900 

nameless  17 

lords  35 

mention  17.  22 

narration  35 

lotion  23 

-ments  392 

national  17 

loud  22 

merchandise  32 

natural-ly  29 

lucre  17 

merchantman  32 

nature  35 

lure  19 

merchantry  32 

navigate-d-or  29 

lustrous  23 

mercy  35 

nay  22 

-ly  39J' 

merge  23 

near  23,  35 

lye  23 

mersion  23 

Nebraska  29 

-metric  igcc 

neglect-ed  29 

M 

mica  26b 

negro  22 

micro-  24a 

nerve  10911 

machinery  32 

micrometer  24b  nole 

never  29 

macro-  246 

microscopic  246  nole 

nevertheless  29 

macrometer  24b  nole 

microtome  24b  nole 

new  22,  77 

macroscopic  24b  note 

million-th  35 

Newfoundland  32 

macrotome  246  )iole 

millions  35 

next  35.  80/ 

made  22 

migrant  17 

-nger  39<^<' 

magazine  29 

migrate  17 

nicety  17,  23 

niagnanimity-ous-ly  29 

migration  17 

nigger  22 

magnet-ic-ally  20 

mine  930  nole 

nigh  22 

mahogany  3 if 

minority  29 

nitrate  20 

majesty  29 

minute  21 

nitride  20 

major  39^^  note 

misanthrope  241 

no  22,  676 

majority  29 

misanthropy  24/ 

nobody  29,  79''  note 

malignant-ly-oy  29 

misfortune  29 

noise  22 
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noisy  22 

opaque  26ft 

pathetic  18 

nondescript  29 

operation  23 

patient  19 

nor  35 

opinion  35 

patron  19 

northeast  29 

opinions  35 

pattern  19 

northeaster  29 

opportunities  35 

pay  22 

northeastern  29 

opportunity  35 

payee  22,  266 

northern  Sow 

opposite  23 

peaceable  17 

northwest  29 

opposition  23,  i^h  note 

peculiar-ly-ity  29 

northwester  29 

oppress  23 

pedantic  32 

northwestern  29 

optic  19 

pedestrianism  32 

not  loid 

or  35,  omiiled  841; 

peep  22 

notch  22 

oral-ly  22 

penetentiary  143 

notional  17 

ore  22 

Pennsylvania  35 

notwithstanding  29 

organ  35 

people-d  35 

November  29 

organization  35 

perceive  18 

number-ed  35 

organizations  35 

perception  18 

numbers  35 

organize  35 

perceptive  18 

numerable  23 

organized  35 

percipient  18 

numerate  23 

organs  35 

perfect-ed-ly-ion  35 

numeration  23 

origin  23 

perform-ed  29 

original-ly-ity  29 

performance  29 

0 

orthodo.\-ly-y  29 

performer  29 

0  3S 

-ostic  39s 

permanence  17.  22 

obey  22,  26a 

other  35.  69.  io2f,  104c 

permanency  17.  22 

obsolete  23 

others  35 

permanent  17,  22 

obsoletion  23 

ought  35,  85.  8'6<i,  95U 

permission  17 

obstruct  23 

)!ole,  100 

permit  17.  25 

obstruction  23 

our  99c 

perpendiciilar-ly-ity  i<> 

obstructive  23 

ourself  35 

perpet  ual-ly-ate-d-ion 

obtainment  32 

ourselves  35 

29 

-ocalness  40/ 

-ousness  40/ 

perspicuous-ly-ity  29 

Occident  23 

outer  22 

persecute  19 

occupy  23 

overshade  22 

Persia  19 

ocean  961/ 

overshadow  22 

per  35 

of   35.  52    note,   omiiled 

owe-d  35 

person  19 

84?,  956 

ov^'es  35 

personate  19 

of  the,  omiiled  84/,  1 1 1 

owing  35 

pertain  18 

off  94 

own  35,  77,  93« 

petrifaction  17 

oftentimes  32 

owned  35 

petrifactive  i  7 

oh  35 

owner  35 

petrify  17 

Ohio  26a 

owners  35 

pharyngotome  24; 

oil  23 

owns  35 

pharyngotomy  24/ 

okra  26a 

Philadelphia  29 

oldest  22 

P 

rihilanthropist  29 

oligarch  241 

pliilantliropy-ic-all>'  35 

oligarchy  24; 

p  omiiled  31(1 

Philistinism  32 

omental  22 

pageantry  32 

phonogra|)lK'r  29 

omission  22 

parliamenl-ary-ly  29 

phonographic  29 

emissive  22 

parson  19 

Phonography  3s 

omit  22 

part  22,  35,  80H 

phosphate  20 

omnipotence-t-ly  29 

parlicular-ly  35 

phosphide  20 

omnipresence-t-ly  29 

riarlicularization  35 

photo-electric  29 

omniscience-t-ly  29 

particularize  35 

photo-electrical-ly  29 

on  35 

particularized  35 

piety  22 

once  93c 

particulars  35 

pink  22 

one  936,  1 28 

parties  35 

pinky  22 

ones  93(- 

parts  35 

pity  22 

on(!'s  93<: 

party  35.  >o8(; 

place  800 

oneself  35 

passable  17 

plaintiff  35 

only  35 

passionate-  19 

plaintiffs  35 
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plainlitfs  js 
platform  2g 
playful  29 
please  &o[> 
pleasure  35 
pleasures  35 
pledge  19 
plenipotentiary  29 
plexus  logu 
-plication  39ee 
ply  22 

pneumonia  logw 
poetic  19 
poor  19 
poorer  19 
poorest  19 
pop  22 

popular-ly-ity  j<; 
portion  18 
position  22,  2i 
positive  18 
possible  17,  8o(/* 
postage  iid 
postal  3  id 
postclassic  31 J 
postclavicle  311/ 
postclavicular  311/ 
postdate  311/ 
postdiluvial  311/ 
postfebrile  iid 
postfemoral  311/ 
postfix  3id 
postf rental  3 id 
postglacial  3id 
postgraduate  31'/ 
postlude  311/ 
postman  3  id 
postmaster  3 id 
postmeridian  3 id 
postmillenarian  3 id 
postmillenial  3  id 
postmistress  3  id 
post-mortem  3  id 
post  mortuary  3  id 
postnarial  3id 
postnaris  3 id 
postnasal  3  id 
postnatal  3  id 
post-Nicene  3 id 
postnuptial  3 id 
postpaid  3 id 
post  palatal  3  id 
postpartum  3  id 
postpharyngeal  3 id 
postpituitary  3 id 
Post-Pliocene  3  id 
postpone  3  id 
postposition  3id 
postpositive  3  id 
postprandial  3 id 


postpyramidal  3 id 
postrider  3  id 
postscenium  3 id 
postscript  3  id 
postsphenoid  3 id 
postsphenoidal  3 id 
post-temporal  3 id 
Post-Tertiary  3i</ 
post-tibial  3 id 
post-tympanic  3 id 
poverty  35 
practicable-y-ility  29 
practise-cal-ly  35 
practises  35 
practist  35 
predestinarian  3 id 
predestinarianisin  3-' 
predetermination  J't 
predetermined  29 
predicate  19 
predication  19 
predict  17,  19 
prediction  17,  ly 
prcdiscover-ed-y  -'9 
predominate-d-ain-l\- 

ce  29 
preexpectation  29 
preeminence  22 
preeminency  22 
preeminent  22 
prefer  19 
prejudice-d  29 
preliminary-ily  2<) 
preparation  19 
preponderance-ant-ly- 

ate-d  29 
prerogative  29 
presanctify  2<> 
prescribe  17 
prescription  i  7 
present  19 
press  23 
priestcraft  3  id 
priest-ridden  3  id 
principal-ly  35 
principle  35 
principles  35 
privilege-d  29 
probable-y-ility  29 
probate  17 
probation  17,  18 
probative  17.  18 
proclaim-ed-ation  29 
production  19 
proffer  19 
prohibit  17 
prohil)ition  17 
prohibitive  17 
prolongation  2<) 
prominence  17 


prominency  17 
prominent  17 
promote  17,  25 
promotion  17 
prompt  17,  25 
proper-ly-ty  29 
proportion  19 
proportionate  19 
proportioned  19 
proscribe  17 
proscription  17 
prosecute  19 
protect  17 
protection  17 
Protestantism  32 
prove  22 
Prussia  19 
public-ly  29 
publication  29 
publicity  29 
publish  29 
r)ublisht  29  nole 
publisher  29 
|)Uiiish-ed-ment  35 
punishes  35 
[)unishments  35 
pup  22 
puppy  22 
pure  19 
purer  19 
purest  19 
Puritanism  32 
purpose  29 
putrefaction  17 
putrefactive  17 
putrefy  17 

Q 

quality  19 
cpiantilies  35 
quantity  35 
Queensland  32 
question-ed  35 
questions  35 
quiescence  18 
quiescent  18 

R 

radiant  17 
radiate  23 
radiation  23 
radiency  23 
radient  23 
rail  35 

railroad  io8« 
rails  35 
railway  108/ 
rather  29 
ravage  17 
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read  35 

republican 

saviors  35 

reads  35 

republicanism  32 

say  22,  70 

real-ly  35 

repulicanizatioii  29 

school  35 

realist  35 

republish-t  29 

schools  35 

realization  35 

repugnant-ly-ce  29 

-scope  39/J 

realizations  35 

reputation  17 

-scopic  39// 

realize  35 

rescmble-d-anre  29 

score  17 

realized  35 

reservation  39^^  uole 

scoundrel  32 

reasonable-y  143 

reserve  39^;^'  note 

screw  19 

reassume  19 

resignation  29 

-scribe-d  39gg 

recollect-d  143 

resistable  22 

-script  39gg 

recollection  143 

respectful-ly  29 

-scription  39/'/' 

recover-ed-y  20 

restrainmeni  22 

-scriptive-ly  39;; 

rector  241 

resume  19 

scripture  35 

rectory  24;' 

resuscitable  22 

scriptures  35 

red  22 

retainment  32 

sea  23 

redeemer  i2 

revelation  19 

seat  22 

reform-ed  29 

revenge  17,  32 

secession  19 

reformation  29 

revolution  35 

secessionism  32 

reformer  29 

revolutions  35 

seclude  17 

regeneration  39«  note 

revolve-d  29 

seclusion  17 

region  23 

revulsion  19 

seclusive  17 

regular-ly-ity  29 

rheumatic  17 

secure  17,  19 

reject  39/  uole 

rheumatism  1095 

sedentary  32 

rejection  39a  jtote 

right  22 

see  70 

relation  35 

righteous  19 

-self  39jj 

relations  35 

riotous  19 

self-  3«/ 

relatives  35 

role  35 

self-asserting  38/ 

release  35 

r6-!es  35 

self-assertion  38/ 

releases  35 

roll  35 

self-assertiveness  38/ 

releast  35 

rolls  35 

self-defense  38/ 

relief  35 

roseate  22 

self-defensive  38/ 

reliefs  35 

rotate  23 

self-esteem  38/ 

relieve  35 

rotation  23 

self-estimation  38/ 

relieved  35 

ruddy  22 

self-evidence  38/ 

relieves  35 

ruin  22 

self-evident  38/ 

religion  240(4)  note,  35 

ruined  22 

self-govern-ed-ment  35, 

religionism  32 

rule  35 

38/ 

religionist  35 

rules  35 

selfish-ly  35.  38/ 

religionize  35 

russet  22 

selfishness  38/ 

religionized  35 

russety  22 

self-i)ossession  38/ 

religions  35 

rusty  22 

self-possest  38/ 

religious  24^(4)  uole.  35 

self-preservation  38/ 

relinquish  311 

S 

self-respect-ful  38/ 

rely  35 

self-sacrifice  38/ 

rcmark-t-able-y  35 

salability  17 

self-same  35,  38/ 

remembcr-etl  35 

salable  1 7 

self-satisfaction  35,  38/ 

remembers  35 

salutary  17 

self-satisfied  35,  38/ 

remembrance  35 

sample  35, 

self-sufficient  38/ 

remembranced  35 

samples  35 

self-support  38/ 

remote  17.  22 

sanctify  29 

-selves  3gjj 

renew  22 

sanction  35 

separate  19.  22 

renewed  19 

sanguine  35 

September  29 

reparation  19 

satisfaction  35 

sergeant-major  32 

repetition  17 

satisfactory  29 

sergeantry  32 

replenisli-t  29 

satisfied  35 

-serve-ed-ation-ienl-h  - 

reprcsent-cd  29 

satisfies  35 

cy  39kk 

representation  29 

satisfy  22,  35 

-SOS  24/ 

repression  19 

Saturn  4 

session  96c 

republic  29 

savior  35 

sevcral-ly  35 
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shall-t  35 

shan't  107 

she  35.  86 

ship  22 

-ship  3gll 

shop  22 

should  35,  8s.  86 

shouldn't  107 

significance  35 

significances  35 

significancy  35 

signiticant-ly  35 

significative-ly  35 

signifies  35 

signify-ied  35 

silky  22 

silly  22 

silver  17,  22 

silvery  22 

similar-ly-ity  35 

simple-y-icity  35 

simples  35 

simplest  35 

simplehearted  sie 

simplify  29 

singular-ly-ity  35 

sinus  10911 

-sis  24/ 

site  22 

six  128 

situation  i<; 

skilful-ly  35 

skill  35 

skills  35 

slavery  17 

sleek  22 

slit  22 

slot  22 

sly  22 

snow  22 

snowy  22 

society  lo8g 

soever  29 

soft  22 

soiled  19 

sojournment  32 

solid  19 

solitary  17 

solubility  17 

soluble  17 

someljody  35 

-somcness  40?« 

somewhat  35 

somewhere  29,  32,  7<)(; 

Jiote 
soothfastness  311/ 
sorrowful-ly  35 
south  90(1 
southeast  35 
southeaster  35 


southeastern  35 
southern  8of 
southernmost  32 
southwester  29,  35 
southwestern  29,  35 
saw  22 
speak  35 
speaks  35 
special-ly  35 
speech  35 
speeches  35 
Spencerianism  32 
spirit  22,  35 
spiritist  35 
spirits  35 
spiritual  22 
spoke  35 
spoken  35 
sport  35 
sports  35 
sprightly  22 
sprite  22 
squall  22 
squawk  22 
squeak  22 
squeal  22 
station  19 
staid  19 
stair  926 
stalk  22 
stampt  35 
steady  19 
stearin  4 
stedfastness  3  id 
stenographer  29 
stenography  35 
stern  4 
stock  22 
store  92a 
straggle  17 
strain  4 
strata  22 
strip  22 
stripe  22 
structure  22,  29 
stumpt  35 
struggle  17 
subordinate-ly  35 
subordinates  35 
subordination  35 
such  86 
suggest  35 
suggester  35 
suggestible  iiil 
suggestion  29 
suggests  35 
suit  22 
sulphate  20 
sulphide  20 
sun  22 


sunny  22 
support  19 
suppress  35 
suppresses  35 
suppression  35 
suppressions  35 
supprest  35 
suppurate  22 
sure  22,  35 
surely  35 
surprize  35 
surprized 
surprizes  35 
suspect-ed  35 
suspension  35 
swift  22 
synonym  24: 
synonymy  241 
system  35 
systems  35 


t  omitted  3,  id 

tanner  24/ 

tannery  241 

tantrum  32 

tartar  19 

taste  22 

tasteful-ly  3 id 

techy  22 

tell  35 

teniperance-te-ly  29 

tempt  18 

ten  128 

tenable  19 

tend  22 

tension  18 

territorial  29 

territory  29 

test  22 

testament  3  id 

testamental  3id 

testamentary  3 id 

testatrix  3 id 

testification  3  id 

testificator  3 id 

testify  3 id 

testimonial  3  id 

testimony  3 id 

than  35,  92d 

thank  35.  70 

thanks  35 

that  35 

the  35,  omitted  84/i 

their  35,  69,  1026,  104^ 

theirs  35 

theistic  22 

them  35 

themselves  35 
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theology-ic-ally  35 

theory  109/ 

there  35,  86,  102a,  104U 

therefore  102/,  104/ 

therein  35 

these  69 

they  86 

they  are  i02f,  104c 

thing  35 

things  35 

think  35,  70 

thinks  3S 

third  35 

this  35.  69 

those  35,  69 

thousand-th  35,    [2g, 

133 
thousands  35 
three  35,  128 
thruout  35 
thus  35 
thyself  35 
-tial-ly  39?«w 
-tiate-d-ion  39 wm 
'til  35 
till  35 
time  35 
times  35 
-tion  39nn 
-tive-ly  3900 
tip  22 
tissue  io9rf 

to  35.  84?'.  85,  86J.  lOl/ 
to  have  95a 
to  the  omitted  84J 
together  35,  67a 
told  35 
tonic  18 
too  35.  85.  86 
top  22 

topographic  17 
topography  17 
touciiy  22 
toward  35 
towards  35 
townsman  32 
track  (t-h 
traction  18,  35 
tractive  18,  35 
trader  19 
train  19 
traitor  19 
tranquil-ly-ity  29 
trans-  38^' 
transforni-ed  29 
transformation  29 
transformer  29 
transmit  17 
transmute  17 
treasure  24« 


treasury  24/ 
truck  67/; 
true  22 
trustful  311/ 
trustworthy  sid 
truth  35 
truthful-ly  35 
truths  35 
tune  22 
turf  35 
turn  19 
-tute-d  S9PP 
twelve  35 
twelvemonth  32 
two  35,  128 
typographic  17 
typography  17 

U 

-ubleness  400 
-uction  39a 
-uctive  396 
ugly  26a 
ulcerate  17 
ulceration  17 
iiltramontanism  32 
un-  381'  note 
unanimous-ly-ity  29 
unavailable  19 
unavoidable  17 
unconcern  35 
unconcerned  35 
unconsidered  35 
unction  35 
unctious  35 
under  35 
undoubted  17 
uneasy  22 
unexprest  35 
uniform-ly  29 
uniformity  29 
union  35 
unions  35 
unless  35 
universe  35 
university  29 
imscrewed  19 
unsecured  19 
unsupprest  35 
until  35 
unto  17 
upon  35 
urge  39/  ""'f 
us  90(j 
use  (n.)  35 
use  {v.)  35 
used  35 
usual-ly  35 
utility  29 


vacate  23 
vagabondism  32 
validity  29 
valient  17 
valuable  19 
valuation  35 
valuations  35 
value-d  35 
values  35 
valve  I09J.  109/fe 
vanquish  31c 
variety  17 
vastly  3id 
vastness  3  id 
vengeance  32 
veracious  22 
veracity  22 
verity  17 
very  35 
vestment  3 id 
vice-president  29,  32 
vice-presidency  32 
violation  17 
violet  17 
\'irginia  29 
X'irginian  29 
virtue  35 
virtues  35 
vocation  18 
vohtion  17 
voluble  19 
voracious  22 
voracity  22 
vouchee  26b 

W 

warrantee  22 

warranty  22 

was  35 

watch  35 

watches  35 

watchful-ly  35 

ways  24f 

we  35,  75.  85,  86,  97<J 

wear  22 

week  Sox 

were  35.  99^ 

weren't  107 

western  8oi 

westernmost  32 

westward  3irf 

wharf  35 

wharves  35 

wliat  35.  75.  85.  86 

whatever  35 

whatsoever  29 

when  35 

whence  35 
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whencesoever  29 
whensoever  29 
where  35 
wherein  35 
whereinsoever  29 
whereof  35 
wheresoever  29 
whether  35.  i02d.  i04</ 
which  35.  69,  86 
whichever  35 
whichsoever  29 
while  35 
white  22,  266 
whity  22 
who  35,  8s,  86,  95U  itole. 

100 
whoever  35 
whom  35 
whomsoever  29 
why  35 
will  35.  98c 


wills  35 

Wisconsin  29 

wish  35 

wishes  35 

-wise  24c 

with  35,  75.  85,  86,  97'' 

withal  35 

within  35 

without  35 

witness  143 

woman  35 

-woman  24/; 

-women  24/1 

won't  107 

word  35  • 

words  35 

world  35 

worry  22 

worship-t  25 

would  35,  75.  85.  86/) 

wouldn't  107 


yard  35 

yards  35 

ye  35 

year  35 

yearly  35 

years  35 

yellow  22 

\-cllowy  22 

yet  35 

you  35.  75.  85,  86c 

young  35 

younger  35 

youngest  35 

youngster  35 

youngsters  35 

your  35.  78 

yours  35 

yourself  35 

yourselves  35 
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Instruction  Books. 

The  Phonographic  Amanuensis.  A  l^resentation  of  Pitman 
Phonography,  More  Especialls'  Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Business 
antl  Other  Schools  Devoted  to  the  Instruction  and  Training  of 
Shorthand  Amanuenses.  By  Jerome  B.  Howard.  With  a 
Prefatory  Note  by  Benn  Pitman.  In  this  book  position-writing 
and  the  principles  of  abbreviation  are  taught  concurrently  with  the 
elements  of  the  system.  It  consists  of  fifty-nine  carefully-graded 
lessons,  each  .devoted  to  the  development  of  a  single  broad  feature 
of  the  phonographic  system.  Outlines  of  words  are  given  in  the 
first  lesson;  sentences  are  given  in  the  eighth  lesson;  phrases 
appear  in  the  fifteenth  lesson;  business  letters  are  written  in  the 
twenty-second  and  subsequent  lessons.     Cloth $i  oo 

The  Amanuensis  is  also  issued  in  a  special  "correspondence  edition"  for  the  use 
of  teachers  who  give  instruction  by  mail.  This  edition  is  identical  with  the 
regular  edition,  except  in  the  matter  of  physical  make-up.  Each  lesson  is 
printed  as  a  separate  part,  and  the  parts  are  placed  in  a  convenient  carton,  from 
which  the  teacher  can  remove  any  desired  part  without  disturbing  the  others. 
The  price  of  the  correspondence  edition  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  regular 
edition.     In  ordering,  always  mention  expressly  the  "correspondence  edition." 

Progressive  Dictation  Exercises.  Designed  to  Accompany  The 
Phonographic  A))ianucnsis.  By  Jerome  B.  Howard.  Furnishes 
connected  mailer  that  can  be  read  as  dictation  practise  to  the 
learner  at  all  stages  of  his  advancement — from  the  earliest  lessons 
to  the  end  of  the  text-book.     Paper 25 


Business     Letters.      No.    i.  —  Miscellaneous    Correspondence. 

Written  in  the  Amanuensis  Style  of  Phonography.  B>-  Benn 
Pitman  and  Jerome  B.  Howard.  The  letters  have  been  selected 
from  actual  correspondence  in  various  branches  of  business,  and, 
being  free  from  difficult  technicalities,  are  such  as  will  furnish  the 
best  practise  for  young  students  of  shorthand  who  are  ready  to  be- 
gin fitting  themselves  for  the  duties  of  the  shorthand  correspondent 
or  business  amanuensis.  With  key  printed  in  facsimile  type- 
writing, furnishing  correct  models  for  the  transcription  of  the 
student's  notes  on  the  typewriter.      Paper $o  25 

Business  Letters.  No.  2. — Railroad  Correspondence.  Written 
in  the  Amanuensis  Style  of  Phonography.  Consists  of  letters 
actually  used  in  various  departments  of  railroad  work.  Key  in 
facsimile  typewriting      Paper 25 

Business  Letters.  No.  3. — Classified  Correspondence.  W'ritten 
in  the  Amanuensis  Style  of  Phonography.  Consists  of  letters 
used  in  the  following  lines  of  business:  Hardware,  Railroad, 
Grain  and  Milling,  Real  Estate,  Banking,  Explosives,  Glass. 
Key  in  facsimile  typewriting      Paper   25 

Business  Letters.  No.  4. — Insurance  Correspondence.  Written 
in  the  Amanuensis  Style  of  Phonograph}-.  Con>ists  of  fire,  life, 
and  marine  insurance  letters.  Kev  in  facsimile  typewriting. 
Paper 25 

Business  Letters.  No.  5. — Classified  Correspondence.  Written 
in  the  Amanuensis  Style  of  Phonography.  Consists  of  letters 
used  in  the  following  lines:  Machinery,  Oysters,  Live  Stock  Com- 
mission, Iron  and  Steel,  Circulars,  Copi)ersmithing,  Lumber. 
Key  in  facsimile  tvpewriting.     Paper 25 

Business  Letters.  No.  6.  Classified  Correspondence.  Written 
in  the  Amanuensis  Style  of  Phonogra]:ih\-.  Consists  ot  letters 
used  in  the  following  lines:  Electric  Machiners,  Interurban  Rail- 
way, Legal  Correspondence,  Machine  Tools,  Crackers  and  Bis- 
cuit, Cotton  Commission,  Cotton  Sjiinning.  Key  in  facsimile 
typewriting.      Paper -5 

Business  Letters.  No.  7.  Classified  Correspondence.  Written 
in  the  .\manuensis  St>le  of  Phonograjjh}'.  Consists  of  letters 
used  in  the  following  lines:  Denatured  Alcohol,  Ship-building, 
Contracting  Engineering,  Meat-packing,  (irain  and  Peed,  Law 
Office  Correspondence,  Box- making.  Key  in  facsimile  type- 
writing.     Paper 25 

Business  Letters.  No.  8.— Automobile  Correspondence.  Written 
in  the  Amanuensis  Style  of  Phonograpiiy.  Consists  of  letters  on 
the  various  branches  of  the  automobile  business.  Key  in  facsimile 
typewriting.     Paper 25 

Civil  Service  Letters. — United  States  Government.  Written 
in  the  .Amanuensis  St>le  of  Phonograjihy.  Consists  of  authentic 
specimens  of  .letters  emanating  from  the  governmental  depart- 
ments. Key  in  facsimile  typewriting  showing  approved  govern- 
ment form  of  transcription.     Paper $0  25 
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Legal  Forms.  Written  in  the  Amanuensis  Style  of  Phonography. 
Cuiiiprises  forms  for  deeds,  mortgages,  contracts,  arknowlcdg- 
ments,  and  a  variety  of  other  indentures.  With  Key  in  facsimile 
typewriting  showing  correct  morles  of  transcription.     I'ai)er         25 

The  Manual  of  Phonography.  By  Benn  Pitman  and  Jerome 
B.  I  lowARD.  Designed  for  instruction  in  Schools,  Academies,  etc., 
as  well  as  for  self-instruction,  in  the  art  of  Shorthand  Writing. 
It  contains  a  complete  exposition  of  the  system,  from  its  simplest 
principles  to  the  .Amanuensis  Style,  arranged  in  alternate  and 
opposite  pages  of  explanation  and  phonographic  exercises. 
Clot  h       I   00 

The  Reporter's  Companion.  By  Be.nn  Pit.man  .uul  Jerome  B. 
Howard.  .\(".uide  to  Verbatim  Reporting;  for  professional  re- 
porters and  those  who  desire  to  become  such.  In  this  work, 
which  should  be  studied  only  by  those  who  have  first  ma.s- 
tered  the  elements  of  Phonography  in  the  Amanuensis  or  the 
Manual,  the  principles  of  abbreviation  used  in  the  Re]>orting 
Style  are  clearly  explained  and  amply  illustrated.  .\n  invaluable 
handbook  for  the  advanced  phonographer.  Revised  edition. 
Cloth I   50 

The  Phonographic  Dictionary  and  Phrase  Book.  By  Benn  Pit- 
man and  Jerome  H.  Howard.  Contains  a  \ocabular\-  of  120,000 
words,  including  every  useful  word  in  the  language  and  a  large 
number  of  proper  and  geographic  names,  legal,  .scientific,  and 
technical  terms,  engraved  in  Phonography  with  a  parallel  key  in 
ordinary  type.  Concerning  each  word  information  is  given  on 
the  following  points:  i.  Spelling;  2.  .Accentuation;  },.  Pronuncia- 
tion; 4.  Capitalization;  5.  Fully  vocalized  phonograi)hic  form; 
6.  Reporting  Style  outline;  7.  Compounding;  8.  Princi|)al  phrases 
which  it  begins.  The  phonographic  outlines  are  clearly  and 
beautifully  engraved,  no  roundabout,  complicated  "nomencla- 
ture" being  employefl.  Specimen  pages  will  bt  sent  on  request. 
Cloth,  352  i)p.,  8vo 3  00 

Questions  on  "The  Phonographic  Amanuensis."  B\-  Jerome 
B.  How.\RD.  .A  series  of  questions  that  may  be  used  by  teachers 
as  a  basis  for  written  examinations  or  for  oral  quizz(;s.  Paper         20 

A  List  of  Logograms,  Contractions,  Phrases,  and  Other  Special 
Forms,  contained  in  "The  Phonographic  Amanuensis."  By 
Jerome  B.  Howard.     Paper 10 

Instructor  in  Practical  Court  Reporting.  By  H.  W.  Thorne. 
The  standard  work  on  this  important  subject.  Exemplifies,  ex- 
plains, and  instructs  as  to  all  the  details  of  trials,  teaching  the 
shorthand  writer  how  to  use  his  skill  in  making  a  legal  record. 
Contains  valuable  suggestions  to  lawyers  and  law  students  found 
in  no  other  work.  Has  received  emphatic  testimonials  from 
official  court  reporters,  judges,  lawyers,  law  lecturers,  teachers  of 
shorthand,  and  the  press.     Cloth i   00 
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Books  Printed  in  Phonography. 

In  the  Amanuensis  Style. 

Biographical  Stories.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Arranged 
as  a  Progressive  Phonographic  Reader  to  accompany  The  Phono- 
graphic Amanuensis.     Paper $o  30 

♦Tales  from  Shakespeare.  The  Tempest. — A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream. — A  Winter's  Tale.— Much  Ado  about  Nothing. — As  You 
Like  It. — The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  By  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb.      Paper 30 

*The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees,  and  Other  Essays.  By  Henry 
D.  Thoreau.      Paper 25 

*The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers.  Selected  from  The  Spec- 
tator.    Paper 3^ 

♦Jackanapes.     By  Jull\na  Horatl\  Ewing.     Paper 20 

♦Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin.     Paper 30 

In  the  Reporting  Style. 
♦Conciliation  with  the  Colonies.     A  Speech  by  Edmund  Burke. 

Paper 3" 

♦Speech  of  Robert  Y.  Hayne.    On  Foote's  Resolution.    Paper.      25 
Speech  of  Hon.   David  J.  Lewis.     On  the  High  Cost  of  Living. 

Paper 15 

Speech  of  Hon.  Herbert  S.  Bigelow.  On  the  Initiative  and  Ref- 
erendum.     With   key.     Paper 15 

Testimony  of  Louis  J.  Weichman  in  the  trial  of  John  H.  Surratt 

for  the-  murder  of  Abraham  Lincoln.     With  key.      Paper.  .  35 

Testimony  for  the  Prosecution.      In  the  case  of   United  States 

versus  Robert  Hayes  Mitchell.     With  key.      Paper 60 

Testimony  Taken  on  the  Trial  of  Andrew  Johnson  before  the  U.  S. 

Senate  Sitting  as  a  Court  of  Impeachment.       With  key. 

Paper 30 

Technical   Reporting.     No.    i — Manufacturing.      W'ith   key. 

Paper 30 

t  Inorganic  Chemistry.     By  E.  C.  C.  Baly,  F.  R.S.     Paper.         30 

*Key,  in  ordinary  print,  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  fifteen  cents. 
tKey.  in  ordinary  print,  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  twenty-five  cents. 


Typewriter  Instruction. 

The  Touch  Writer. — .\  text-book  for  self-  and  class-instruction  in 
the  art  of  operating  the  typewriter  without  looking  at  the  key- 
board. By  J.  E.  Fuller.  Designed  for  the  Remington,  Dens- 
morc;  Fay-Sho,  Underwood,  Fox,  L.  C.  Smith,  Monarch,  and 
other  writing-machines  having  a  shift-key  and  the  "Universal" 

keyboard.     Boards,  oblong  4to 50 
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Miscellaneous. 

Sir  Isaac  Pitman,  His  Life  and  Labors.  By  Benn  Pitman.  A 
unique  history  of  the  invention  and  development  of  Phonography, 
told  in  the  form  of  a  biography  of  the  Inventor,  written  by  his 
brother.     Cloth       Si  00 

A  Manual  of  Language  Lessons.  B\-  F.  R.  Heath.  A  tc.xt-book 
on  l^nyli^-h,  dL^igned  more  especially  for  use  in  commercial  col- 
leges and  schools  of  shorthand.  The  following  subjects  are 
briefly  but  comprehensively  treated,  and  suitable  exercises  are 
furnisht:  i.  Grammar;  2.  Practical  Analysis — Missing-Word 
Exercises;  3.  Synorvyms;  4.  Definition  and  Use  of  Words;  5.  Cap- 
italization; 6.  Punctuation;  7.  Composition;  8.  Correspondence; 
9.  Spelling;  10.  Etymology;  li.  Homonyms.     Cloth i  00 

The  Dictater.  A  Collection  of  Graded  Dictation  Exercises  for  the 
use  of  Teachers  and  Students  of  Shorthand.  By  MiNA  Ward. 
Consists  of  exercises  suitable  for  class-room  dictation,  counted 
and  arranged  to  facilitate  reading  at  any  desired  speed.  The 
exercises  are  also  arranged  in  order  according  to  the  average  num- 
ber of  syllables  in  the  words  which  each  contains.     Cloth.  .    I  00 

How  Long — -A  Symposium.  Consists  of  contributions  on  the 
length  of  time  required  for  obtaining  verbatim  speed  in  shorthand 
writing,  from  the  following  eminent  reporters:  Jerome  B.  Allen, 
Eliza  iB.  Burnz,  Chas.  E.  Weller,  Wm.  A.  Croffut;  H.  W.  Thorne, 
Henry  M.  Parkhurst,  Spencer  C.  Rodgers,  Daniel  C.  AIcEwan, 
Thomas  Allen  Reed,  Wm.  Whitford,  Edw.  B.  Dickinson,  Philander 
Deniing,  Julius  Woldemar  Zeibig,  Benn  Pitman,  Theo.  F.  Shuey, 
Thos.  Towndrow,  Theo.  C.  Rose,  Sherburne  Wesley  Burnham, 
Wm.  Henry  Burr,  Elias  Longley,  Dennis  F.  Murphy,  Edw.  F. 
UndcrhiU,  Adelbert  P.  Little,  Chas.  C.  Marble,  John  B.  Carey, 
Frederic  Irland,  Da\id  Wolfe.  Brown.  A  remarkable  assemblage 
of  opinions  and  experiences.  Full  of  happy  suggestions  to  teachers 
and  self-instructed  learners  of  shorthand.  Illustrated  with  a 
finely-engraved  portrait  of  each  contributor.   189  pp.   Paper,  $0  50 

The  Teaching  of  Shorthand.  By  G.  A.  Clark.  This  essay  was 
awarded  a  prize  of  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  offered  by  the 
editor  of  the  Phonographic  Magazine,  in  which  it  was  originally 
printed.  It  should  be  read  by  every  progressive  teacher  of  short- 
hand.     Paper 25 

The  Mastery  of  Shorthand.  By  David  Wolie  Bro\vn.  Late 
Official  Reporter  National  House  of  Representatives.  An  essay 
on  mastery  by  a  master.  One  of  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  shorthand  pedagogy.  It  should  have 
an  attentive  reading  and  re-reading  by  every  thoughtful  teacher 
of  Phonography.     Paper 35 

Phonography — What  It  Is  and  What  It  Does,  By  Benn  Pitman. 
Gives  a  concise  account  of  the  nature  and  capabilities  of  Phonog- 
raphy (including  a  compend  of  the  art,  with  engraved  examples 
accompanied  by  key-words) ;  also  a  brief  historical  account  of  the 
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origin  and  development  of  Phonography  in  England  and  America. 
Paper 3 

Special  imprint  editions  for  schools  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

The  Phonographic   Magazine. 

The  Phonographic  Magazine.  Edited  by  Jerome  B.  Howard. 
Publisht  once  a  month.  Each  number  contains  many  pages  of 
beautifully-engraved  Phonography,  besides  original  and  con- 
tributed articles  of  general  phonographic  interest.  The  Magazine, 
now  in  its  thirtieth  volume,  is  a  periodica!  complement  to  the 
text-books,  and  the  authentic  organ  of  the  Benn  Pitman  system 
of  Phonography.  Subscriptions  may  begin  with  any  number. 
Specimen  copy  free.    Price,  per  annum  (invariably  in  advance),  50 

Vols.  I  to  XXIX  (except  Vols.  VI,  XI,  XIV,  XVIII,  XIX,  XXII, 
and  XXV,  which  are  are  out  of  print),  bound  in  cloth,  each,  i  50 

Phonographic  Stationery. 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Loose-Leaf  Tablet.  This  tablet  pos- 
sesses the  following  advantages,  which  make  it  the  most  convenient 
and  most  economic  shorthand  note-book  for  the  use  of  short- 
hand writers: 

I.  It  lies  open  on  the  table  perfectly  flat,  there  being  no  fold  in  the  paper.  2. 
The  paper  is  htld  in  the  cover  by  metal  arches,  strong  and  permanent  in  construc- 
tion— superior  to  rubber  elastic  bands,  which  quickly  decay,  and  to  tapes,  which 
are  inconvenient  both  in  turning  the  page  and  in  removing  a  portion  of  the  sheets. 
3.  The  sheets  can  be  removed  and  replaced  quickly  and  easily.  Any  one  or  more  of 
the  sheets  may  be  removed  without  disturbing  the  rest.  4.  The  page  can  be  turned 
with  perfect  ease  and  convenience,  as  the  polisht  metal  rings  create  no  friction. 
5.  The  triply-perforated  sheets  may  be  readily  bound  with  tapes  when  removed 
from  the  tablet.  In  this  way  the  notes  of  any  single  piece  of  work  may  be  per- 
manently preserved  intact.  6.  When  notes  are  transcribed  the  tablet  may  be 
doubled  back  on  itself  and  inserted  in  any  kind  of  copy-holder,  just  as  any  other 
note-book,  or  it  may  be  used  itself  as  a  copy-holder  by  standing  it  upright.  7. 
Perforated  paper  for  refilling  may  be  bought  in  any  quantity,  ruled  with  single  or 
double  lines,  and  suitable  for  use  with  pen  or  pencil.  8.  The  tablet  is  strongly 
made  and  will  last  for  years. 

N.  B. — This  tablet  is  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools  of  shorthand. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  provided  with  four  guide-cards  that  separate  the  sheets  into 
four  divisions— Copying  Exercises,  Writing  Exercises,  Dictation  Exercises,  and 
Corrections.  By  the  use  of  the  tablet  the  student  has  his  work  in  one  compact 
cover  and  the  guide-cards  enable  him  to  turn  histantly  to  any  of  its  divisions. 
When  the  student  has  finisht  his  school  course  the  guide-cards  may  be  removed 
and  the  tablet  is  ready  for  his  regular  daily  use  as  a  professional  shorthand  writer. 

With  Filler  of  loo  sheets  (200  pages),  4^4  x  8^  inches,  60  cents. 

Filler  will  be  furnisht  as  ordered,  ruled  in  any  of  the  following  ways  for  use 
with  pen  or  pencil: 

Learners'  Paper.      Double  ruled,  wide.     (>6->j  in.)     Pen  only. 

Reporters'  Paper.     Double  ruled,  narrow.     (>-8-K  in.)     Pen  or  pencil. 

Reporters'  Paper.     Single  ruled.     ()^  in).)     Pen  or  pencil. 

Law  Reporters'  Paper.  Single  ruled.  (' »  in.,  with  three  left-hand  marginal 
:olumns.)     I'en  or  jjencil. 

The  paper  furnisht  for  pra  use  is  specially  made  for  shorthand 
reporting,  and  bears  the  exclusive  "Phon.  Inst."  watermark. 
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Parcel  Post  Rates. 

P.ipor   for   fillers   is 

also  sui)i)lii--d  in  bulk, 
put  up  in  packets  of 
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The  Phonographic  Institute  Steel  Pen.  Kxpressly  manufactured 
for  phonographic  writing  and  reporting.  These  pens  have  espe- 
cially fine,  smooth  points,  and  jileasant,  uniform  action.  The 
peculiar  shape  is  such  that  a  great  deal  of  ink  is  held  by  the  pen 
without  danger  of  dropping,  thus  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  fre- 
quency of  dipping  the  pen. 

No.  I,  extra  fine  points. 
rnSwiMomAPH^  No.  2,  fine  points. 

No.  3,  medium  points. 

Per  dozen,  10  cents;  per  gross  ...   $1   00 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Lead  Pencil.     Made  expressly  for  us 
factual  diameter  shown   in  cut),  with   the   finest    grade  of  black 


tough  lead,  and  especially  recommended  for  phonographers'  use. 
Per  dozen,  50  cents;  per  gross .5  00 

The  Benn  Pitman  Emblem. 

To  be  worn  by  writers,  teachers,  and  students  of  the 

Benn  Pitman  System  of  Phonograph}-. 

A  beautiful  gold  and  dark-red  enamel  enibleni,  showing  the 
I  ircle  and  straiglit  lines  from  which  tlie  phonot-'rapliic  alphabet 
is  derived,   witli   the   name   "Benn   Pitman"   in   phonographic 

characters  in  the  (iel<l.     The  emblem  is  finisht  in  two  forms — as  a  pin  or  as  a  lapel 

button — and  will  be  mailed,  postpaid. 

As  a  lapel  button,  or  as  a  pin $0  50 


Phonographic  Tracts. 

These  tracts  are  suitable  for  distribution  by  teachers  and  others  who 
wish  to  spread  information  in  regard  to  Phonography.  Single 
copies,  free;  per  hundred,  lo  cents. 

No.  I.  What  They  Say  about  Phonography — Opinions  of  Fifty  Eminent  Men 
and  Journals. 

2.  Some  Reasons  Why  You  Should  Learn  Phonography. 

3.  Can  Phonography  Be  Self-Taught? 

4.  The  Long  Gains  of  Shorthand. 

5.  Phonography  in  the  Public  Schools. 

6.  Shorthand  for  Clergymen. 

7.  Modifications  of  Phonography — Wise  and  Otherwise. 

8.  Points  of  Difference  between  the  Benn  Pitman  and  the  Present  English 

Style  of  Phonography. 

9.  What  Official  Reporters  Say  about  the  Benn  Pitman  System. 

10.  Shorthand  as  an  Educator. 

11.  What  Some  Leading  Schools  and  Colleges  Say  about  the  Benn  Pitman 

System. 

12.  Shorthand  for  Lawyers. 

13.  The  Advancement  of  the  Shorthand  Profession. 

14.  Shorthand  in  the  Offices  of  the  United  States  Government. 
13.   The  Standardization  of  Shorthand. 

16.   Pitmanic  versus  Duployan  Shorthand. 

Copies  of  this  Catalog,  for  distribution,  free. 

The  works  herein  described  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be 
forwarded  by  us,  postpaid  (except  when  postage  charges  arc  given), 
on  receipt  of  the  price  specified.  Goods  will  be  sent  C.  O.  D.  only 
when  order  is  accompanied  by  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  price,  to 
insure  payment  of  charges. 

Schools  and  Teachers  of  Phonography  and  Booksellers  supplied  at  a 
liberal  discount. 

All  orders  must  he  accompanied  by  a  remittance.  Send  post-office 
money-order,  express  money-order,  New  York  or  Cincinnati  draft. 

Exact  shipping  instructions  should  accompany  every  order. 

N.  B.— Local  checks  will  not  be  accepted  unless  ten  cents  is 
added  to  cover  exchange. 

Address,  THE  PHONOGRAPHIC  INSTITUTE  COMPANY, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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